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''BLACK BALL" LINE 

OF 

BRITISH AND AUSTBAIilAN EX-B07AL 

MAIL PACKETS. 



V 



The aboTe Line despatch their oelelnrated Clipper Ships Monthly from 
LONDON and LIVERPOOL for MELBOTJBNE, SYDNEY, and 
QUEENSLAND ; and are well-known, both for their superior Aocom- 
modation and rapid Passages; to be the most desirable convejanoes 
afloat 

MELBOUllNB, 

From LONDON, [ on the 25tli of each Month. 
„ LIYERPOOL „ 6th „ 

• 1 
% 

Taking Passengers to SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, HOBAET TOWN, and 

LAUNCESTON at Through Kates. ^ 



SYDNEY, 

Prom LONDON, on the 12th of each Month. 



QUEENSLAND. 

TO ALL CLASSES PAYING FULL FARES. 

From LONDON, on the 25th of each Month. 
„ LIYERPOOL „ 10th „ . j 



JAMES BAINES & CO., Liverpool; 

T. M. MACKAY & CO., 

•A-^ ^ 1, leadenkaU Street, LONDON. 



For all particulars as to Freight and Passage, apply to all authorised ^ 
Agents for the *' Black Ball " Line, or to } 
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I QUEENSLAND. 

^ Uitder tpeeial aiiaagMiMiiti witli H«r Ki^ttty't CknrwiiiiiMit ftr ^icCi 
'^ tlie Ctelony of Qvemiland. "^^ 
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"BLACK BALL" 

QUEENSLAND LINE OF OLIPPES PACKETS. 



UNO ORDERS, VAUJE £30, 



The only direct BEOXTLAS Line of Queensland Packets. 
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The Ships fonnine the "Black BsU" Fleet are of world-known 
lepntation, famous for dieir size, quick and regular Passages, and 
elegant Accommodation ; and the following form a part of those already 
sent, and to be despatched to this colony, safling monthly from LONDON 
and LIVEBPOOL. 
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S. S. Great Victoria 

Flying Cloud 

Gk)ldenCity 

Light Brigade ....... 

Young Australia . . . 

Young England 

Montmorency 

Wansfell 

Prince Consort 

Commodore Perry. . . 



TONS. 

4,000 
2,000 
2,500 
2,000 
1,500 
2,000 
1,500 
1,500 
2,500 
4,000 



TONS. 

Queen of the Colonies 2,500 

EoyalDane 2,500 

Sunda 2,500 

Naval Reserve 2,500 

Ocean Chief 2,500 

Sultana 2,000 

Gk)lden Dream 2,500 

Maryborough 2,000 

Princess Eoyal 2,000 
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Are given to all classes paying their own passages by this Line. j; 
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For further particulars regarding Queensland, apply to HENKY jico^ 

JORDAN, Esq., Agent-Qeneral for Emigration for Queensland, 2, Old i^^ 

Broad Street, E.C. ; and for Freight or Passage to all Agents for the ^ -^^ 
<* Black Ball " line, and to 

JAMES BAINES & CO., Liverpool; or ^^S 



1, LeadenKdtt Street, I.015T>0^,^-^- 
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ADVEETISEMEinCS. 



ASSISTED EMIGBATION 

TO 

GANTEBBURT, NEW ZEALAND. 



The FroTincial OoYernment of Canterbnxy continnes to Orant 
ABsiBted Passages to about 200 Emigrants per Xontb. 



The Government contributes, in all cases, towards the cost of the 
Passage — which is £17 — a sum equal to that paid by the Emigrant 
before sailing. Half the Passage Money is therefore sufficient, and to 
those who can afford to pay it, this is the cheapest mode of getting to 
the Colony. 

When less than half the Passage Money is paid, the balance calcu- 
lated as already stated is advanced on Loan, to be repaid in the Colony^ 

Single Women, as Graieral Servants, are more required than any other 
class of Emigrants. Next to those, Married Couples, without children, 
or with grown-up families, respecting whom the minimum payments 
required vary in different cases. 

Single Men are less required than any other class of Emigrants, and 
for the present they will be required to pay half the Passage Money. 

The classes eligible for ^sisted Passages are Agricultural Work- 
men, Shepherds, Women Servants, Bricklayers, Stonemasons, Carpen- 
ters, Joiners, and others connected with the Building Trade. 

Men of other trades and callings are taken from time to tin^e as a 
demand for them arises in the Colony. 



Applications may be made, either personally or by letter, to — 

JOHN MABSHMAN, ESa, 

Canterbury Emigration Office, 
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NEW ZEALAND. 



THE PASSENGERS' LINE OF PACKETS. 



This Line (into which is merged the old Line of Messrs. Willis, 
Gann, & Co.) was established in 1858 for the purpose of meeting the 
growing requirements of tlie New Zealand Trade, by the formation of a 
Line essentially adapted for the comfort and convenience of the numerous 
Passengers proceeding to that Colony. Since its commencement, upwards 
of 600 First Class Ships have been despatched, conveying many thou- 
sands of Passengers. 

In the equipment of these Ships the greatest care has been adopted in 
all cases to secure Light, Ventilation, and all other appliances calculated 
to promote Health and Comfort. Provisions carefully selected have been 
liberally supplied, and on this head not a single complaint has been 
made. It is further gratifying to be able to state, that in no case have 
epidemics broken out, and that the mortality on board has not been 
more than would have occurred among a similar number of persons 
on shore. 

To secure a continuance of results so satisfactory, no possible exer- 
tions will be spared; and it is hoped that this Favourite Line may 
continue for long to merit the flattering opinion which it enjoys, both in 
England and the Colony, as a safe and agreeable means of conveyance 
for all classes of society. 

FIRST CLASS CLIPPER SHIPS 

.Are despatched at intervals of a few days for the Settlements. They are 
selected for their speed and comfort, many of them being regular 
Traders, and they constitute a Passenger Fleet of a description not 
readily surpassed. 

It is especially worthy of note that the majority of **01d (Jolonists," 
retnming to New Zealfmd, have taken their passages by this Line. 

THE RATES OF PASSAGE ARE VERY MODERATE. 



For full particulars apply to — 

SHAW, SAVILL, & CO., 

The New Zealand Packet Office, 

34, LeadenhaU Street, LONDON, E.C. 
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"BACTICAL HINTS ON PKEPARATION FOR EMIGRATING— OUTFIT 
FOR THE VOYAGE— THE VOYAGE— LANDING- 
OBTAINING EMPLOYMENT— PURCHASE 
AND CLEAHING OF LAND, 4c. ; 



)IEECTIOKS AND RECIPES USEFUL TO THE EMIGBANT. 



WITH A MAP 




OF THE WORLD. 



LONDON : 
TIKTUE BEOTHERS & CO., 1, AMBIf COHNER. 
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PREFACE. 



The following pages are designed to form the first or 
introductory volume of a series of treatises taking up 
the practical description of all the fields fitted for 
Emigration; their peculiarities of position^ climate^ 
soil^ natural resources^ and the advantages they ojQfer to 
the intending Emigrant. The present volume^ as its 
title imports^ is concerned with the general subject, 
taking up the consideration of various points which 
must be attended to by all emigrants — no matter 
to what colony they may purpose emigrating — who 
are desirous to consult the. claims of economy in pre- 
paring for the voyage, Jko^ secure; <Jjealth and comfort 
during it, and so to conduct; their afiOairs that success 
in their new mode of lifevWill l)ereiis^ed, so far as this 
can be, by prudent proceeOTQgsrffla4*<jareful conduct. 

While the volume may be said, in one sense, to be 
but a compilation, in another it may be said to be an 
original work; inasmuch as the Editor, having had 
practical experience of what emigrants have to do, and 
the difficulties they have to encounter, has here and 
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there, in tlie course of its pages, presented the reader 
ivith some hints upon the one, and some cautions 
respecting the other, which he trusts will be in some 
degree useful. So far as the volume is a compilation, 
the Editor has endeavoured to make it a trustworthy 
and comprehensive one — no pains having been spared 
to gather from a wide variety of sources, both home 
and foreign, a large amount of practical information 
bearing upon points about which all Emigrants are 
naturally solicitous, but concerning which they cannot 
easily and readily obtain information. 

In addition to this useful information, the Editor 
believes that the volume will also here and there pre- 
sent advice which, derived from practical experience, 
will, if followed, save the Emigrant much personal 
trouble and expense, and tend in some measure to 
ensure his success in the proposed land of his adoption. 
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GENERAL HINTS TO EMIGEANTS. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Man is essentially migratory — ever restless, ever on 
the move — rarely satisfied with the place that knows 
him to-day — looking always forward to the new place 
of to-morrow — ever hurried on by a desire to discover 
new countries, to roam in " fresh fields and pastures 
new/' And this desire in man has been implanted in 
him for the wisest of reasons, and is founded on or 
inculcated by one of the earliest of the Divine com- 
mands, that he should go forth to people the earth. 
The history of Inan may indeed be said to be the 
history of emigration. Trace the page of history as 
far back as we please or can, to ages remote, *^ hoary 
gray with eld,'' we find evidences of a constant, con- 
tinual, and immense emigration from one country to 
the other. We know little, in truth we know nothing 
with certainty, as to the "first cradle of man;'' al- 
though the conjecture is undoubtedly correct, that it 
was somewhere in East Central Asia — that land of mys- 
tic wonders. Tradition, with its faint fables, like the 
feeble utterances of garrulous old a^e, ^o\ts.\& %^^^^^'5.- 
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tively, as do the most ancient of the myths and songs, 
to this part of our globe as that which was first densely 
peopled by man. And from this there was a continual 
emigration to other parts of the world; vast hordes 
left the sunny lands of the East to people less favoured 
climes, in pursuance of a plan which has had a remark- 
able influence upon the destiny of man. Nor is it the 
least suggestive circumstance connected with " this 
vast design of Omnipotence," as the migratory element 
in man's character has been well called, that in thus 
changing from fine to less favoured localities, they must 
of necessity have left behind many of those blessings, 
such as abundant food, easily raised in a genial soil and 
under a sunny sky, and flocks and herds which were fed 
with ease in their rich pastures. And yet, difi^erent as 
must have been their lot in their new localities, where 
food had to be wrested, as it were, from more ungenial 
soil, and where everything around them reminded them 
of the vast natural difference between their new and 
their old homes — it is remarkable how completely the 
severance was eflfected in the case of the last — so far as 
we know — great migration from the East of the Indo- 
German family of man, for not the faintest tradition 
exists amongst them now pointing to their Eastern 
origin. 

The peopling of the earth depending upon migration, 
to this, the greatest, as it is the most energetic of the 
families of the earth, has been given the task of carry- 
ing it out. Breaking thoroughly with the East, they 
have devoted themselves to the great work of the West, 
which is destined to raise man in the scale of civilisa- 
tion. This movement of man from the East to the 
West, which has thus been going on for ages, still 

ntinues; the impulse is as great as ever; and for 
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wise purposes of Providence, it is destined long to 
continue. In ancient and in modern history, vre read 
of the movement westward of Eastern races, all of 
which have been successful, and have had a powerful 
influence on the spread of civilisation ; "lyhile all we 
read of attempts to migrate eastward only shows how 
futile they were. And as wave after wave rolled in from 
the East, covering the lands of the West, till it seemed 
as if there were no more lands to occupy, there came 
in the good and well appointed time the discovery by 
Columbus and his compeers, of lands still farther west, 
opening up still vaster and more boundless fields for 
the development of human migration. In all this we 
see the part in the great design of the world's govern- 
ment — the important part — which emigration has to 
play in it, and that upon it depends the peopling of the 
solitary places of the globe, and the carrying to them of 
that Christian civilisation which in time will make the 
solitary place glad, and the desert to blossom like the 
rose. 

It is indeed curious to note the completeness of this 
])rinciple of migration westward. Thus in a very recent 
report issued by the New York Chamber of Commerce 
on the subject of emigration, they point out a very 
suggestive circumstance in connection with what they 
call '^ the emigration within emigration '^ in their vast 
country. 

'^Obeying/' says the Report, ^*the law of their own 
being, the older states, in time, as population multi- 
plied, discharged their surplus numbers upon the new ; 
and thus a second emigration from the sea-board, 
uniting with the regular emigration from Europe, 
spread over the rich prairies of the PTest, raising up 
cities containing hundreds of thousands of mkaivvtaxs^A^ 
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with a rapidity unprecedented in the history of the 
"world. State by state, and from territory to territory, 
this population has gone on increasing and extending 
till it has spanned the continent ; and to-day two tides 
meet, one setting toward the East, from the shores of 
the Pacific, the other in its ceaseless flow from the 
Atlantic to the West, coming together at the bases 
and on the slopes of the E,ocky Mountains. This steady 
onward flow of emigration from Europe to the United 
States, and from the older states to the new, has been 
a grand and glorious movement, realising a glowing 
picture of De Tocqueville of ' the triumphal procession 
of civilisation across the waste,^ and the profound truth 
of his assertion that ^no power on earth can close 
upon the emigrants that fertile wilderness, which offers 
resources to all industry, and a refuge from all want.^ '* 
It would be easy, if it were necessary, to take up 
space by dilating upon the subject of emigration, the 
part it has played, and the part it is destined yet to 
play, in the world's history; but this, in the present 
place, we are not called upon to do ; enough has been 
said to show the design of Providence in implanting in 
man this migratory element. Nor need it be an 
unaspiring thought to the intending emigrant, in leaving 
his native land, rich in pleasant memories of youth and 
home, that he is forming part of the great army of civil- 
isation — and that he is one of the pioneers of progress. 
Going to new lands, and giving them the benefit of his 
laborious toil, he is not only working out his own benefit, 
but is an agent in realising the plans of the great 
Governor of the Universe. Some amongst us deplore the 
existence of extensive plans of emigration from this to 
other countries, as depriving us of what they term the 
very " bone and sinew'' of our population ; but however 
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true this result may appear to be at first sight, it is 
worth while to consider that the more completely 
'* this law of Providence " is carried out, the greater 
will be the increase of population in the world ; and 
that not as of old, where independence of peoples and 
jealousy between different nations was the rule, we 
now know that all are united in bonds of closest 
intimacy, and that, in accordance with the grand 
principle of Christianity, the welfare of our neigh- 
bour is that of our own. With a fine and a daily 
improving communication between country and country, 
we may say with truth, that with the success of e'very 
emigrant who leaves our shores comes a benefit to us, 
forming a link in the great chain of commercial inter- 
course which is rapidly encircling the world. " He 
becomes,^' to quote the words of a recent writer, " in 
due time a customer, because a consumer;^' and thus 
emigration should be looked upon, as it has indeed 
been called, " a blessing to the country left and the 
country adopted.^^ 



CHAPTER II. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE FIELDS FOR EMIGRATION. 

Although each colony will form the subject of, and 
be most exhaustively described in, a separate volume of 
this series, still we deem it necessary here to give, in a 
brief sketch, a general view of the field of emigration 
as a whole. 

Canada. 

This, the oldest colony of Great Britain, and the 
nearest to her shores, claims precedewe.^ cil \jlOCv^'^. "^^» 
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is the chief of what are designated the British North 
American Colonies, in contradistinction to that part of 
North America known as the United States. The 
colony is most magnificent in extent, embracing an area 
of 350,000 square miles, which are surveyed and ready 
to be settled upon, of which 40,000 are already settled 
upon; and a farther area of 200,000 square miles waiting 
to be surveyed. This large territory enjoys already a 
population of upwards of three millions, all of whom 
live under the protection of English laws, and the great 
majority of whom have been originally, or are now, 
emigrants from Europe, and chiefly from Great Britain. 
Abounding in land rich in fertility, the means of com- 
munication from one point to another are provided in 
the splendid lakes and rivers, the form of which, for 
extent, may be called inland seas ; railways, also, are 
being rapidly opened, 1,876 miles being already in active 
operation. The climate is healthy, and although the 
winters are marked for their severe cold, yet they are 
accompanied with a dry atmosphere and clear sky, so 
that they are far from unhealthy, or the cold difficult to 
bear. The mean temperature of summer in the eastern 
districts may be set down at 70° ; in the western dis- 
tricts, 65° to 70°. The mean winter temperature of 
the eastern, 11^ ; of the western districts, 22°. The 
soil, although, as may be expected, varied in character, 
is generally rich and fertile, and is capable of growing 
a wide range of crops. It is pre-eminently the soil for 
cereal or grain crops. Fruit trees of almost all descrip- 
tions, from the common apple to the rarest peacli, are 
cultivated with the greatest ease. 

The colony is divided into two great divisions or 
provinces. The eastern provinces are known as 
Lower, the western as Upper Canada. Both provinces 
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are divided into counties, and these again into town- 
ships^ the dimension of each of which is about ten 
miles square. The inhabitants have the privilege of 
electing members to sit in the County and Township 
Councils ; these having the power to survey^ lay out, 
and make and repair roads, canals, bridges, and the 
like ; to build schools ; and to raise funds for general 
improvements. Education is well provided for; schools 
are numerous and well organised. The " common 
schools,*' nearly 4,000 in number, are supported by 
funds partly given by government, partly raised by 
local taxation. Toleration to all forms of religious 
oelief and worship is universal throughout the colony. 
The facilities for postal communication are very com- 
plete, each village being provided with its post-office. 
Telegraphic wires stretch also between the towns, so 
that every facility is affi)rded for carrying on business 
and domestic correspondence. The English sovereign 
is current everywhere, and is worth in colonial currency 
4 dollars, 86 cents. 

.The Governor- General is appointed by the crown, 
and is the royal representative in the colony. He 
selects the executive council from the majority side of 
the provincial parliament, and they are responsible for 
the government. 

The Provincial Parliament. — The legislative authority 
of the province is exercised by a provincial parliament, 
consisting of a Legislative Council and a Legislative 
Assembly. The former is composed of councillors, 
seventy in number, of whom forty -eight are chosen by 
the qualified electors for a term of years, and twenty- 
two are at present appointed for life. The Assembly is 
composed of 130 members, chosen from districts by 
the qualified electors thereof. Speaker of tke. C^^^:?^Rj^.^ 
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Hon. Ulric Joseph Tessier ; clerk of the Council, &c., 
J. F. Taylor, Esq. ; speaker of the Assembly, Hon. 
Lewis Wallbridge ; chief clerk, W. B. Lindsay, jr., Esq. 

Citizenship. — All public offices and seats in the legis- 
lature are open to the ambition of any candidate being 
a British subject and holding a limited amount of pro- 
perty. Three years' residence entitles a foreigner to 
all the rights of a native-born citizen, and aliens can 
buy, hold, and sell real estate. 

Canada is now very easily reached from this country 
by sailing vessel or by steamer — the latter should be 
taken if possible, and will not, all things considered, 
prove to be dearer in the long run than the former. 
The best time of the year to leave is the end of April 
or the beginning of May ; so that arrival will be timed 
when work is most abundant. For settling purposes it 
is useless to arrive in the colony before May. 

For the purchase of land every facility is given to 
the emigrant settler ; the price of Crown lands varies 
from 2^. lOd, English (70 cents Canadian) currency, to 
4iS, Id, (or one dollar) per acre uncleared ; if purchased 
from land companies or private individuals it is much 
dearer. Free grants of land are given to actual settlers, 
under easy conditions. For the fullest description of 
all points connected with the purchase and cultivation 
of land, the reader is referred to the volume in this 
series on the '^ British North American Colonies as a 
Field for Emigration.^' "We conclude this brief sketch 
of Canada by giving the following items of information 
in connection with it : — 

Productions.— Timber, wheat, iron ore, copper, lead, 
zinc, building stones of all kinds, granites, sandstones, 
marbles, &c., fisheries, oil, petroleum, asphalte, agri- 
cultural and dairy produce, fruits. 
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Land Grants. — Free grants of 100 acres to aettlers 
18 years of age and upwards. Must take possession in 
a month. A log hut to be built and 12 acres under 
cultivation within 4 years. 

Land may be bought from 20 cents to 1 dollar per 
acre, on condition that one-fifth of purchase money is 
paid down, and remainder in four equal annual instal- 
ments, with interest. To secure the purchase, it must 
be taken possession of within 6 months, be resided 
upon for 2 years, one-tenth must be under crop within 
4 years, as also a house built. 

The kind of Labour required, — Farm labourers and 
domestic servants are in great demand everywhere. 
The average wages may be set down as follows : — Farm 
labourers, with board and lodging, 8 to 12 dollars per 
month; female servants, 2 to 5 dollars; boys over 
13 years of age, 2 to 8 ; girls, 1 to 3 dollars per month ; 
in all these cases board and lodging are included* 
Mechanics, without board, get from 1 dollar to 2^ 
dollars per day ; tradesmen found with board and 
lodging, get little more than half the above rates of 
wages. (See Chapter III.) 

Prices of Provisions, — Meat, ^\d. to 5rf. per lb.; 
pork, 4id, to 5rf. ; mutton, 3^. to 65. per quarter ; fowls, 
\s. Ad. to 2*. per couple ; geese, 4^. to 4^. \0d, each ; 
hares, 6c?. to 8flf.; fresh butter, \s, per lb.; salt do., 
5^^. to 7d.*, sugar, M, to 4Jrf.; flour, \\s, to \2s, per 
cwt.; vegetables, cheap. 

Nova Scotia. 

This thriving colony, to which the attention of 
emigrants has only recently been directed as an excel- 
lent field for their exertions, is the nearest to Great 
Britain of all her North A.T!iet\c«LTi e<c^<QrKv^^ % *^^ ^<^^^. 
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of Halifax — the capital of the colony — being that first 
touched at by the Cunard or mail line of steamers. 
The population of the colony is about 350,000. The 
surface of the country is diversified, rich in fertile 
soil, well watered and timbered ; the inland lakes and 
rivers are fine and numerous, and are sources of great 
wealth; fish abound in them of almost every kind. 
The climate is very healthy; the extreme temperature 
of summer is 95° in the shade ; the autumn is marked 
for its clearness of atmosphere and its extreme healthi- 
ness. The winters are doubtless severe — 15° Fahr. ; 
but the air being dry, and the sky clear and serene, the 
weather is healthy and bracing. The colony has long 
been, and is still, famous for its ship-building trade 
and its shipping commerce. The soil is very rich, and 
capable of growing almost every kind of farm produce ; 
and the land in the interior is well adapted for grazing. 
In 1861 the colony possessed 700,000 head of cattle, 
horses, and swine. It raised in the same year 334,287 
tons of hay, 4,500,000 lbs. of butter, and nearly 
1,000,000 lbs. of cheese. The colony is almost entirely 
surrounded by the sea, and the surrounding shores 
abound so with fish, that they are caught in vast 
quantities, and used to manure the soil. 

Nova Scotia is rich in minerals — in coal, iron, and 
copper ; in building and in precious stones ; and above 
all, in man's estimation, gold has been recently dis- 
covered, and that in such quantity as to have called 
forth a special Act of Parliament to regulate its 
search. 

'* Gold was discovered in several parts of the province 
during the summer of 1861 : first at Tangier, about 
fifty miles east of Halifax, where about a thousand 
miners, comprising Australians and Californians, worked 
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(luring the season, and expressed great satisfaction at 
t!ie result obtained, although the quartz has hitherto 
been crjished without the aid of machinery. Tangier 
is situated on a convenient harbour, only six hours' 
steam from Halifax. Eastward of Tangier, about 
fifteen miles, we come to Sheet Harbour, another 
^digging,^ which has good prospects. Still farther 
eastward, about twenty miles, are the Sharbrooke 
mines, which, although only opened in October last, 
have already had a considerable run upon their claims. 
Four miles farther east is Wine Harbour, another gold 
field, where several very rich veins have recently been 
discovered. The Lawrence Town mines, a few miles 
eastward ; the Ovens, about fifty miles westward ; and 
' Laidlow's Farm,^ about ten miles northward of Halifax, 
are diggings which are well repaying the investment of 
a little time and capital in the search for gold. 

''The country within about fifty miles of Halifax 
appears to be largely impregnated with gold-bearing 
quartz, which, as is well known by diggers, is far more 
remunerative in working than the placeres or alluvial 
washings, and the diggings are easy of access from 
Halifax. According to existing regulations, a mining 
lot at either of the above diggings may be obtained of 
the following dimensions : — 30 feet by 33 feet, or 140 
feet by 250, or five acres of the respective length and 
breadth of the last lot. The rents payablefor thefirst year 
to government for these lots are respectively 20 dollars, 
160 dollars, and 400 dollars per annum. A fourth of 
the above rents must be paid on applying for the claim, 
and the remainder within ninety days thereafter. The 
government reserves to it itself the right of levying a 
royalty or a rent during subsequent years.'' 

The following are a few ivote^ oi M\:^\\r3 ^XL^xciw^^t^^V- 
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connected with this attractive field of enterprise to 
emigrants : — 

Natural Productions, — Timber, ship timber, fish, 
coal, gold, iron ore, copper ore, oats, potatoes, rye, 
fruit, and furs. 

Kind of Labour required, — Farm labourers, artisans, 
domestic servants, miners, boys and girls from 12 to 
15, small manufacturers, and capitalists. 

Rates of Wages, — Labourers, £25 to £28, with board 
and lodging ; artisans, 6*. per day ; female servants, 
£10 to £12, with board and lodging. 

Price of Farming Land, — 1*. 9d, per acre, upset price. 

Prices of Provisions, — Beef, 4id. to Qd, per lb.; 
mutton, 2d, to 4d, ; pork, 3rf. to 4id, ; geese, 1^. Sd. 
each ; poultry, 1^. Sd, a couple ; flour, 24^. to 30s. per 
196 lbs. ; butter, Sd, to 1^. per lb. ; cheese, 6d, to Sd, ; 
tea, 1^. lOd, ; sugar, 4^^. ; potatoes. Is. 2d, to Is, Sd. 
per bushel. 

New Brunswick. 

This colony formed originally part of, or was incor- 
porated with, Nova Scotia; but in 1784 they were 
separated, and have now independent governments, the 
constitution of which, in both colonies, is identical 
with that of Canada New Brunswick is bounded on 
the west by the State of Maine, part of the United 
States ; on the north by the river St. Lawrence ; the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence on the east ; and by the colony 
of Nova Scotia on the south-east. The extent of land 
embraced in it is 27,620 square miles, and has a popu- 
lation of about a quarter of a million. The climate is 
remarkably healthy, as shown by the low rate of mor- 
tality. The winters, doubtless, are severe; but what 
we have said of the winters of Canada and Nova 
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Scotia applies equally to the winters of this colony. 
The soil is rich and fertile, and capable of growing, 
like that of Nova Scotia, almost all kinds of farm 
produce. Like this last named colony, New Brunswick 
is highly favoured with fine rivers and inland lakes. 
Harbours are numerous and safe, and the fisheries 
both of the coast and interior waters highly productive. 
Timber of fine quality is everywhere abundant, and 
minerals— coal, iron, and building materials — lying 
ready for the labours of the miner or the quarryman. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is appt)inted by the crown, 
and is the representative of royalty in the province. 
He selects the executive council from the majority side 
of the provincial legislature, and they are responsible 
for the government. Of the members of the ministry 
above named, 8^11 are from the House of Assembly, 
excepting Messrs. Steeves and Mitchell, who are from 
the Legislative Council. 

The Provincial Legislature, — This body consists of a 
Legislative Council of twenty-one members, appointed 
for life by the crown (with the concurrence of the 
executive council), and a House of Assembly, of forty- 
one members, chosen by the qualified electors of the 
province for a term of four years. The qualification 
for membership of the Assembly is the ownership of a 
freehold of the clear value of £300, about 1,200 dollars. 
All elections are by ballot; and every male British 
subject is a voter who is not legally incapacitated, and 
who is assessed on the registry for real estate to the 
value of £25, or personal estate to the value of £100, 
or having an annual income of £100. 

Natural Productions, — Timber, fish, ship timber, iron 
ore, coal, copper, gypsum, furs, wheat, potatoes. 

Price of Land,—YxeQ graiit^ ot \^^ ^^^^^ "^^ ^^\»55^ 
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settlers, subject to a log hut being built, and 5 acres 
under cultivation in 3 years. Land may be bought 
for 2^. an acre, for cash, being a charge for making 
roads; or upon credit for 2*. 5d., payable in four 
yearly instalments. 

Kind of Labour required. — Farm labourers, artisans, 
domestic servants, farmers with small capital. 

Rates of Wages, — i^30, with board and lodging; 5^. 
to 105. per day; £12 to ^615, with board and lodging. 

Prices of Provisions. — Meat, 3flf. to 5rf. per lb.; 
poultry, do. ; butter, 7d. to 9d. ; flour, 22^. 6rf. per 
196 lbs. ; tea, 2s. to 3*. per lb. ; sugar, 4id. to 6rf. ; 
cheese, 5flf. to 6d, ; potatoes, 1^. 6rf. to 2*. per bushel. 

Newfoundland. 

This, which is one of the British North American 
colonies, was settled in 1608. Area, 35,850 square 
miles. Population, by census of 1857, 122,638. Dimen- 
sions of the island : extreme length, about 420 miles : 
extreme breadth, about 300 miles. Astronomical posi- 
tion, between latitudes 46° 40' and 51° 39' north, and 
between longitudes 52° 44' and 59° 31' west from Green- 
wich. Seat of government, St. John^s. 

Government and the Legislature, — The Governor is 
appointed by the British crown authorities, who pre- 
scribe his salary, but the colony pays it. While in 
office, the Governor is the representative of the sove- 
reign. The executive council is chosen by the Governor 
from the majority side of the legislative assembly, the 
views of which majority control the policy of the 
government. * 

Colonial Legislature, — The legislative power of the 
colony is exercised (subject to the revision of the crown) 
bjr a legislature J composed of a Legislative Council and 
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H House of Assembly. The former consists of not over 
fifteen members, appointed by the crown, to hold office 
during her Majesty ^s pleasure ; and the latter consists 
of thirty members, chosen every four years by the 
qualified electors of the colony. Householders for one 
year are voters. The qualification for a member of the 
House is that he shall have been a householder for two 
years, and possess property of the clear value of £500, 
or have a net annual income of £100. 

Prince Edward's Island. 

One of the North American colonies. Area, 2,137 
square miles. Population, 1861, 80,857. Settled, 1715. 
Conquest from the French, 1758. Dimensions of the 
island : length about 140 miles ; breadth from 15 to 
34 miles. Astronomical position, between 45° 34' and 
47° 10' north latitude, and between 61° 58' and 64° 38' 
west from Greenwich. Seat of government, Charlotte- 
town. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is appointed by the crown, 
and is the royal representative in the colony. The 
executive councillors are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor from the majority side of the colonial parlia- 
ment, and they are responsible for the government 
while in office. . 

Colonial Legislature. — The legislative power of the 
colony is exercised (subject to the revision of the crown) 
by a legislature composed of a Council and a House of 
Assembly. Formerly the members of the Legislative 
Council were appointed by the crown for life; but they 
are now (since February, 1863) elective. They are 
thirteen in number, chosen by the property holders of 
the colony for a term of eight years, six of those now 
in office to retire at the end oC iowt ^e-a.^^, ^<^ 'Ow^ '^rsx^ 
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half the council may be renewed every fourth year. 
The members of the House of Assembly are thirty in 
number, and are chosen by the qualified electors of the 
colony, by districts, to serve for a term of four years. 
No property-qualification is required to enable persons 
to vote for members of the Assembly. 

British Columbia. 

This colony, forming the extreme western point of 
British North America, has only very recently grown 
into importance, and this mainly through the discovery 
of rich— reputed rich — gold fields. Being a new colony, 
it offers no great field for the labour of poor emigrants 
— small capitalists succeeding best. Mining is of 
course at present the great work to which emigrants 
turn their attention, and agriculture is greatly neglected. 
From the high price of provisions at the " diggings,^^ 
farmers who understand their business can make hand- 
some returns by raising produce. The soil, rich and 
fertile, is capable of yielding large crops of all kinds 
of provisions. The climate is healthy, but the winters 
in the elevated portions, especially of the northern 
parts, are exceedingly severe. 

Nattiral Productions. — Gold, timber, coal, silver, 
copper, lead, fish, furs. 

Price of Land, — Surveyed agricultural lands are 
ofiered for sale by auction at an upset price of 4». 2d, 
per acre. Unsurveyed land may be obtained to the 
extent of 160 acres upon paying a fee of 8^. ; but when 
surveyed, it must be paid for at the rate of not less 
than As. 2d. per acre. 

Kind oj Labour required. — Bough labourers ; farm 
ditto, possessed of not less than jK30 in cash on 
landing; domestic servants greatly required. 
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Rates of Wages, — 8^. to lO^. per day ; 20^. to 24*. 
per week, with board and lodging; £5 to £6 per 
month, with board and lodging. 

Vancouver's Island. 

This island is separated from British Columbia by 
Queen Charlotte's Sound, Johnston Strait, and the 
Gulf of Georgia. The length of the island is 275 
miles; its breadth, 40 to 50 miles. The capital is 
Victoria, and forming as it does the port to the gold- 
fields of Columbia, it is rapidly rising into importance. 
The climate is " said to be very fine, superior to that 
of England, and equal to that of France; the tem- 
perature ranges about 80° in summer, and in winter 
is rarely below 15"'' The soil is rich and fertile, and 
in the valleys every kind of farm produce can be 
raised. There are considerable lengths of mountain 
ranges, and numerous rivers — none of which, however, 
are navigable. There are numerous harbours and 
deeply indented bays. Although little has been done 
in the way of mining, its mineral resources are known 
to be rich, comprising coal, iron, gold, and building 
materials. 

Natural Productions, — Coal, gold, silver, iron ore, 
copper ore, timber, fish, game, oil. 

Price of Land, — Land sold at 4*. ^d, per acre. 
Great privileges are granted to male British subjects 
above 18 years of age, by pre-emption or priority of 
claim ; payment may be made by instalments extending 
to three years. 

Kind of Labour required, — Only female domestics ; 
small farmers, with £300 to £500. 

Rate of Wages, — £5 to £6 per month, with board 
and lodging. 
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Prices of Provisions in the Capital. — Beef, 4d. to 
1*. per lb. ; mutton^ 4d. to Is.; pork, 4d. to Sd. ; veal, 
bd. to 1*. 3d.; flour, 28*. to 40*. per 196 lbs.; 2 lb. 
loaf, 6d. ; butter, 1*. 3d. to 2s. per lb. ; cheese, 9d. to 
1*. 6d. ; tea, 1*. Sd. to 3*. ; potatoes. Is. to 1*. 3d. per 
bushel ; loaf sugar, Sd. per lb. ; coarse ditto, 5d. ; 
salmon. Id. to 4flf. ; venison, 4:d, to 6d. ; board and 
lodging, £1 12*. Od. per week. 

The United States. 

Although the unhappy war, which for the last four 
years has devastated so large a portion of the territory 
of the United States, has introduced elements which 
render this field for emigrants somewhat changed as 
regards its chances of success, and has influenced the 
rate of wages, the ease with which employment is 
obtained, nevertheless, the range of territory which has 
escaped, and is likely — even in the event of the con- 
tinuance of the war for several years — to escape the 
evils of war, is so enormous ; the facilities for obtaining 
land so great ; the markets for the produce which can 
be raised on it so numerous — that the United States 
present, even with all the difficulties thrown around 
emigration by the peculiar circumstances in which the 
country is at present (spring of 1865) placed, a large 
and important outlet for the emigrants from this country. 
It is at all events a suggestive circumstance, that of the 
whole of the emigration from this country during the 
last three years, three-fifths of the number have gone 
to the United States. True it may be said, that of these 
numbers a large proportion has been taken to ^^ feed 
the war ; '^ but notwithstanding the truth of this, it is 
no less true that immense numbers have gone out as 
iriio emigrants ; that is, either to recruit the ranks of 
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labour in the large cities, as New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and the like ; or to go west to cultivate the 
almost boundless extent of land yet lying ready for thft 
labours of the husbandman. Wages are even higher 
than ever, and employment is abundant. But the 
question may be asked. Will not the termination of 
the war lead to a lowering of the one and the 
lessening of the other ? To this question we meet with 
a reply in a Report on Emigration recently issued by 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, and which we 
here give : — 

'^ It may be thought by some that when the rebellion 
is conquered, and the war is over, when our soldiers 
return to their homes and to their wonted tasks, the 
arguments which have been advanced to prove the 
need of more labourers from abroad will fail. Such a 
conclusion would, in the opinion of your committee, 
be wholly unwarranted. 

"It is true that the army and navy would simul- 
taneously discharge many soldiers and sailors, and 
that many contracts with our foundries, factories, ship- 
yards, and various sources of supply, would be sus- 
pended; but, on the other hand, with the return of peace 
and the re-establishment of open communication with 
the States of the South, enterprises hitherto abandoned 
or newly projected will spring into life and activity 
and the restoration of vast tracts of fertile land to the 
use of the husbandman will call many labourers into 
the field, and it will be the profitable work of years of 
peace to restore what has been lost by the ravages of 
war.^^ 

The following is a brief description, or rather list, of 
the Northern, Central, and Western States, to which 
emigration is principally now, and we ma^ ^^^ V^^^ 
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always been, directed ; for it is needless to say that the 
circumstances attendant upon the position which the 
Southern States have always occupied, and still occupy, 
have precluded, as they still preclude, emigration to 
them. The Northern States are as follows: — Maine, 
with an area of 30,000 square miles ; Porthill the chief 
town, Augusta the capital. New Hampshire : area, 
8,030 square miles ; Concord the capital. Vermont : 
area, 9,056^ square miles ; Montpelier capital. Massa- 
chusetts, 7,500 square miles in area ; Boston the 
capital. Rhode Island; area, 1,360 square miles; 
Providence and Newport the chief towns. Connec- 
ticut, 4,674 square miles in area; Newhaven and 
Hartford the chief towns. State op New York — also 
known, from its size and commercial importance, as 
the Empire State — is the largest of all the Northern 
States, having an area of 46,000 square miles ; Albany 
the capital ; New York, it is needless to say, is the 
principal city — the metropolis in fact — of the state. 
The Central States are — New Jersey, 8,320 square 
miles; capital, Trenton. Pennsylvania, 46,000 square 
miles; principal town, Philadelphia, and Harrisburg 
the capital. Delaware, 2,120 square miles; Dover 
the capital. Maryland, 9,356 square miles ; capital, 
Annapolis, West Virginia, 23,000 square miles ; capi- 
tal, Wheeling, Ohio, 40,000 square miles ; Cincinnati 
the capital. The capital of the United States 
and the seat of the Federal Government is W ashing - 
ton, which is situated in the district of Columbia, 
a small tract of country ceded by the States of 
Maryland and Virginia to form the seat of the 
Central Government. The Western States : — Ken- 
tucky, 40,500 square miles in area; Frankfort the 
capital, Louisville is a large city in this state. 
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Indiana, 36,000 square miles in area; Indianopolis 
the capital. Michigan, 66,000 square miles in area ; 
Detroit the capital. Illinois; Chicago is the most 
important city in this state ; Springfield is the capital. 
Missouri, 67,380 square miles ; St, Louis is the prin- 
cipal city of the state; Jefferson the capital. Wis- 
consin, 63,974 square miles ; Madison the capital. 
Iowa, 60,600 square miles ; Iowa capital. Minnesota : 
area, 83,531 square miles ; capital, St, Paul. Kansas : 
area, 80,000 square miles ; capital, Topeka, Califor- 
nia : area, 188,982 square miles; capital, Sacramento. 
Oregon : area, 95,274 square miles ; capital, Salem. 
In addition to the States, there are what are called 
" organised territories,^^ containing enormous tracks of 
land open to emigrant labour. These territories are 
nine in number — (1) Arizona, with an area of 130,800 
square miles; (2) Colorado: area, 106,475 square miles ; 
{^) Dakota: area, 152,600; {^) Idaho : area, 333,200 ; 
(5) Nebraska: area, 63,300 square miles; (6) New 
Mexico : area, 124,450 square miles ; (7) Utah : area, 
109,600 square miles; (8) Washington, 71,300 square 
miles ; (9) Nevada : area, 83,500 square miles. In these 
states there is a boundless field for agricultural, if not 
for commercial and trade labour. The immense tracts 
of land in one or two only of the Western States — as, 
for instance, in Illinois and Wisconsin — afford work- 
ing space for a large" population; and the utmost 
facilities are being daily offered to hard-working, 
enterprising emigrants, to go in to possess the land. 
In the State of Illinois, the Illinois Railway are 
offering at very low rates, along their line, tracts of 
land possessed of the utmost fertility. For a full 
description of the several states, and information upon 
every point required to be in the possession of the 
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emigrant, the reader is referred to the volume in this 
series, entitled, "The United States as a field for 
Emigration : how to get and what to do there/* 

Meanwhile, as illustrative of the chances of success 
which this field yet offers, and is likely long to offer, 
to the enterprising emigrant, we quote the following : — 

*^ The call for labour comes on every breeze, from 
the Rockv Mountains and the Sierra Nevada — 
from the mountains and valleys of Pennsylvania and 
Michigan — from California, Oregon, Idaho, Colorado, 
Iowa, Ohio, Illinois, and other states — where lie buried 
the gold and silver, lead, iron, copper, and vast beds of 
coal, underlying the rich prairie lands and mountains 
of the West/' 

The following table, for which we are indebted to 
the " American Almanac,'^ will be interesting here : — 



Kank of Foreign Countries arranged according to the Number of 
ImmigrantB contributed by each to the PopiSation of the United 
States in 1860. 



IreJand 

German States, total . 
Germany not specified . 
England . . , . . 
British America . . . 

Prussia 

Bavaria 

Baden 

France 

Scotland 

Hesse 

Wirtemberg , . , . 
Switzerland . . . . 

Wales 

Norway 

China 

Holland 

Mexico 

Austria 

Sweden 

Italy 

assau 



^ai 



1,611,304 

1,301,136 

598,382 

431,692 

249,970 

227,661 

150,165 

112,834 

109,870 

108,518 

95,464 

81,336 

53,327 

45,763 

43,995 

35,565 

28,281 

27,446 

25,061 

18,625 

10,518 

10,233 



Denmark 9,962 

Belgium 9,072 

West Indies 7,353 

Poland 7,298 

Spain 4,244 

Portugal 4,116 

South America 3,263 

Bussia 3,160 

Great Britain not specified . 1,802 

Australia 1,419 

Europe not specified . , . 1,403 
Other Countries .... 1,366 

Atlantic Isles 1,361 

Asia 1,231 

Sardinia 1,159 

Africa 526 

Sandwich Islands .... 435 

Greece . 328 

Pacific Isles 286 

Central America .... 233 
Tiurkey 128 
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New Zealand. 

This important and rapidly-rising colony is formed 
of three islands in the South Pacific, or rather of two 
islands — " North '' and " South ; '^ for the smaller one, 
Stewart's Island, which lies between them, is not 
included in the colony, at least, it has not yet offered 
inducements for settlement. The two islands, then, 
which constitute New Zealand as a colony, lie between 
35° and 47° east latitude, and together possess some 
75,000,000 of acres. The climate resembles that of 
our own country so much, that New Zealand has been 
termed the " Britain of the South ; ^' and, like it, is 
variable, one of the most remarkable peculiarities being 
the prevalence of high winds. The climate is well 
suited to European constitutions, and is said to be 
favoured with a low rate of mortality. The average 
temperature of North Island in summer is from 64° to 
70°, in winter 41° to 51°; in South Island, 61° iu 
summer, 42° in winter. The lands in both islands are 
admirably adapted for agriculture, both in its arable 
and pastural departments, and the whole colony is 
divided into nine provinces, of which there are four in 
North, Island, namely : — Auckland, the seat of govern- 
ment and the capital of the colony; Wellingtorhy Hawkes 
Bay, and Taranakiy or New Plymouth, The remaining 
five provinces are in South Island, and are — Otago, in 
which province are situated the gold fields ; Nelson, 
Canterbury, Marlborough, and Southland. Of these 
nine provinces Auckland is the largest, being 400 miles 
in length and 200 in breadth, and possesses the finest 
climate; and the soil is capable of growing a wide 
variety of farm and garden produce, and of raising and 
rearing large herds of stock. Wellington is the most 
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southerly of the provinces of North Island ; its length 
is 200 miles, breadth 89. The climate is healthy, 
and the soil well adapted for the raising of crops or 
the rearing of stock. Hawkes Bay, of all the pro- 
vinces of the North Island, is that best adapted for 
pastural agriculture, or the rearing of stock. Sheep 
farming is here met Mdth in its most complete develop- 
ment. The same remark applies to the province of 
Nelson, the most northern of the South Island pro- 
vinces. Its length is 160 miles, and breadth 70. Of 
the South Island Canterbury is the chief province ; it 
is nearly square, 175 miles on the side. Sheep farming 
and the raising of general agricultural produce consti- 
tute its chief sources of industry. It was originally 
colonised under the auspices of an Episcopalian or 
Church of England Society — ^just as Otago was origi- 
nally colonised under the auspices of a Presbyterian 
or Church of Scotland Society. The following general 
notes on the colony will be useful : — 

Natural Products, — Sheep, cattle, horses, wool, skins, 
maize, potatoes, wheat, flax, timber, gold, copper, coal, 
iron. 

Kind of Labour required, and average Rate of Wages, 
— Farm labourers of all kinds, d625 to £35 per 
annum, with board and lodging; married couples 
without family, £50 to £60 per annum, with board 
and lodging; rough labourers, 4s. to 65. per day; 
artisans, 8s. to 10^. per day; domestic servants, £15 
to £30, with board and lodging; farmers; small and 
large capitalists. 

Land Grants and Price of Lands, — Auckland pro- 
vince grants land orders in this country to persons 
paying their own and servants' passages, to extent of 
40 acres to persons of 18 years and upwards, and 20 
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acres to those under 18 years and upwards of 5 years. 
The order is void unless presented in person in 12 
months^ and it holds good for 5 years after arrival, 
subject to conditions, which, if fulfilled, the grant is 
confirmed. 

Land is sold by auction all through the island at 
an upset price of lO*. per acre. 

Naval and military settlers in Auckland may acquire 
land free of cost as follows : — Commissioned officer, 
400 acres ; non-commissioned officer, 80 acres ; sailor, 
marine, or soldier, 60 acres. Schoolmasters, certified 
by the Education Board, may obtain 80 acres. 

New Plymouth grants to naval and military 
officers, after a yearns residence, £80; and to dis- 
charged non-commissioned officers and privates, £40, 
towards purchase of land. Wellington grants similar 
privileges to the foregoing. 

Otago gold claims are sold 24 feet square for £l. 

Price of Provisions at Auckland, — Beef, 6d, to 7d. 
per lb.; pork, ditto; mutton, 7d, to Sd, ; bacon, 9^. 
to Is, ; bread, 2 lbs., 6d, ; butter, 1*. 3d, to 1*. 6d, per 
lb. ; cheese, 1*. to 1*. 4fl?. ; tea, 2s, 6d, ; potatoes, 6s, 
per cwt. 

Australia is divided into six provinces, as follows : 
— New South Wales, Western Australia, South Aus- 
tralia, Queensland, Victoria, Tasmania. 

New South Wales. 

The rise of this colony has been very rapid, the 
population having been doubled during the last ten 
years. It is situated in the south-eastern part of 
Australia, and has an area of half a million of square 
miles. Sidney is the capital, and the harbour of Port 
Jackson is one of the finest in the world. The clvcaal^ 
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is healthy; but as the colony extends over many 
degrees of latitude, the temperature is not at all uni- 
form thoughout — great differences existing. The land is 
of fine quality, and, in conjunction with the (in some 
districts) almost tropical temperature, is capable of 
raising, not only the usual varieties of European pro- 
duce, as wheat, &c., but some of those peculiar to hot 
countries, as sugar, tobacco, and the like. The great 
feature, however, of the colony for many years has 
been the rearing of sheep. The immense tracts of 
pasture land greatly favour this branch of industry. 
The discovery, in 1851, of the valuable gold fields, has 
also given an immense impulse to the progress of the 
colony. Coal, also, is found in abundance, and of 
good quality. But this department of industry — as, 
indeed, all others — wants a great influx of labour to 
complete or aid in its development. From this will be 
gathered the fact, that for all kinds of labour there is 
in this colony a great demand. The following notes 
will be useful : — 

Natural Productions. — Wool, tallow, hides, sheep, 
cattle, horses, gold, copper ore, irotf ore, coal, cotton, 
fruits, wine, tobacco, sugar. 

Price and Grants of Land. — Free land selections 
at 20*. per acre, in lots of 40 to 320 acres ; 25 per 
cent, to be paid down, and balance in 3 years ; but 
payment may be deferred upon paying interest at 5 
per cent., subject to conditions. 

Kind of Labour required^ and Rates of Wages, — 
All kinds of farm labourers, £30 to £40, with board 
and lodging ; rough ditto, Ss, to 10*. per day ; artisans, 
105. to 125. per day; domestic servants, £20 to £25, 
with board and lodging ; coal miners, lit. 4^. per day.'' 

Prices of Provisions at Sydney, — Meat, S^d, to 4rf. 
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per lb. ; bread, lOd. per 4 lbs. ; sugar, 4d, per lb. ; tea, 
1*. 6d. to 2*. ; butter, Is, Sd, ; fowls,' 4s, each ; geese, 
10*. each; bacon, 8^?. per lb.; potatoes, l^d. 

Western Australia. 

This colony — formerly known as New Holland, or 
the Swan River Settlement — occupies the whole of the 
western, and part of the north and south sides of the 
continent of Australia. It has not been so fortunate 
as the other colonies in attracting to it a large and 
influential emigration. The climate is said, however, 
to be one of the finest in the world; and from the 
ranges of its temperature, almost every kind of pro- 
duce — European and tropical — can be cultivated. The 
land is of the highest degree of fertility. Timber of 
the finest quality is met with in the magnificent forests, 
and the sheep pastures are exceedingly valuable and 
extensive in range. In the production of wine — and 
not less important in that of cotton — there appears to 
lie a future of great prosperity, and sources of wealth, 
to this fine colony. The capital is Perth, and it is 
situated on the Swan River. The length of territory 
comprised in the colony is 1,280 miles from north to 
south, and the breadth, from east to west, 800. There 
is no winter, the seasons being three in number only. 
Minerals abound ifi the district of Victoria. 

Natural Products, — Wool, sheep, timber, copper, lead, 
iron ore, wines, cattle, horses, cotton, coal, and fruits. 

Price and Grants of Land, — Country lands sold in 
lots of 40 acres for 10s, an acre; town and mineral 
lands are sold at 20*. per acre, with credit; tillage 
and leases are granted for 8 years of lots not exceed- 
ing 320 acres for £5, Land may be purchased of 
private persons at Ss, to 4«. per acte, 

c2 
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Kind of Labour required, and Rates of Wages, — Farm 
labourers, d630 per annum, with board and lodging ; 
shepherds, £35 per annum, with board and lodging; 
artisans and miners, 5^. to Qs, per day; female domes-* 
tics, £12 to £14, with board and lodging. 

Price of Provisions, — Meat, 6(/. per lb. ; flour, 2d. ; 
vegetables abundant and very cheap. 

South Australia. 

Of this colony, situated between 27° and 28° south 
latitude, Adelaide is the capital. The climate closely 
resembles the south of Europe. There is no winter, 
the season represented there being two months of rainy 
weather. The soil is exceedingly fertile, and capable of 
raising almost every variety of produce. The raising of 
grapes for the making of wine is rapidly becoming an 
important branch of industry, both the climate and the 
soil being particularly well adapted to the culture of 
the vine. The colony is rich in lead and copper mines ; 
the latter, indeed, have been and are so valuable as to 
minister greatly to the wealth and the prosperity of the 
colony, being to it what the gold-fields have been to 
other colonies. Agriculture is being more and more 
attended to. 

Natural Products. — Wool, wlieat, wines, sheep, 
copper ore, silver, and lead. 

Price of Land, ^c, — Land is divided into reserves, 
waste lands, pastoral and mineral lands. The first are 
reserved ; waste lands are sold by auction at an upset 
price of 20*. per acre, to be paid for within a month ; 
the two last the governor has power to grant leases for 
fourteen years. 

Persons desirous of acquiring lands in South Aus- 
tralia, at the Government Land Sales in Adelaide, may 
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pay the amount of their intended purchases into the 
proper office, and receive a certificate of receipt, secur- 
ing to them the advantage of having their names at 
once registered in the document, as entitled to the land 
it may represent. 

Kind of Labour required, and Rate of Wages, — All 
kinds of farm labourers, £40 to £45, with board and 
lodging ; rough ditto, 65. per day ; shepherds, £10 per 
annum, with board and lodging; artisans, 85. to 10*. 
per day; blacksmiths (being shoeing smiths), shoe- 
makers, and copper miners, 40*. to 50*. per week; male 
and female domestics, £45 per annum, or £18 to £26 
per annum, with board and lodging. 

Price of Provisions at the Capital, — Meat, 4d, to 7d. 
per lb. ; bread, Sd, per 4 lbs. ; milk, 4d, to 6d, per 
quart ; butter, ] *. 8c?. per lb. ; cheese, 10^. ; potatoes, 
Id,; bacon, 1*. 2d.; fowls, 5*. to 9a". a couple. 

Queensland. 

Of all the Australian colonies to which emigration 
is flowing, this is perhaps the most popular; at least 
it has occupied, and is still occupying, a large space in 
popular estimation. The colony formed originally part 
of the colony of New South "Wales, but in 1859 it was 
formed into a separate colony. It covers an area of 
about 1,000,000 square miles, being situated nearly 
" equi-distant north and south of the tropic of Capri- 
com,'' and at present extends from 11° to 29° south 
latitude, and from 129° to 153° east longitude. ^^A 
large part of this immense territory is still unexplored, 
and the colony is principally confined to the eastern or 
coast boundary .^^ The climate is very fine, resembling 
that of Madeira in its equable mildness, and is there- 
fore, like it, admirably suited for consumptive patients. 
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The soil also is exceedingly ricli; so that from the 
peculiarities both of climate and soil, almost every kind 
of produce may be, and is, in fact, grown— cotton, 
tobacco, sugar, indigo, maize, rice, arrowroot, the 
vine, mulberry and olive tree. The produce of hot 
countries are grown with as much facility as the pro- 
duce of our temperate climate — wheat, barley, oats, 
and the like. Cotton and sugar bid fair to become 
important articles of growth for export. The capital 
is Brisbane, situated upon the river of the same name, 
which runs into an arm of the sea called Moreton Bay. 

Natural Products, — Sheep, cattle, timber, coal, 
cotton, gum, honey, wheat, maize, barley, sugar, fruits, 
tobacco, arrowroot, coffee. 

Price of Land, ^c, — To persons paying their own 
passage and those of servants, land grants are given 
free to select in any part at the rate of 60 acres for 
man and wife, subject to conditions, and must be 
applied for within 14 days after arrival in colony, and 
certificate of birth of each person produced; children 
above 4 and under 14 reckoned as half an adult. 

Land may be purchased at 20«. per acre. A bounty 
is given to growers of cotton. 

Persons in this colony may nominate friends in 
England for free passages on payment of £2 for each 
person between 1 and 12 years, and of £^ for each 
person between 12 and 60 years/^ 

Kind of Labour required, and Rate of Wages. — 
Farm labourers, £S0 to £40 per annum, with board 
and lodging; rough ditto, £30 to £35 ditto; shep- 
herds, £30 to £40 ditto ; married couples, £45 to £60 
ditto ; artisans, 505. to 60*. per week; female domestics, 
£20 to £26 per annum, with board and lodgings; 
squatters.'^ 
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Price of Provisions at the Capital. — Meat, Ad. per 
lb. ; flour, 3^?. ; bread, 4 lb. loaf, 1*.; tea, 2^. per lb. ; 
sugar, As^d. to 8rf. ; potatoes, 2d." 

Victoria. 

This— the richest, and in this sense the most im- 
portant, of the Australian colonies — has been, or rather 
is, remarkable for the amazing rapidity of its progress, 
mainly dependent upon the discovery of its celebrated 
and rich gold fields. In 1836, 177 souls formed its 
population; in 1851 this had increased to 77,345 ; now 
it is upwards of half a million — Melbourne, the capital, 
alone having a population of 123,000. The area in 
square miles of the colony is 86,831. The soil is fertile, 
and capable of growing all kinds of produce. The 
climate is fine, and well adapted to European constitu- 
tions. The extent of land under pasture is great, being 
no fewer than 32,000,000 of acres. From this, in 1860, 
the return of sheep amounted to nearly 6,000,000 ; 
horses, nearly 70,000; cattle, nearly 700,000. The 
discovery of the gold fields prevented for long, and is 
still to a large extent preventing, that attention to 
agricultural pursuits which is so desirable in a new 
country ; but now the development of this important 
branch is gradually being attended to. Not only is 
the colony rich in gold, but in other metals, as silver, 
copper, tin, and iron; nor are its sources of mineral 
wealth to be overlooked, the coal-fields alone promising 
a large yield, where labour in due abundance can be 
applied in their working. 

Natural Products. — Gold, iron ore, tin ore, lead 
ore, wool, sheep, cattle, hides, skins, tallow, oil, timber, 
fruits, wine, cotton. 

Price of Land. — Allotments, 40 to 640 acres, at £1 
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per acre; half to be paid down, and balance in four 
yearly instalments of 25. Qd, each. Pasturage leases 
secured for 9 years. One-fourth of the whole revenue 
derived from the sale and leasing, &c., of land is applied 
in promoting immigration from Great Britain. 

Labour required, and Wages, — Farm labourers, 
155. to 205. per week, with board and lodging ; married 
couples without family, £60 to £70 per annum, ditto ; 
artisans, £40 to £50 ditto; gardeners; carpenters, 
bricklayers, and plasterers, 85. to 135. per day (eight 
hours) ; masons and smiths, IO5. to 145. ditto ; female 
domestics, £30 to £50 ; shepherds, £33, with board 
and lodging. 

Price of Provisions, — Beef, 6c?. to 9^. per lb. ; veal, 
9^. to I5. ; pork, 10c?. to I5. ; bread, 4e/. per 10 lb.; 
milk, I5. per quart; potatoes, 55. 6^. to 65. per cwt. ; 
fowls, 95. to II5. per couple. 

Tasmania. 

This island colony was once well known under the 
name of Van Dieraan's Land, and had an unenviable 
notoriety from its being the seat of a principal penal 
settlement. The island is situated at a distance of 
150 miles from the extreme southern point of the 
Australian continent; it possesses an area of about 
25,000 square miles, a climate more temperate • than 
that of the Australian continent, but healthy, and well 
suited to European constitutions. The colony is 
remarkable among the colonies of Australia for the 
fine quality of its timber, which is found in abundance 
in the large forests which spread over various districts. 
The soil is fertile, and bears a wide variety of produce, 
both farm and garden. The grazing lands are exten- 
sive, and are famous for the fine breed of horses which 
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tliey feed. Fruit-growing is an important branch of 
rural economy, enormous quantities of fruit being 
exported. Every kind of fruit-tree flourishes in the 
genial soil, and under the influence of the no less 
genial climate. The colony is rich in coal ; iron also 
exists, but has not been much worked. Gold also is 
met with, but not in such quantities as to make its 
working profitable. The capital is Hobart Town. 

Natural Products. — Wheat, oats, fruit, timber, 
stone, gold, coal, iron ore, limestone, wool (sheep), 
cattle, horses, oil, tallow, hides, dairy produce. 

Price of handy ^c. — Land grants, from 50 to 640 
acres, in proportion to every £1 sterling a man is 
worth in money, stock, and implements; must reside 
thereon 5 years, and have cultivated 5 of every 50 
acres, or erect buildings to the value of £250 for every 
50 acres. Settled land may be had by choice at £l 
per acre ; lands not previously occupied can be had at 
10*. per acre. 

Labour and Wages, §•(?. — Farm labourers, £25 to 
JB30, with board and lodging ; married couples, £40 to 
£45 ditto ; shepherds, £30 to £40 ditto ; artisans, 8*. to 
125. per day ; domestic servants, £20 to £25, with board 
and lodging ; common labourers, 4*. to 6*. per day. 

Prices of Provisions in the Capital, — Beef, bd. to 8rf. 
per lb. ; mutton, 4c?. to 6</. ; veal, 6c?. to lOrf. ; butter, 
1*. 6c?. to \s, 9d.', cheese, I*, to 1*. 3c?.; tea, 2.?.; 
sugar, 4c?.; coffee, Is. 2c?. to 2*.; bread, l^d. to 2c?.; 
potatoes, 6s. to Ss. per cwt. ; bacon, 1*. Ic?. to 1*. 4c?. 
per lb. ; pork, fresh, 7d. to lOc?. 

Cape of Good Hope and Natal. 

These colonies of Great Britain are situated in South 
Africa, and embrace an area of 250,000 square miles. 
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The climate of the colonies is fine and healthy, the soil 
fertile and capable of growing almost all kinds of pro- 
duce. There are two colonies — one called the Cape 
Colony, the other Natal. 

Cape Colony. 

The area of this colony is 104,981 square miles. The 
soil is fertile, and produces all kinds of breadstuffs, as 
wheat, barley, oats, and maize, or Indian com. The 
great branch of trade, however, is wool, and this gives 
a stimulus to sheep farming, which is carried on to a 
great extent. Both the soil and climate are peculiarly 
favourable to the growth of the vine, and at one period 
Cape wines were largely exported for sale in this coun- 
try ; the introduction, however, of the favourite wines 
of the continent of Europe at a low price has, we 
believe, greatly injured this trade of the colony. Fruits 
of every kind are grown in abundance. Game is plen- 
tifully met with. The mineral resources of the colony 
are not extensive. The capital of the Western Pro- 
vince is Cape Town ; that of the Eastern Province is 
Graham^s Town. The population is made up of whites, 
102,156; natives, 129,167; aliens, 10,534. 

Natural Products, — Sheep, cattle, horses, wool, hides, 
skins, wine, wheat, barley, maize, oats, fruits, copper, 
ivory, and ostrich feathers. 

Price of Land, — Waste and crown lands sold by 
auction subject to an annual quit rent on each lot, and 
at a reserved price sufficient to defray expenses of 
survey, title deeds, &c. The quit rent may be redeemed 
upon payment of fifteen years^ purchase, one-fourth of 
purchase money may be paid in three months, and 
remainder in eight equal instalments at the expiration 
of five, six, or seven years, subject to a mortgage of the 
Jandj and interest at 6 per cent, per auuuni. 
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Naval and military settlers may obtain a remission 
of purchase money, but must pay cash for expenses of 
survey, title-deed, inspection, &c. 

Labour (wages fluctuate much and are uncertain). — 
Farm servants, viz., shepherds and herdsmen, brick- 
layers, masons of all kinds, shoemakers, tailors, saddlers, 
butchers, bakers, painters and glaziers, and domestic 
servants. 

Natal 

Is an ofl^shoot from the Cape Colony, established in 
1836 by a number of emigrants from the above colony 
who were dissatisfied with its government. The area 
of Natal is 19,000 square miles. The climate is very 
fine, the sky clear and brilliant ; little rain falls ; the 
soil varies in quality, but is generally rich and fertile ; 
it is capable of growing grain of various kinds, and 
fruits and flowers, of almost every variety flourish every- 
where. Sugar and cotton are very largely cultivated, 
and promise to become sources of great wealth to the 
colony. The breeding of sheep is also progressing. The 
capital is Pietermaritzburg, the Port D'Urban. The 
population — whites, 11,950; natives, 145,633. 

Natural Products, — Cotton, wool, sheep, sugar, coflee, 
arrowroot, fruits, cattle, horses, hides, wheat, maize, 
and oats. 

Price of Land, — Free grants to officers in Queen's 
service. Land, upset price, 4^. per acre ; 10 per cent, 
of purchase money, with expenses of survey, to be paid 
down, and the balance within one month. 

Kind of Labour required, and Rates of Wages, — Farm 
labourers, £40 per annum, with board and lodging ; 
artisans, 7s, 6d, to 10*. per day; labourers, 4*. 6^. to 
6*. ; domestic servants, £40 per annum, with board 
and lodging. 
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The following, issued by her Majesty^s Commis- 
sioners of Emigration, will be found useful : — 

A List of Gentlemen who act as special Emigration A^rents in this 
country for the several Colonial governments from whom thej hold 
appointments. The shipping arrangements, however, for the Emi- 

Sants, except in the case of New Zealand and partially of Queens- 
ad, BtUl remain with the Emigration Commissioners. 

c .T ^ . 7. C G. S. Walters, Esq., assisted by R. F. 

South Austraka | NEWLANi),E8q.,6,CopthalCou3kE.C. 

rx ^ 7 J ?H. JoEDAw, Esq., I7, Graoechurch 

Qy^nsland | Street, E.C. 

Neto Zealand General Govern- | John Morrison, Esq., 3, Adelaide 

( Place, London Bridge. 



ment . . 
Nelson . . 
Hawke's Bay 
Marlborough 
Southland 

Auckland . 
Canterbury 
Otago . . 



Ditto. 

{ Messrs. Bidgwat & Sons, 40, Leicester 

( Square. 

I John Mabshhan, Esq., 16, Charing 

( Cross. 

I Crawford & Auld, St. Andrew's Square, 

( Edinburgh. 



Colonial Oppicbrs who have undertaken to answer, as far as in their 
power, Inquiries addressed to them, post paid, by persons in the 
iJnited Kingdom, respecting their P^iends or Belatives in the 
Colonies. 



Colony. 



North America. 

Canada 

Nova Scotia . . . . 
New Brunswick . . . 
Prince Edward's Island 
Newfoundland . . . 



Australia. 
New South Wales 
Yiotoria . . . 



Officer. 



South Australia . 
Western Australia 
New Zealand . . 



Tasmania . . 
Queensland . 

Africa. 



'JVataJ 



I 



The Provincial Secretary . . 
The Provincial Secretary . . 
The Provincial Secretary . . 
The Colonial Secretary . . 
Timothy Mitchell, Esq., In- 
spector of Police . . . 

The Secretary for Lands . . 

The Commissioner of Trade 
and Customs 

The Chief Secretary . . . 

GDhe Immigration Agent . . 

John Morrison, Esq., 3, Ade- 
laide Place, King Wm. St. 

The Colonial Secretary . . 

The Immigration Agent . . 

The Colonial Secretary . . 
The Colonial Secretary . . 



Address. 



Canada. 
Halifax. 
Frederickton. 
CharlotteTown. 

St. John's. 

Sydney. 

Melbourne. 

Adelaide. 

Perth. 

London. 

Hobartown. 

Brisbane. 

Cape Town. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CONCERNING THOSE PITTED AND UNFITTED TO BE 

SUCCESSFUL EMIGRANTS. 

In this department of our social economy, as in that of 
others, intending emigrants will be found to range 
themselves under one or other of two great classes : 
first, those ^^ who have been accustomed to, and who 
are willing to the end of their days to carry on, hard 
work;" and second, those who have not been accus- 
tomed to hard work, and who, upon the whole, do not 
hold it in high favour. And here let it be noted that 
the "hard work" specified is more that of the ^* hands" 
than that of the " head ; ^^ not that we mean to suggest 
that the labour of the hands is not the better of the 
wise dictates of the head, but simply that the labour 
is of that kind which gives rough and horny palms 
and strong and vigorous muscle. That kind of labour 
— and hard labour in the old country it undoubtedly 
is — which leaves the muscles weak and the hands 
white, is not wanted in a new country. In pro- 
cess of time doubtless, with advancing years and 
consequent wealth, luxury and leisure in colonies 
will come to demand the labour of the head ; but 
that time being far oflF as yet, the labour of the hands 
is what they now want, and what alone they will 
take. This excludes, therefore, and rigidly excludes, 
all those classes of professional men, clerks, book- 
keepers, small tradesmen, and the like. Not but what 
these men are wanted ; but the numbers of them are 
small, and their places are much more readily filled 
up from the ranks of the old settlers than in this 
country is thought of. It may be taken as an axiom 
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that the newer the colony, or field of emigration, the less 
is lahour of the ^^ white handed ^^ class required. It is 
too prevalent a notion amongst us that a man who has 
not been successful here, and who, in point of fact, 
may have been more given to shirking work than the 
doing of it, has only to emigrate, and all will be well. 
Alas ! for the ruin and misery that the acting upon this 
notion has caused ! Go, as the writer of these pages 
has. gone, amongst the crowds of emigrants landed 
upon the shores of their adopted country ; trace them 
in their searches after settlement, and what is the 
almost invariable result? Success to those who with 
willing hearts and brawny arms take anything in 
hand ; who can handle the spade, or wield the hammer 
or the mallet ! — misery to those who, eve^ if they have 
the willing heart, have not the power of hand or of 
muscle to work ! It is hard, very hard, for one accus- 
tomed in this country to sit at a desk, or watch 
behind a counter, to take all at once to work, to which 
here he has been accustomed to attach a certain degree 
of degradation, and which wrings from his brow the 
sweat, and gives to his feeble frame the pains of hard 
and constant manual labour. But far from wishing 
the reader to believe what we ourselves say on this most 
important subject — than which, indeed, to the intending 
emigrant nothing can be more important, as it aifects 
the whole question of his success or non-success — we 
take leave to present him with the opinion of other 
authorities ; and in so doing we do him a great service. 
Take, for instance, the following from the written 
opinion of one of the best authorities on emigration 
to the United States : — 

^^ But America does not require one class of people ; 
we mean gentlemen with ' white hands,^ and a courtly 
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style; professional men^ small tradesmen (without 
capital), shopmen, clerks, teachers, commercial agents, 
and literary gentlemen — they "will here be in com- 
petition with an already redundant supply of such 
men, ' citizens born,' with whom competition is useless, 
and with whom the foreigner, as a rulCy cannot success- 
fully struggle. Still it may be questioned but what 
some few may, in the recesses of the ^ Far West,' 
'find useful and even profitable employment; for in- 
stance, a ^ surgeon,^ or, perhaps, a ^schoolmaster ; ' 
but from the difficulty of hitting that particular spot, 
and the great obstacles in the way of certain success, it 
is at once frankly and honestly stated that the ^ white 
hands ^ are not wanted in the United States, under 
any circumstances whatever ; and to such, being here 
(America), is recommended at once return to their native 
shores ; or, being in their European homes, not to cross 
the Atlantic for the purpose of seeking success here, 
for here it will not be found,'^ Again he says — ^' It 
is earnestly hoped that men of this stamp will keep 
away, as they only embarrass, without a chance of 
success, the efibrts of those whom they may interest 
in their behalf, or to whom they may get introduced. 
If a man is not prepared for hard and laborious duty, 
he is not wanted here/^ 

Another authority divides the emigrants into three 
classes — those who ought, those who may, and those 
who ought not to go : — 

^^ There are certain classes of persons, from their 
condition and circumstances in life, who are proper 
subjects for emigration. There are those who ought to 
emigrate, and there are those who ought not ; and 
as great and serious mistakes have been committed 
from a want of correct information on the subject, it 
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IS considered of importance to describe briefly each 
class of persons. 

" Those who ought to go, — America being a growing 
country and a land for labour and industry, the poor 
industrious labouring man, "with a wife, and two, three, 
or more sons and daughters, fit for labour, and of 
sober habits, would do well to emigrate. Sober habits 
are indispensable, for otherwise, spirits and beer are 
so cheap in America (good whisky being only one 
shilling per gallon), as to induce a gradual but ruinous 
tendency. A labouring man and his two sons, for 
instance, may earn 18*. per week each, making together 
£2 146\, whilst the common necessaries of life are 
generally less than half the price paid for them in this 
country. This amount brought to a careful wife would, 
at the end of a year or two only, place the poor man 
and his family almost above the world's perplexities, 
and his table would be plentifully supplied with such 
necessaries of life as he probably never before had the 
privilege of enjoying. This description of persons, as 
well as some others of a similar class, are the objects 
of the author's anxious care and regard. 

^^ The labouring mechanic, too, with a family of the 
like description, in consequence of wages being higher 
in America than those of a similar class of labourers in 
this country, would also be a fit subject for emigration. 
But all parties are earnestly cautioned against taking 
out families of small children, as, of all things, especially 
in travelling, they will be found the most burdensome 
and distressing. 

^' Those who may go, — The active trader or dealer; but 
he will probably not find an immediate improvement in 
his circumstances, as it will take him some time to 
become acquainted with the practices and chicanery of 
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traders in America. He most probably must pturcliase 
his knowledge of trading and dealing by a few mistakes 
and losses; but after he becomes initiated^ he may 
succeed as well as his neighbours, and infinitely better 
than in this country, the profits on all trades being 
about double, whilst family or housekeeping expenses 
will be found to be less by one half than in England. 
To the individual who has a small pension, or fixed 
income, which will not comfortably provide him with 
the necessaries of life, emigration would be highly 
desirable ; and also to many others under similar 
circumstances. 

*^ Those who ought not to go. — Those who can get any- 
thing like a good living at home, the poor gentleman, 
the idler, the tippler, — these and similar characters are 
very unfit subjects for emigration to America, or, in 
fact, to any country where labour and industry are the 
only guarantees to success, and where its inhabitants 
are a plodding, industrious, and 'go-a-head^ description 
of individuals.'^ 

From what has been thus said, the reader will be 
able to decide as to the chances of success possessed by 
diflferent classes of intending emigrants; and of all 
these classes the best chance is given to those who can 
farm, or who can labour on a farm, or do what is called 
country work. As to ^' dress and till the land '^ was 
the first work appointed to man, so it seems to be the 
first work of the pioneer of emigration in new countries. 
But on this point we shall have more to say in a suc- 
ceeding chapter. Next to farmers and farm labourers 
are the mechanics, the carpenters, smiths, joiners, shoe- 
makers, tinsmiths; and amongst females — servants, 
dressmakers, and good white seam sewers. The fol- 
lowing extracts upon the question of labour will be 
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useful here. They have reference specially to two fields 
of emigration only — the United States and Canada; 
but the remarks which they embody convey infor- 
mation of importance to all emigrants, wherever they 
may purpose going : — 

Mechanics," says a writer on Canadian emigration, 
may remain out of work for months at la, time, but 
good farm servants can almost anywhere obtain situa- 
tions. They are treated well by their employers ; and 
from the excellent system of education, the mere con- 
tact with the older settlers highly improves both their 
minds and morals, and in a short time may count 
on being themselves employers of labour. I never 
knew or heard of a sober, industrious couple that came 
out, even if they had not a farthing in the world when 
they arrived at Toronto, who had not at the end of ten 
years a well-stocked farm of their own. 1 do not think 
that, in general, single mechanics are better off than 
good workmen at home ; perhaps the only exceptions 
are blacksmiths, tailors, and shoemakers. Their wages 
are nominally higher ; but owing to the great scarcity 
of money, work is generally paid on the truck system, 
and an order for a barrel of flour or a ham is of very 
little use to a man who is paying two dollars a week 
for his board. If a mechanic of any of the common 
trades has a few pounds to spare, and cannot get work 
in the large towns, let him buy enough of land near 
some village, in a good situation, to support his family. 
If a skilful workman, he will soon have a connection 
in the surrounding country, and when the neighbour- 
hood becomes more populous his established reputation 
will prevent all injury from competitors. But to all 
intending emigrants I say — marry. It is an axiom 
with the domestic economists of NortK Asxi^xvi».^ \ksaS^ 
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a man and his wife can live for less than a single man^ 
even in a city. But do not suppose that a wife can be 
easily met with in Canada. Women are in as great 
demand there as dollars ; and none that are young and 
in good health need remain for many months without 
being either married or engaged. When families bring 
out female servants, it is necessary, in order to prevent 
them going off at a time when they are most wanted, 
to make them sign a written agreement to serve for a 
stipulated period. 

" The better class of emigrants may be divided into 
those who have a capital and those who have not. The 
former will do well if they have but twenty or thirty 
pounds a year ; they can buy a hundred acres of good 
land, for which they can pay in instalments spreading 
over twelve years, commencing at £2 for the lot, and 
annually increasing until it reaches £16 in the last year ; 
and they must be very idle if they cannot make their 
farm support them comfortably while the annuity is pay- 
ing the instalments, and purchasing stock, and agricul- 
tural instruments. Those, however, who think of em- 
barking all their property in a scheme by which they 
will, for years at least, be deprived of the luxuries and 
many of what they had considered the necessaries of life, 
would do well to consider before they take this step. 
A steady, persevering person, if used to agricultural 
pursuits, would get on very well ; but a young man 
who had perhaps lived in a city all his life, and who 
had not very clear ideas as to which end of the plough 
went first, and who wished to become a settler for the 
sake of hunting deer and bears, would very soon find 
his capital slip though his fingers. A Canadian farmer 
must work harder in summer than an English one, on 
account of the sudden changes of the seasons and the 
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length of the winter; and in winter he will have to 
get in firewood to last during the next year. If he 
gets over this chopping soon, and has no friends to 
visit, he may have a little shooting for a few days ; but 
in general he will not require any gun but an old 
musket to drive away the pigeons in spring, and 
pretty sharp practice he will have in banging away all 
day at birds that do not come in flocks, but in clouds 
some three or four miles long; and, after all, if he 
should lie in bed after daybreak, perhaps he may find 
that the half of a field of corn has taken to itself the 
wings of the morning. Perhaps the best way for a young 
man of this kind to learn what he has to expect in the 
backwoods, and to gain a knowledge of the world in a 
cheap manner, would be to go on the same plan as I 
was taught to swim. When bathing on the seaside 
1 was enticed into a boat, and when about thirty yards 
from the shore I was thown overboard into deep water 
by my remorseless father. Before this I had always 
considered that there was some bodily defect that pre- 
vented me from floating ; bnt somehow or other, I very 
speedily managed to get on land, and have been able to 
swim ever since. Let him leave his capital at home, 
and with £10 in his pocket start for Canada in the 
cheapest way, for he must begin to rough it at once. 
Let him stay there a year. And if at the end of that 
time he writes home to his friends that he has chopped 
for three months in the bush in the depth of winter, 
sleeping at night in a bark shanty ; that he has, by the 
blessing of Providence, only cut off two of his toes, had 
a touch of the fever and ague, his face skinned by the 
March winds, and suffered from the snow-blindness, 
and knows the bite of a musqiiito when he feels it ; and 
if he adds that he has worked Awtm^ ^ \i\iOkfe V^\:^^^ 
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cradling and binding at just four times the rate they 
reap in England^ with the sun at 80° in the shade^ and 
says that he is still determined to become a settler^ 
then — and not till then — that young man may be con- 
sidered fit for a backwoodsman. He will become rich 
in a few years^ and may send home for his money and 
a wife — the wife, at all events, money or no money.'' 
The following extracts are peculiarly suggestive : — 
^^ I would observe, as a fundamental principle, that 
colonies appear to be as much, and of necessity, 
governed by the laws of demand and supply in regard 
to the amounts of the various descriptions of popula- 
tion required, as are individuals, companies, or com- 
munities in their ordinary transactions; and any 
departure from those laws inflict injury as much in the 
one case as in the other. Grand schemes of emigra- 
tion, conducted in the present state of our information 
with regard to our colonies, it is believed, would most 
probably present similar disheartening results, which 
grand schemes of other shipments would which had 
not been 'ordered,' or had been sent without full 
acquaintance with the particular necessities or demands 
of the country. The paupers ' shovelled ' out from 
England, and thrown under the rock of Quebec, in 
ignorance or disregard of the wants of the colony, or 
fitness of the individuals to be proper colonists; the 
hand-loom weavers of the West of Scotland, unfitted, 
the majority of them, to supply the wants of Canada, 
yet flocking out in shiploads to Quebec, and forwarded 
to the upper country at government expense, in many 
instances only to experience disappointment, and to be 
obliged to swell the public factories of the neighbouring 
republic, — these are cases illustrative of the evils con- 
nected with even a very limited emigration, conducted 
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without regard to the principles of demand and supply, 
and which, if extended as proposed, so as to allow a 
freer communication with our colonies, would only 
aggravate evils. The great error lies in supposing that 
the classes of persons who are over abundant at home, 
and consequently least wanted, are exactly those most 
needed by the colony — broken -spirited paupers, hand- 
loom weavers, and other persons unaccustomed, and 
frequently quite unfit, for the kinds of labour in demand 
by the colony ; as also a description of Irish labourers 
who either cannot or will not work, except upon canals, 
and who flock out to the United States and to Canada, 
and are the cause of serious disturbances on account of 
their large numbers." 

" I would, however, wish to disabuse your minds of 
an idea too common, that a person not good enough for 
his own country is good enough for the colonies. There 
never was a greater fallacy. Prudence, temperance, and 
sound Christian principles are necessary in one place 
as the other. Hard work, and plenty of it, is the rule 
of colonial life. The apathetic, idle, and intemperate 
had better remain here, for they have even less chance 
there than at home. As might be expected, clerical 
assistants, governesses, tutors, and, in a word, all that 
relates to the intellectual, is not in the same demand 
as in an old country ; but the sinews and muscles of 
the industrious labourer are at a constant premium. I 
have never known a time, moreover, when there was 
not a great demand for respectable female domestic 
servants — a most valuable class of emigrants, if selected 
with care ; and one which, with ordinary prudence, 
cannot fail to accumulate money and better their con- 
dition. 

'^ At the same time, the idle, the profligate^ aad t\\& 
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destitute are to be found there as well as here. Vice 
and folly are not peculiar to old countries. That which 
is really peculiar to Australia is the wondrous extent 
of its bush and of its natural pastures. In these is a 
road to independence and wealth which, of course, does 
not exist here; whilst the quantity of land suited to 
agricultural purposes as yet unoccupied, is another re- 
source unknown here. Hence a man whose wife and 
family are a burthen to him here, finds his labours 
lightened and his children wealth, when he sets up his 
household gods on a freehold there. 

" Now, I hold it to be very unwise for a man or 
woman to emigrate with a hope of obtaining that 
which may be had easier and better here. Generally 
speaking, a person in the habit of working for wages 
here — that is, when he can get work and wages — will 
be sure to find employment, if he does not join unions 
and combinations, to keep wages at probably five or six 
times the amount which he ever got here. I am sorry 
to say my country people are distinguislied for a diffi- 
culty of suiting themselves and others, when they get 
to Australia. At certain times, when there happened 
to be a dearth of labour — which never would be the 
case if wages were more reasonable — I was sure to 
remark that, generally, three-fourths of the knots of 
labourers hanging about at the comers of streets, 
waiting for something '' to turn up,^^ were Irish. Their 
ordinary education here makes them so dependent, that 
it ill adapts them for colonial life, which especially 
requires persons to rely on themselves. They are too 
often looking to the government, or to the chapter of 
accidents. Yet whilst they take some time to acquire 
habits of independent energy and self-reliance, they 
have no difficulty in picking up a good opinion of their 
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own deserts, and will remain idle sooner than take four 
shillings or five shillings per day. No; they must 
have six or seven shillings. Yet these are men who, 
in all probability, never got more than one shilling in 
Ireland. 

" Now if there be any one here — man or woman — 
intending to go out to Australia, I would beg of him 
or her to avoid that self-sufficient pride which, in nine 
cases out of ten, is only a cloak for indolence. Be as 
careful as you can — especially you of the gentler sex — 
into what employment you do enter first : but donH 
higgle much about the terms for the first six months. 
Keep your eyes and ears open ; get as much colonial 
experience, and as fast as you can ; and when you 
have earned a character for industry and temperance, 
depend on it you will never want in Australia. 

^^ I was talking the other day to one of the working 
class, who mentioned that three * boys ^ — that is, three 
men, each about thirty years old — had gone out to 
Queensland ; but reported it to be ^ a terrible place.^ 
I asked what they were doing — had they got work? 
^ Oh, that wasn't it : shure they had got illigant 
places/ On further inquiry it turned out that these 
three men, who literally knew nothing about sheep or 
cattle — or, for that matter, about anything else — had, 
in the dearth of properly qualified persons, actually got 
employment on a station at the rate of £40 per annum 
each, with weekly rations of 10 lbs. beef, 2 lbs. sugar, 
J lb. tea, and flour ad libitum I 

^^ What then, you may ask, was the cause of their 
discontent ? I can only give you my informant's reply 
to the same question — ' Troth, thin, it's myself as 
dunna — unless it be the work.^ 

"That was just it. In that sense, all k>cs&\x^jJcsss. Sa^ 

Da 
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' a terrible place/ These three great hulking fellows, 
who had been leading a ' loafing ' sort of life between 
Kingstown and Dalkey, could not abide forty pounds 
per annum and plenty of wholesome food, because they 
were expected to ' work,^ I have met some of that 
class in the colonies, but generally found that they 
remained ' hewers of wood and drawers of water ' to 
the end of their days/' 

The last of these two extracts is from an exceedingly 
able lecture by Sir Richard G. MacDonnell, C.B., late 
Governor of South Australia, delivered in Dublin, and 
although the remarks have special reference to that 
colony and to Irish emigrants thereto, still they are 
equally applicable to all classes of emigrants, and to 
all colonies. Wherever such common sense considera- 
tions as are here given are neglected or overlooked, 
in like proportion as they are so neglected or over- 
looked, will disappointment and loss be the lot of the 
emigrant. 

At a time when so much distress exists amongst the 
operatives in our manufacturing districts, and at the 
same time no small uncertainty as to how long it will 
still exist amongst them, the attention of those inte- 
rested in their welfare has been and is still being 
directed to emigration as a remedy for this distress. 
The following will be useful, from a well-known paper 
devoted to the consideration of social and commercial 
economy, as to the utility of emigration to manufac- 
turing operatives, and contrasting their chances of suc- 
cess in new lands with those of agricultural labourers : — 

^'Though doubtless a few amongst the cotton 
operatives would ultimately make their way in the 
colonies in connection with rural employments, the 
majority of them would be utterly imequal to the rough 
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bodily toil and out-door exposure a colonist without 
capital must go throupjh before he can attain success. 
It was justly observed by Mr. Cobden that a population 
accustomed to wages for each family ranging from 30*. 
to 8O5. per week might well consider whether 'they 
will improve their condition by emigration. If we were 
dealing with an agricultural labourer who has been 
brought up to the business, you could not confer a 
greater blessing upon that man ' than to transfer him 
to a wild country where 'he instantly doubles his 
wages.^ But the result would be very different if a 
weaver or cotton spinner was transferred to Australia or 
Canada, where there is no demand for the kind of labour 
to which he has been accustomed. And he added : 
' Depend upon it no [labouring] man benefits himself 
by changing his business after he arrives at years of 
maturity ; but he may benefit himself by transferring 
himself to a field of operations where there will be more 
demand for the skill which he has acquired.' Now this 
bears directly upon all classes of agriculturists. The 
agricultural labourer who can get out to Canada or 
Australia, and will, when there, avoid drink and go 
back into the wilder districts where his labour is most 
in demand, is certain to improve his circumstances, and 
will probably end by becoming the owner of his farm, 
and leave his family in a position of prosperity and 
independence. The greatest difficulty with the labourer, 
however, is how to get to the colony, where the skill he 
possesses, 'the might that slumbers in the peasant's 
arm,' can be turned to better account than at home. 
For this he must mainly rely on assisted emigration, 
either through the colonial agents or his own friends. 

"But emigration, especially to Australia, offers to 
farmers still more inviting and more ^\^\5L\\a!ckVi\|t^'s^^^'^- 
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The farmer is seldom without some capital of his own, 
ranging from £500 to £3,000, and with the command 
of either sum, a farmer, with intelligence and sobriety, 
may well-nigh be certain to make a good living, per^ 
chance a fortune, by the exercise in Australia of the 
knowledge he possesses. When we see the restrictions 
and burdens under which tenant-farmers are compelled 
to carry on their business in this country, it is sur- 
prising more of them, especially the younger men, do 
not take their skill and capital to the Australian 
colonies/' 

After detailing the experience and the success of a 
farmer who emigrated to Australia, the article concludes 
suggestively thus : — 

'^ When we consider that success such as indicated by 
the above letter is simply the result of steady and perse-^ 
vering attention to the business which, to any intelligent 
farmer or country gentleman, constitutes the pleasure 
as well as the business of life, and that a moderate 
capita] places the opportunity of commencing a similar 
career within the reach of thousands of competent men, 
who are struggling against high rents, cropping cove- 
nants, game preserves, and gamekeepers, as tenant- 
farmers, and the great competition for farms in this 
country, we cannot but feel surprised that more farmers 
do not turn their attention to Australia as the field for 
their exertions/' 

And commenting upon the above, another paper has 
the following : — 

" The account of the success of the Australian 
farmer alluded to in the above article should prove one 
of the strongest inducements for agriculturists in this 
country to emigrate to one or other of the Australian 
colonies. During our inspection of the Australian 
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Courts in the International Exhibition, we learned 
something of the history of this enterprising gentle- 
man, who was in the possession of something like 
£3,000 to £4,000 when he left England. We under- 
stood, when in the Exhibition, that his vineyards near 
Adelaide had proved the great source of income, which 
was stated to be several thousands annually. It 
appears, however, that stock farming has been and is 
to him the most reliable means for securing a large 
income. It is not to be supposed that the above is an 
exceptional case. The extraordinary success of several 
others of the colonial stock farmers was detailed to 
us. In almost every instance sheep had proved the 
lever by which they had been raised from a state of 
dependence to one of great affluence. Some of the 
stock farmers had arrived in the colony without capital. 
While thus referring to the Australian colonies as a 
field for the enterprising emigrant, it is not to be 
inferred that every one will succeed. What we wish 
to convey is that the same amount of self-denial and 
unwearied industry exercised by farmers in this country 
will generally secure comfort, with more or less of the 
means whereby the pecuniary position of the family 
may be raised.'^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE VOYAGE. — CHOICE OF VESSEL. 

OUTFITS. 

By the time the intending emigrant has fairly made up 
his mind to leave his native country, what with the 
details he will meet with in such papers or books as 
he may come across, or with the resMli oi ^xi.O«s. ^-ssss^ss^ 
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conversation as he may have with one or another, he 
will see that, for a time at least, his lot will be one of 
considerable hardship, or at least one compassed with 
difficulty. He may not, however, be prepared to be told 
that the greatest difficulties — certainly not the least — 
meet him as he begins his journey to the adopted 
land ; meet him, at all events, where he would at first 
sight believe they would not meet him — ^in his own 
country, and raised, too, by his own countrymen. But 
so it is, and pity for him that it is so. These diffi- 
culties begin with the preparations for his voyage. The 
writer of these pages has had some little experience of 
nearly all classes of men, in diflferent countries, both 
at home and abroad ; and it has been his lot to know 
and liear something of rogues ; but he is free to confess 
that the rogues connected with shipping ports are, out of 
sight, the most perfect — if, indeed, such a word is not 
debased by being used in connection with such ruffians. 
Fair to the face, but foul at the heart, they are like the 
apples of Sodom, tempting to the eye, but full of 
choking dust. It is scarcely possible to give the reader 
an idea of the number of the scoundrels who per- 
petually haunt the paths of the emigrant in our 
shipping ports, nor of the villainies which they have 
perpetrated, and still daily perpetrate. Take up the 
papers of such a port, for instance, as Liverpool ; and 
you will have no great difficulty in meeting with cases 
of the most heartless and debased extortion and rob- 
bery committed by those who hang about the paths of 
the emigrant. So kind, agreeable, and attentive arc 
they in their demeanour and ways, so obliging in their 
offers of assistance, so fair in their representation of 
circumstances which do not exist, so false in those 
which do, that one not aware of the existence of such 
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deep-dyed villains can scarcely refrain from lending a 
willing ear to them, and being cheated by them in the 
long run. 

We write warmly on the subject because we feel 
warmly, knowing through our own experience, and 
that of others, how bitterly many emigrants have had 
to regret that they ever came within their clutches, 
or had been persuaded by them to follow their perni- 
cious counsels. The only true safeguard against the 
machinations of these fellows is to have nothing what- 
ever to do with them. Do not suppose, as some have 
supposed, that you can use them for your purposes, and 
then drop their acquaintance when you like. Believe 
us, that they are far too clever to allow of that game 
being played; and with their knowledge of human 
nature, and the thousand and one little tricks of which 
they are thoroughly cognisant, and of many, we may 
say the majority, of which you are probably profoundly 
ignorant, you will find, in the long run, that they have 
used you for their purposes ; and assuredly they will 
not feel depressed or low-spirited when they drop your 
acquaintance, as drop it they will as soon as they have 
served their purpose by you. It is a hard thing to 
inculcate, harder still to practise, the precept that you 
"should believe all men to be rogues till you prove 
them to be honest '/' but, unchristian as it is in its 
principle, we are nevertheless almost inclined to say that 
to practise it in a shipping port is the only ground of 
safety for the emigrant. The best plan is, as we have 
said above, to have nothing to do with any one who 
comes up to scrape an acquaintance with you, and pro- 
fesses very shortly after he has done so to take a 
great interest in your interests. The ingenuity these 
" hangers-on ^' at seaports possess \a tx^^xnO^ssv^s.^ ^5»S^ 
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the way in which they contrive to worm themselves 
into your secrets is, what the Yankees say, ^^ a 
caution." It is right, however, to point out to the 
reader one or two of the ways in which these " runners" 
or " touters ^^ get hold of unsuspecting emigrants, and 
of the representations they make to them. " Touters ^^ 
have no small knowledge of human nature, and remark- 
ably developed powers of observation. It is therefore 
no very difficult task for them to pick out, from the 
always loitering crowd which is to be found in the 
docks of a seaport town, those who are about to 
emigrate. Winning indeed are their ways ; profuse in 
their proffers of help are they to those of whom they 
get the listening ear. Wise in their day and genera- 
tion, they charm very wisely. Worming out of the 
intending emigrant the port he intends to sail to, and 
the ship he intends to sail by, the first point which the 
" touter " is desirous to impress upon the emigrant's 
mind is that he knows the ship well — the agents or 
owners better. Indeed, such influence has he with the 
latter, that, according to his statement, he can get the 
passage tickets negotiated in such a way that no small 
saving can be effected ; if the emigrant will only leave 
it to him, all will be well. " Leave it to me, my good 
fellow "-^how rapidly the fellow becomes good in view 
of the plunder which may be got out of him ! — 
^^eavo it to me, and Til make it all right." If this 
speech is accompanied by the ^' clink of glasses," we 
fear that the emigrant is a '^ gone coon." 

From all this, three rules of conduct may be gathered : 
— First, have no speech at all with strangers at a sea- 
port, farther than the ordinary civil terms of " good- 
day," or " yes " or '^ no," as the case may be ; the more 
of the ^' no" the better. Secondly, never be persuaded 
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to accept of any hospitality from a stranger. Little 
knowledge, surely, of human nature, is required on the 
part of the emigrant, to be aware that strangers '' who 
give " mean in some way or other " to get/' The 
more profuse the stranger is in proffers of help, the more 
thoroughly be convinced that the greater is the roguery 
contemplated. Thirdly, on no account be persuaded to 
allow the stranger to purchase your passage ticket, or, 
in fact, to have anything whatever to do with your 
financial arrangements. Go personally to the office of 
the ship ; you will have no difficulty in finding it — that 
is, if you care to look for it. Not always is this care, 
however, exercised. Indeed, if there is one thing more 
than another which has astonished and grieved us when 
we have been going amongst emigrants, it is their 
excessive childishness, if we may so term it, believing 
everything said to them, and trusting in everything 
offered to them, by perfect strangers, with whom they 
never before came in contact. This may be, and is, a 
very amiable feature in their character, but it is a sadly 
dangerous one. Another "little game" played upon 
emigrants by touters is the persuading them to go to 
some " emigrants' boarding house,'' some remarkable 
establishment, according to the glowing pictures drawn 
of it by the.toiiter, where all sorts of advantages are 
to be obtained. Have nothing to do with such places. 
Let the emigrant choose a resting-place for himself 
and family in one of the many decent coffee-houses 
with which nearly all seaports abound ; and the farther 
he is from the docks the better — the less chance has he 
of coming in contact with the touting fraternity. Of 
course, much will be said in favour of being near the 
"ship;" but the emigrant will have to move his 
luggage in any case ; and the add\t\o\iVi»V ^oi^X. ^s^-^s^r^ 
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upon him by the extra distance he has to remove them 
will be more than repaid by the fact that he will be 
removed from the scenes of temptation and danger. 
Let the emigrant fly, as from the plague, from the 
haunts of the touters and hangers-on of the docks and 
shipping offices. 

Choice of Vessel, — Although the emigrant who resides 
in a town far from the seaport from which he intends to 
embark may make preliminary inquiries from shipping 
agents there as to vessels he may deem suitable, yet we 
would most earnestly advise him to pay no money till 
he goes personally to the port, and sees and examines 
the ship for himself. We have had numberless instances 
presented to us of the inconveniences, nay, losses, which 
have occurred by adopting the opposite course. It is 
not that shipping agents may not intend to do the best 
for those who apply to them ; but as it is a matter to 
be determined by personal liking, so personal inspection 
of the ship alone can give satisfaction. There are some 
ships essentially comfortable, others essentially the 
reverse ; and the position of the berth or the cabin in 
a ship may just be that which will make the voyage 
comfortable or uncomfortable. No man deems it a wise 
thing to take a house by proxy : why should he take 
a berth on board a ship he may have to occupy for 
weeks or months? And the taking of the berth, 
and the choice of the ship in which it is, are under the 
circumstances much more important than the taking of 
a house. Health is not so easily kept good on board a 
crowded emigrant ship ; and no matter how unhealthy 
the ship may be, or uncomfortable, remember — what 
we once heard most amusingly put — " there is no back 
door to a ship " by which we can slip out on an emer- 
gency. We do not recollect a case where parties were 
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perfectly satisfied with the berths which had been allotted 
to them by the shipping agent. Go then, we advise the 
emigrant, personally to inspect the ship you purpose 
goiug by. See the position of your berth, and note 
whether the vessel is well supplied with sanitary con- 
veniences. The condition of some vessels in this 
respect is absolutely disgraceful. It is right, however, 
to say that, where this is the case with these conve- 
niences, it is much more frequently the fault of the 
passengers than that of the officers of the ship, who 
are, as a rule, only too anxious to secure the utmost 
order and cleanliness in all departments of the vessel ; 
but this desire is thwarted, and in many cases rendered 
impossible, in consequence of the filthy habits of some 
of the passengers, and their obstinacy and indiffer- 
ence. The following is the section of the Passenger 
Act which relates to this department of shipboard 
economy : — 

•^ There must be two privies in each passenger ship, 
with two additional privies on deck for every 100 
passengers on board ; and where there are 50 female 
passengers, with at least two water-closets under the 
poop or on the upper deck, for the exclusive use of the 
women and children. The whole number of privies 
need not exceed 12; and they are to be placed in equal 
numbers on each side of the ship, and to be maintained 
in a serviceable and cleanly condition throughout the 
voyiage.^^ — Sec. 25. 

But while examining the ship, and being careful 
to be critical in everything relating to its passenger 
accommodation, it is necessary to remember that the 
condition of a ship in dock, and that of a ship at sea 
under discipline, are two very different things. Never- 
theless a close scrutiny of the ves>%^V ^VN\^ ^^M^i^^ -^s. 
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'' sharp-eyed man '' to know pretty well what *^ kind of 
stuff she is made oV 

The following notes will be valuable to the intending 
emigrant ; they refer to the long voyages, but they will 
be applicable to all : — 

" Engaging Passage. — The earlier cabins and berths 
can be secured, of course the greater the choice. A 
deposit of one half — forfeited in case of non- embarka- 
tion — is paid on engaging the passage ; it can be re- 
mitted from the country by Post-office orders, or when 
large in amount, by banker^ s draft. 

'•'Seeing the Ship, — We are always pleased that our 
vessels should be inspected by intending emigrants or 
their friends, for we know that they will bear inspec- 
tion. But after our ships arrive home on their return 
voyages from China, India, Australia, or New Zealand, 
with their cargoes of tea, silk, wool, or what not, we 
always give them a thorough overhauling ; and if any 
of our country friends should happen to go down to 
look at the finest packets of our line, or the finest ship 
afloat, when they are in this ' stripped ^ state, or even 
when they are in dock, taking in cargo, and finishing 
fitting up, they would find them in a very disorderly, 
slatternly condition, far worse than washing-day at 
home. Indeed, the difference between a ship in dock 
receiving her stores and freight, with her sails unbent, 
her decks lumbered up with cargo, with the same ship 
at Gravesend, or in the Channel, all bright, clean, 
and orderly, cannot be appreciated by those who have 
not had a practical opportunity of judging ; and, if 
when a passenger is looking over our ships, there 
happen to be any first-class vessel for New Zealand 
or Australia just about to leave dock, such vessel will 
^ive him a more truthful idea of the real sea-going 
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state of one of our New Zealand going packets, than 
the particular ship he may think of going by, if such 
ship be only preparing for her voyage. 

" Fitting up Cabins, — Chief cabin passengers fit 
up their own cabins. Second and third cabin and 
steerage passengers have berths built for them, but 
find their own bedding, and any little extra fittings 
they think they may yequire. They also provide 
themselves according to the number of their party, 
with knives, forks, spoons, tin dishes, and baking 
dish, a saucepan or two, cups, saucers, and mugs, 
metal tea and cofiee pot (a hook teapot to hang on the 
bars of the stove is very handy), water cans with lids 
(equal to holding a gallon for each member of the 
family), and bags, tins, or canisters, to hold a week's 
small stores, and half a week's rations ; together with 
wash-bowl, four pounds of marine soap, towels, brush 
and comb, and slop pail with lid ; a do?en or two hooks 
to screw into the ceiling and sides of the berth, some 
tacks, a couple of gimlets, a claw hammer, and a ball of 
strong string, will also be found useful ; and a small 
filter, though not necessary , is occasionally taken in 
the second cabin, together with a small safety lantern, 
and six pounds of composition candles. 

" Beds or (better) good new mattrasses, should be 
of these dimensions : — Single female, 5J feet by 18 
inches ; men's, 6 feet by 20 inches ; married couple, 
6 feet by 36 inches. Bolsters and pillows to match; 
and for each mattrass two or three pairs coarse sheets, 
two blankets, and one strong coverlid. The third cabin 
and steerage clothing outfit is described at page 80. 

" Cooking, — This for the second and third cabin and 
steerage is done at the public stoves by the cooks of 
the ship, and here passengers prei^wce, iVsfc^x. ^^^si^ 
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favourite dishes, make their own arrangements for form- 
ing themselves into little parties for messing, and keep 
their own compartments clean and comfortable.* 

'^ Issuing Stores and Rations, — The steward and one 
of the officers of the ship issue the stores and rations, 
to second and third cabin and steerage passengers, at a 
fixed hour, generally as follows : — Water, every day ; 
meat and large stores, every second day : groceries and 
small stores, once a week. 

^^ Drinkables, — Ale, porter, wines, and spirits, are 
put on board and supplied at the following rates ; but 
under the provisions of the Passengers* Act, spirits 
cannot be supplied to any other than chief-cabin 
passengers, save and except as 'medical comforts,' 
under the sanction of the surgeon; while for the 
strict preservation of order and sobriety in the ship, 
and for the good of all, the quantity of wine and 
spirits supplied to any passenger is never allowed tq 
be excessive. 

s, d. 

Ale or Porter per quart bottle 1 

Port or Sherry .... „ 40 

Champagne •-...• „ 60 

Brandy „ 5 

Spirits „ 3 

Cigars per lb. 20 

Tobacco (Cavendish) ... „ 80" 

The passenger accommodation of emigrant vessels is 
generally made up of ^* cabin,^^ " poop cabin,'^ " deck 
or intermediate cabin,'^ and the '^ between decks " or 
"steerage.^' In the Australian and New Zealand 
vessels, the cabin passengers have to fit up their own 
cabin with wash-stand, &c. &c., the cost of which 
varies, of course, according to the wishes of the 

* The assistance of one or two of the ship's boys is given in cleaning the 
second cabia. 
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passenger. The cabins in the Canadian, and New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia ships, are generally fitted 
np with all conveniences. The difference between 
cabin and poop cabin is, that in the poop cabin the 
berths are permanent standing parts of the ship, and 
their arrangement is fixed, and varies, of course, with 
the " size and build " of the ship ; whereas the cabin 
berths are under the poop, and the space may be, and 
in many vessels is, differently arranged, so far as the 
berths are concerned, for different voyages. The 
following extracts from the Passenger Act relative to 
" berths ^^ will be necessary to be studied by those 
who care to know the ^' reason why ^^ for everything. 
It is a capital rule for every one to follow — to none 
more useful than to the emigrant — "Let nothing of 
importance in business, or in the concerns of daily life, 
be done in a hurry ; and be as fully posted up as 
possible in every detail connected with it.^^ Hence the 
reason why we give so many details on all points con- 
nected with the practical carrying out of emigration. 

*' No ship is to carry passengers on more than two 
decks, except in the case of cabin passengers, where 
the number does not exceed 1 to every 100 tons 
register. No ship is to carry in the poop, round-house, 
or deck-house, or on the ^ upper passengers' deck,' 
more passengers than in the proportion of 1 statute 
adult to every 15 clear superficial feet, or on the Hower 
passenger deck ' than in the proportion of 1 to every 
18 feet of deck allotted to their use. But if the 
height between the lower and upper passenger deck be 
less than 7 feet, or if the apertures for light and air 
(exclusive of side scuttles) be less in size than in the 
proportion of 3 feet to every 100 superficial feet of the 
lower passengers' deck, then only 1 statute ^x^i^ ^J5fc 
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every 25 feet can be carried on the lower deck. No 
ship is to carry more passengers in the whole than 1 to 
every 5 superficial feet clear for exercise, on the upper 
deck or poop, or on the round or deck-house, if the 
latter be fitted on the top with a proper railing.^' 

^^ The decks on which passengers are carried are not 
to be less than 1^ inch in thickness, and to be properly 
secured to and supported by beams of adequate strength, 
forming part of the permanent structure of the vessel. 
The height between decks is not to be less than 6 feet. 
There are not to be more than two tiers of berths on 
any deck ; and the bottom of the lower tier must be at 
least 6 inches above the deck ; and the interval between 
each tier of berths, and between the uppermost tier 
and deck above it, at least 2 feet. The berths are to be 
securely constructed, at a distance of at least 9 inches 
from any water-closet, and not to be of less dimensions 
than after the rate of 6 feet in length by 18 inches in 
width for each statute adult, and sufficient in number 
for the proper accommodation of the passengers con- 
tained in the ^passengers' lists/ Single men of the 
age of fourteen and upwards are to be berthed in a 
separate compartment in the fore part of the ship, or 
in separate rooms, if the ship be divided into compart- 
ments and fitted with enclosed berths. Not more than 
one passenger, unless husband and wife, or females, or 
children under twelve, are to occupy the same berth. 
No berths are to be taken down for 48 hours after the 
arrival of the ship at her destination, unless all the 
passengers shall within that time have voluntarily 
quitted her."— Sees. 20, 21, 22, and 23. 

" In every ^ passenger ship ^ there must be a hospital 
or hospitals set apart, under the poop, or in the round- 
house or deck-house, or on the upper passenger deck. 
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and not elsewhere, not less in size than 18 clear super- 
ficial feet, for every 50 passengers, and properly supplied 
with bed-places, beds, bedding, and utensils/^ — Sec. 24. 

The following, from a capital little pamphlet, entitled 
" Out at Sea " (3d.), on the choice of berth, and fitting 
up of ditto for long Australian or New Zealand voyages, 
will be very useful here : — 

'^ Having decided upon the vessel, the next step is 
to choose a berth. In doing this, several little advan- 
tages and disadvantages have to be kept in view. 
These are — situation, light, and ventilation, and fitting 
up of the sleeping places. As regards what kind of 
passage the emigrant takes, the pocket must of course 
be his chief guide. If first class, no extra provisions 
and no table or cooking utensils will be required, all 
provisions being placed upon the table by the cook and 
steward. If the second or third class is decided upon, 
the following hints as to choice of berth will be found 
useful : — Choose a berth as near as possible to the 
hatchway, so as to secure as much light and fresh 
air as possible ; the immediate neighbourhood of the 
water-closets and hospital being avoided. Choose a 
berth having a whole or a part of a scuttle (a small 
window) opening to the fresh air, thereby securing 
ventilation during the hot weather. Those berths which 
are lighted from the deck, do not possess this impor- 
tant advai^tage. The fitting up of the sleeping places, 
or bunks, must depend upon the si^e and nature of the 
emigrant's family ; but some consideration should be 
given to this point, as much of the comfort of the 
voyage depends upon it. Some general observations 
may, therefore, assist in guiding any one unaccustomed 
to ocean travelling. The bunks should, as far as possible, 
be made fore and aft, or lengthways, of the veaael\ b»^> 
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except in large cabins, for families, it is not often 
possible to obtain fore-and-aft bunks. The chief advan- 
tage of a fore-and-aft bunk is that the motion of the 
ship when rolling is not so annoying, and no change 
of position is required when the ship is ' put about/ 
Children's bunks should not be placed at too great a 
height from the ground, on account of the danger and 
inconvenience of their getting in and out. Care must 
be taken that no bunk is liable to be wet by the 
leakage of the scuttle ; a little attention to this may 
prevent much annoyance and inconvenience in the rough 

weather, when most scuttles leak more or less 

Fore and Second-Cabin Stowage. — The water-can should 
be secured in one comer by means of a strip of wood 
nailed across, of sufficient depth to prevent the chance 
of the can being upset, and yet not so high as to pre- 
vent its being lifted easily in and out of its place. Over 
the water-can, at a convenient height, should be nailed 
another strip of wood, to support a shelf for the wash- 
bowl, and a small strip of wood should then be tacked 
on for a ledge, to prevent the wash-bowl from sliding 
off. These strips of wood should be prepared on shore, 
as it is not always easy to get the necessary wood and 
tools on board ship. The slop-pail should be secured 
by means of a hook screwed into the side of the berth, 
at a proper height for the handle of the pail to hook 
and unhook easily. The corner of the berth that is 
farthest from the door is the most convenient situation 
for it. The exact spot where the hook should be placed 
is easily ascertained by placing the pail in its desired 
position, and then marking the spot where the hook 
would allow the pail to be lifted on and off easily, and 
at the same time allowing the weight of the pail to rest 
on the floor — the hook being merely used to prevent 
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the pa51 froin being upset by the motion of the vessel. 
Plates and Dishes should be hung up against the sides 
of the berth. It is advisable to fasten a string across the 
place where they are hung, to prevent their making a 
disagreeable noise when the ship is in motion. CupSy 
Saucers y Knives , Forks, and Spoons, — The cups may 
be hung on hooks from the ceiling, and the saucers, 
knives, and forks placed in loops formed by strips of 
tape, tacked to the sides of the berth, and at the proper 
distances, so as to form loops of the proper sizes to 
suit the various articles in question. Tins, Bottles, and 
Jars, for the rations, should be placed on a shelf, made 
tvith a three or four-inch edging, so as to prevent the 
articles placed upon the shelf from being thrown oflf 
by the motion of the vessel. The Clothes Bag may 
most conveniently be hung in a comer over the bunk. 
Other articles will be most out of the way, and soonest 
found, when hung up round the sides of the berth ; for 
which purpose, plenty of hooks with screws, gimblets, 
and tacks, should be provided, and also a small claw 
hammer. Too great cleanliness cannot be practised 
with regard to the table requisites, nothing being more 
disagreeable than finding them dirty when they are 
wanted for use. They should, therefore, invariably be 
cleaned immediately after being used, and on no ac- 
count be put away dirty. Attention to these little 
matters, trifling as they may appear, makes the voyage 
comfortable, and conducive to health — a want of it creates 
a series of petty annoyances, often resulting in loss of 
both health and comfort,'' 

Outfits for Passengers, — While we were preparing to 
leave for our intended adopted country, we were told 
by this one and that one what to take and what not 
to take, although the advice seemed to have ixiotl^ ci»l 
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the character of advice " to take/' rather than that of 
'^ not to take/' Had we followed the advice as to what 
to take, we should have had^ in the first place, to 
have spent before our departure no trifling sum in pur- 
chasing the articles which we were recommended to 
purchase ; in the second, to have had an additional sum 
to pay by way of freight for the packages containing 
these purchases ; and in the third place — but although 
the last, not the least in importance — we would on 
arrival have found ourselves possessed of a multitude 
of things of no manner of use to us personally, and of 
no value as an investment to sell again, for they could 
have been easily purchased in the new country, and at 
a cheaper, at least at as cheap a rate as we could have 
purchased them in the old. It may be accepted then 
by the emigrant as a maxim worthy of giving all confi- 
dence to, that " the more you take in money, and the 
less you take in articles of merchandise, either likely 
to be useful to you in the calling you purpose follow- 
ing, or fgr the purpose of sale in the colony, the better/^ 
For it is difficult to say what you will do when you get 
there ; the ^' line of life '' you may deem here to be the 
best to follow there, will, when you get out, probably turn 
out to be altogether unfitted for you; so that what 
articles you may take out to be suitable for that special 
line, will thus be dead weights upon your hands. The 
more free you are to move about, the less luggage you 
have, the better. Money in hand will always be better 
than merchandise. Of course, the skilled mechanic 
or carpenter, and the like, will do well to take his own 
tools with him. But this will not and does not apply 
to the intending farmer, who will find that the tools of 
the country will be easier got there, and better adapted- 
to the work which they have to do, than those of this 
country. This ia specially true of the United States 
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and the British North American Colonies. As a rule 
also with reference to the personal clothing, is is good 
to take as abundant a supply as possible — only let them 
be in good condition. 

As regards the outfit for the voyage, the following is 
what Her Majesty^s Commissioners of Emigration deem 
essential for the long voyages to Australia and New 
Zealand. The length of the voyage to the former 
colony is averaged at three months and a half, and to 
the latter at a little longer than this ; and as, at what- 
ever season of the year it may be made, passengers have 
to encounter very hot and very cold weather, they 
should be prepared for both. 

Outfit, — " The following is a list of the principal 
articles required; but it cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed, as a general rule, that the more abundant the 
stock of clothing each person can afford to take, the 
better for health and comfort during the passage : — 

Single Man's Outfit to Australia, 

8. d, 

1 Moleskin Jacket (warm lined) 8 3 

1 Ditto Waistcoat with sleeves ...... 5 9 

1 Ditto Trousers (warm lined) 1 6 

1 Duck ditto 2 3 

1 Coloured Drill Jacket 3 9 

] Ditto ditto Trowsers 3 3 

1 Ditto ditto Waistcoat 2 7 

1 Blue Pilot Overcoat or Jacket 10 

Or 1 Oilskin Coat 9 6 

2 Blue Serge Shirts or Jersey Frocks, each ..46 

1 Felt Hat 2 

1 Tweed or Scotch Cap 10 

6 Blue Striped Cotton Shirts, each 2 4 

1 Pair of Strong Boots* 8 6 

1 Pair of Light Shoes 5 

4 Coloured Pocket Handkerchiefs, each . . . 6iJ 

4 Pair Worsted Hose, per pair .10 

2 Pair Cotton Half Hose, per pair 7 

1 Pair Braces or Belt 8 

4 Towels, each 5} 

Razor, Shaving-brush, and Glass in Box ... 1 6 

♦ For use on the voyage, shoes or feWpy^eta wem>x<i\i mot^ ^w^x^\snkc!X^^^s». 
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Single WomatCs Outfit to Auttralia. 

8, dm 

1 Warm Goak, with Hood 6 

1 Bonnet, trimmed 5 

1 Sun Hat, not trimmed 2 

1 Stuff Dress J2 

2 Cotton Print Dresses, each ...... 8 6 [ 

C Shifts, each 2 ^ 

2 Coloured Flannel Petticoats, each .... 2 9 

1 StnflF Over ditto 4 6 

2 Twill Cotton ditto, each 2 9 

1 Pair of Stays 2 6 

4 Pocket Haudkerchiefs, each 3^ 

4 Night Caps, each 8 

4 Sleeping Jackets, each 2 

2 Pairs Worsted Hose, per pair 12 

4 Cotton ditto, each 9J 

1 Pair of Leather Shoes 2 9 

1 DittcBoots 5 

6 Towels, each 5t 

Assortment — Needles, Buttons, Thread, &c. . 1 

Each Person would also require — 

6. d, 

1 Bowl and Bottle 19 

Knife, Fork, Deep Tin Plate, 1 Tin Mug, Table- 
spoon, and Teaspoon 16 

2 lbs of Marine Soap, per lb 4 

1 Hair Brush and Comb 1 

3 Pairs of Brown Cotton Sheets, each .... 1 9 

2 Tins Blacking, each 4} 

♦2 Shoe Brushes, each 7i 

♦1 Pair of Blankets 7 6 

*1 Coloured Counterpane 2 9 

*1 Strong Chest with Lock 8 9 

*1 Soiled-linen Clothes-bag 19 

*1 Bed and Pillow . . . . 5 

Cost of Outfit for a Single Man, about . . £5 10 

Ditto Single Woman „ . . 5 15 

Ditto Married Couple „ . . 10 10 



boots. The following is a cheap and excellent composition for preserving 
leather from the bad effects of sea-water : — Linseed oil, 1 gill ; spirits of 
turpentine, 1 oz. ; bees' wax, 1 oz. ; Burgundy pitch, \ oz. ; to be well 
melted together and kept covered in a gallipot; lay on boots or shoes, 
rubbing it in well, and set them in a hot sun, or before the fire. 

* A married couple require but one set of these articles, only of a larger 
size. 
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The cost of an outfit for children varies with their 
size. Generally speaking, three children under 7, 
or two between that age and 14, may be clothed for 
about £o ; but a well-grown girl or boy of 13 years of 
age will cost nearly as much as an adult. 

The outfit for the voyage to the United States and 
to Canada, so far as regards clothing, will of course be 
less in quantity than the above. The "utensils,'^ knives, 
plates, &c., will be the same. The following hints on 
these points, from a practical work, will be useful here: — 

"If you would be advised by one who knows, take a 
private stock of provisions, sufficient to last you six 
weeks, and you will not regret it. Be sure to have a 
proper provision box. If you get one made on purpose, 
let it be of ample dimensions ; when standing upright 
let it open from the side like a safe, instead of the top, 
like an ordinary chest. Let a series of drawers be made, 
to draw out and in, and so contrived that, when the box 
is closed, they cannot fall out ; sugar, salt, &c., &c., 
could be put in these. Let one or two largish recesses 
be provided for stowing away hams, potatoes, &c., but 
it would be better to have a separate box or chest to 
hold bulky articles, from which the provision box in 
daily use could be replenished from time to time. In 
the lid or door of your box have leathern straps nailed 
across ; in these fit your knives, forks, and spoons, I 
discovered on board ship one remarkable propensity in 
these articles, namely, a strong pedestrian inclination 
to walk away to neighbours^ berths or dining halls, which 
inclination could not be curbed by any means but by a 
strict watch during meals, and a resorting to close con- 
finement as soon as these occasions were past. Those 
of my neighbours who had none, or had lost such ap- 
pliances of their own, were benevolently pitched \ix^<VDk 
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by the erratic concerns, and with whom, on search, 
they were generally found ; but the ' last ones,^ if our 
neighbours spoke the truth, had been with them, ' Lord 
bless you, I donH know how many years,^ though I 
certainly was ready to take my veritable oath that I had 
bought the ^ tarnation concerns^ not many days before. 
But emigrants, honest people, have short memories, and 
are sometimes inconsistent. ' Lock up your things as 
you have done with them,' is the moral of this digres- 
sion. Make, before you leave home, a number of strong 
cotton bags ; they will be useful to hold flour, raisins, 
&c., &c., but if you value your peace of mind, and wish 
to have no connection with a vile concern which will be 
continually disturbing your mental equilibrium, avoid, 
I beseech you, those ^ vile inventions of the enemy,' 
yclept ' provision barrels.' These are made out of old 
flour barrels, and have a movable lid, fastened by a 
padlock. I was silly enough to be deluded into pur- 
chasing one. They are excellent things to try a man's 
temper. Suppose you had every thing placed in the 
best order when you leave it — as sure as fate, when you 
return, especially if the ship hfts rolled much in the 
interval, you will have some difficulty in finding what 
you require; like Hope in Pandora^s box, it will be 
sure to be at the bottom ; and with tumbling up this 
thing and that thing, jumbling one bag with another, 
you will at last have the glorious satisfaction of having 
the strongest collection, or 'olla podrida,' of sugar, 
flour, tea, coff'ee, split peas, red herrings, ham, and 
raisins, all in confusion worse confounded, within the 
precincts of that confounded Yankee flour barrel. 
Unless you like the excitement of being cheated, or 
fancy yourself too ' considerably tarnation cute,' as the 
Yankees say, to be cheated, avoid, I pray, the Emigrant 
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Provision Stores in the neighbourhood of the docks. 
The majority of the proprietors keep two kinds of pro- 
visions — good, and very bad. They generally show the 
good as samples, and put up the bad by some clever 
process for the emigrant stores, even though the pur- 
chaser should be standing in the shop the while. But 
back shops are convenient affairs. The tin articles you 
purchase of them are made to sell, no such thing as the 
possibility of their being used for a period equal to the 
voyage being contemplated by the most sanguine emi- 
grant tin-plate worker that ever put solder to metal. 
Your water-can will do well if it does not leak the first 
time you use it. When carrying it full, hold on by the 
body ; the handle is put on for show, not for use, like 
the teacups mentioned by Goldsmith. Your stewpan 
will soon put you in a stew, when some fine breezy day, 
while engaged in cooking, just as your savory mess 
seems done to a nicety, you find the bottom falls out, 
not only losing your meal and your temper, but finding, 
what you would much rather dispense with, the despe- 
rate curses of the assembled inmates of the galley at 
your having damped the fire thereby, and perhaps a 
sudden and by no means agreeable ejection by a well 
planted and vigorous kick from some pugilistic Irish- 
man, with whom, by the way, you will think that the 
^ better part of valour is discretion/ A writer in Cham^ 
bers* Journal says : — ' While hinting at the evanescent 
nature of the tin materials, I cannot urge the same 
fault against the provisions. The tea had evidently 
been upon more than one voyage, and if I had had the 
slightest idea of the dearness of leather in Canada, I 
should have carried my cheese thither to serve for boot 
soles, for which purpose it was evidently well adapted. 
On examining a package marked ^ sugar' iu toi^ \i^<.^"^ 
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found it coptain a very curious compound of sand and 
timber, vnth a very faint trace of saccharine matter, 
T)ut sufficient to give a slightly sweet taste to the 
mixture. The result of my experience is an advice to 
all emigrants to buy every thing they want from some 
respectable tradesman in the town, whose interest it is 
to sell good articles in order that he may retain his 
business, and not from one who has the idea uppermost 
in his mind that he is never to see his customer again/ 
With this advice I cordially agree; in fact, I would 
positively refuse to buy even a red herring from some 
emigrant stores. It might look well, but of this I am 
certain, I would after my experience profess no astonish- 
ment if it turned out a concern unlike as a herring 
could be in its constitution. If you have convenience, 
pour boiling water into your tin utensils ; many keep 
cold, but pass warm ; the resin used in soldering when 
cooled stops up many a crevice, which, when it is melted 
by the hot water, opens the leak. See that the handles 
of your pots are riveted and not soldered. If you can 
get a large glass bottle to hold your allowance of water 
it will be much better. I have experienced the differ- 
ence ; that kept in the glass is much colder, and does 
not get that close tinny taste which it acquires when 
kept in tin cases. Get the bottle covered with strong 
wicker work, and provided with handles^ firmly to lash 
it by. This water holder will be more expensive, but 
you will not grudge it afterwards. You may find them 
at the grocers' cheap enough. Take care to get them 
sufficiently large to hold your, or maybe your family's, 
allowance. Three quarts a day is allowed to each pas- 
senger. Gutta-percha carboys are now made for hold- 
ing water. In supplying yourself with tins, go to a 
respectable tinman and get them. I know one family 
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who brought their tins a good many hundred miles to 
the port they sailed from, as they could depend on their 
being good. Out of the many hundred utensils, I believe 
these were the only ones that got to the end of the 
voyage as good at the beginning/^ 

As regards ^* luggage/^ the following hints, although 
specially applicable to the long voyages to New Zealand 
and Australia, will, in a way more or less modified, be 
useful for shorter voyages : — 

" Chief cabin passengers carry 40 cubic feet measure- 
ment ; second cabin, 30 feet ; and third cabin and steer- 
age, 20 feet of luggage free of charge ; the remainder, 
if any, is paid for at the rate of Is. 6d. per cubic foot. 
Boxes intended for the cabin should not exceed 2 feet 
3 inches long, 1 foot 8 inches broad, and 1 foot 3 
inches high. Luggage forwarded from the country 
for shipment must be carriage paid. The name of the 
passenger and the port of his destination should be 
painted on each case or package, and then each should 
have a card tacked on bearing a direction, as — 

^' ' To be delivered at the London Docks for New 
Zealand, ship .' 

'^ All passengers* luggage and goods should be de- 
livered at the docks three days before the sailing of the 
ship. 

^'N.B. — The luggage necessary to have in the cabin 
should be marked ' cabin,* and that the most likely to 
be ' wanted on the voyage ' should bear these words, so 
that it may be stowed in the hold where it can be got 
at. The linen, &c., required by intermediate and fore- 
cabin passengers for the first week or two is best packed 
in a handy bag, and all bedding should be clearly 
marked ^ cabin.* Every care will be taken of pas- 
sengers^ luggage, but no responsibility in respect of it 
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attaches to the ship unless a bill of lading is taken. 
This is recommended when there is much extra lug- 
gage, and then each package must be marked and 
numbered/' 



CHAPTER V. 

COST OP PASSAGE. — DIETARY SCALES. — ASSISTED PASSAGES. 

The rates of passage money charged for the various 
colonies, of which in Chapter II. we have given brief 
descriptive outlines, are as follows : — 

(1.) Canada. — The superior accommodation of the 
steamers, the more rapid passage secured by them, and 
the capital bill of fare which their stewards daily oflfer to 
the emigrant, with their low rate of steerage passage, 
have greatly helped to throw sailing vessels oflf this line. 
The rate of passage in the steerage is £5, and £5 5^., 
including provisions. The Montreal Ocean Steam 
Navigation Company run five steamships weekly during 
the season to Portland, State of Maine, U. S., from 
which emigrants proceed to Canada. Sailing vessels 
direct to Quebec, take, passengers at the following 
rates : — For steerage, from London, £7 to £8 ; from 
Plymouth, £5 lO*. ; from ports on the Clyde, Glasgow 
or Greenock, £7 7s. These prices include full allow- 
ance of provisions. From Liverpool, with only the legal 
allowance of provisions, £4 10^. For intermediate 
cabin the prices are — From London, £8 to £12 ; from 
Liverpool, £5 IO5. ; from Plymouth, £7; from ports 
on the Clyde, £7 7s. 

(2.) Nova Scotia, — This colony may be reached by 
the Cuuard Mail Line of Steamers direct, landing at 
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Halifax, or by the line of Canadian steamers landing 
at Portland ; the journey remaining being taken acrosfii 
the country by boat or rail, via Quebec. 

Emigrants for Nova Scotia and the other British 
North American Colonies, as New Brunswick, should 
not, however, go by Quebec, as that route is the dearest, 
but by direct sailing ships. The following is the cost 
of passages by sailing vessels to those colonies : — 

Nova Scotia (Halifax). — Steerage — from Liverpool, 
£5, with legal allowance of provisions ; from London, 
with full allowance of provisions, £8; from ports in 
the Clyde, with full provisions, £4 lO*. 

New Brunstvick. — From Liverpool — Steerage, with 
legal allowance of provisions only, £5 ; intermediate 
cabin, with full allowance, £6, From London — Steer- 
age, full provisions, £8 ; intermediate cabin, £9 to £10. 
From Glasgow — Steerage, full provisions, £4 10*. 

Newfoundland. — Steerage, from Galway, with full 
provisions, £6 6^. 

Vaucouver^s Island, British Columbia, — Steerage, 
from Liverpool, with full provisions, £21 ; intermediate 
cabin, with full provisions, £36 15«. 

(3.) The United States can be reached either by sail- 
ing vessel, of which there are many still on the line, 
sailing either from Liverpool or London, or by steamer. 
The rate of passage per sailing vessel, including a 
certain amount of provisions, is — steerage, upper deck, 
£3 OS, ; children under eight years of age, 42*. ; second 
cabin, £3 15^.; children, 47«. 6c/.; infants under 12 
months, lO^. The lower deck steerage is generally 
about 5*. cheaper than the upper deck, but the latter is 
by far the most comfortable, having more light, and 
being easier of access than the former. The second 
cabin, however, has great advantages over botbc^ iksss. 
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passengers being invariably of a superior class; the 
berths are all enclosed^ and in the after part of the ship, 
where there is less motion of the vessel^ and a better 
ventilation. The provisions are the same as those issued 
to the steerage passengers, the extra charge being for 
the comfort secured. Families wishing cabins to them- 
selves can secure them at increased rates. The passage 
money includes head money at the port of landing, 
medical fee, and medicines. The provisions are served 
out weekly, and cooked daily for the passengers. The 
ships are all provided with surgeons, stewards, and cooks^ 
so that passengers will have to pay no fees of any kind. 
A sufficiency of pure fresh water is shipped for e^h 
passenger, of which he receives a daily allowance of 
three quarts during the voyage. Luggage should be 
carried in strong boxes, not weighing more than 1^ cwt. 
each. Second cabin and steerage passengers will be 
allowed one quarter of a ton of luggage, not consist- 
ing of merchandise, any extra will be charged at the 
rate of £1 per ton by sailing ships, and £3 by steamers^ 
measurement of 40 cubic feet.^^ 

The rate of passage by steamship, either by the 
Cunard Line of Emigrant Ships sailing once a fortnight 
in the season, or by the Liverpool, New York, and 
Philadelphia Steamship Company, or by the Montreal 
Ocean Steam Navigation Company, or by the National 
Steam Navigation Company, is from £6 to £5 17*., 
including a plentiful supply of provisions cooked and 
served up by the ship^s company. 

(4.) New Zealand, — Whole of chief cabin, £60; 
ditto two persons, £45 each; 2nd cabin, enclosed, 
£25; steerage, enclosed berths, £18 to £20; ditto, 
open berths, £14 to £18 ; children above one year and 
under 12, half-price. 
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(5.) New South Wales.— Ist cabin, £42 to £80; 
2nd cabin, £20 to £25 ; steerage, £15 to £18. 

(6.) Western Amtralia. — let cabin, £42 to £80; 2nd 
cabin, £20 to £25 ; steerage, £18 to £20. 

(7.) South Australia, — 1st cabin, £42 to £80; 2nd 
cabin, £20 to £25 ; steerage, £15 to £20. 

(8.) Queensland, — 1st cabin, £40; 2nd cabin^ £18 
185. to £20; steerage, £15 to £18. 

(9.) Victoria.— Ui cabin, £42 to £80; 2nd cabin, 
£20 to £25 ; steerage, £15 to £18. 

(10.) Tasmania. — 1st cabin, £42; 2nd cabin, £20 to 
£25 ; steerage, £15 to £18. 

(11.) British Columbia^ Port Victoria, Vancouver's 
Island. — 1st cabin, £42 ; 2nd cabin, 25 guineas. 

(12.) Cape of Good Hope. — Chief cabin, 35 guineas ; 
2nd cabin, 25 guineas; 3rd cabin, 16 guineas. Steam- 
sbip (Mail)— 1st class, £57 15«. ; 2nd clajss, £38 10& 

(13.) Natal, — Chief cabin, 35 guineas; 2nd cabin, 20 
guineas. Steamship — 1st class, 45 guineas; 2nd class, 
30 guineas. 

The following are the advertised Dietary Scales of 
the vessels on the principal of the above passages : — 

1. Sailing Vessels of the New York Line from Liver- 
pool or London : — 



3i 


lbs 


good Na 
bread. 


1 


>l 


flour. 


H 


M 


oatmeal. 


1. 


» 


rice. 


il 


a 


peas. 



2 lbs. potatoes, or \ lb. 

of preserved ditto. 
IJ lbs. beef. 
1 „ pork. 

1 „ sugar. 

2 oz. tea. 



2 oz. salt. 
h „ mustard. 
I „ pepper. 
1 gill vinegar. 
21 quarts of water 
weekly. 



2. Steam Ships of the New York and Canada Line. 
— Each passenger will be supplied with three quarts of 
water daily, and with as much provisions as they can 
eat, which are all of the best quality, and which are 
examined and put on board under the iua^e«.<.v5k\>L ^^ 
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Her Majesty^s Emigration Officers, and cooked and 
served out by servants of the company. 

Breakfast at Eight o^ Clock. — Coflfee, sugar, and fresh 
bread and butter, or biscuit and butter, or oatmeal 
porridge and molasses. 

Dinner at One o^ Clock, — Beef or pork and soup, with 
potatoes and bread, or fish and potatoes, according to 
the day of the vreek ; and on Sundays, pudding will be 
added. 

Supper at Six o' Clock, — Tea, sugar, biscuit and 
butter. 

Ten cubic feet allowed for luggage for each adult ; for 
all over that quantity a charge of \s. 6d. for each cubic 
foot will be made, and this class of passengers must 
have their luggage on board the steamer on the morn- 
ing preceding the day of sailing. Females will be 
placed in rooms by themselves. 

3. Australian Ships. 

Dietary Scale ro& each Adult Steeraok Passenger per Week. 
Children under twelve years half allowance. 
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lbs, 


. biscuits. 


1 


lb. 


oatmeal. 


4 oz. butter. 


l| 


tt 


beef. 


i 


» 


preserved po- 


1 gill pickles or vinegar. 


1 


»» 


pork. 






tatoes. 


2 oz. salt. 


1 


» 


preserved meats. 


i 


»» 


raisins. 


^ ,, mustard. 
1 „ pepper. 


2 


*» 


flooi. 


6 


oz. 


suet. 




a 


peas. 


2 


)} 


tea. 


21 qts. water. 


■i 


» 


rice. 


1 


lb. 


sugar. 


6 oz. lime juice. 



Substitutions at the following rates may, at the option 
of the master of any passenger ship, be made in the 
above dietary scale, that is to say — 1 lb. of preserved 
meat for 1 lb. of salt pork or beef; 1 lb. of flour, or 
of bread, or of biscuit, or ^ lb. of beef, or of pork, for 
IJlb. of oatmeal, or lib. of rice, or lib pea^e; 1 lb. 
rice for IJ lb. of oatmeal, or vice versa; Jib. of 
jjreserved potatoes for 1 lb. of potatoes; 10 oz. of 
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currants for 8 oz. of raisins; 3^ oz. of cocoa^ or of 
coffee roasted and ground^ for 2 oz. of tea ; f lb. of 
treacle for ^ lb. of sugar ; 1 gill of mixed pickles for 
1 gill of vinegar. 

Children between one and twelve^ one-half of the 
above allowances. Infants under one year to have one 
quart of water daily, but no rations. 

4. New Zealand Ships. 

Dl£TABY SCALB FOE ^CH AdULT PaSSBNQEA WsXKLT. 



Articles. 



Preserved meats 
Soup and bouilli 
York ham . . . 
Fish .... 
Prime Indian beef 
Irish mess pork . 
Biscuit .... 
Flour .... 

Bice 

Barley .... 
Peas .... 
Oatmeal . . . 
Sugar, raw . . 
Lime juice . . 

Tea 

Coffee .... 
Butter .... 
Cheese .... 
Currants, or . . 
Eaisins, Yalentia 
Suet .... 
Pickles. . . . 
Mustard . . ; 
Pepper .... 

Salt 

Potatoes, fresh, or 
Preserved ditto . 
"Water .... 



Second cabin. 



Thiid cabin. 



a 



21 quarts. 



1 lb. 



li lb. 
1 » 

3 „ 

ipint 

1 „ 

1 lb. 

6 oz. 

H» 
2 

6 



99 



Jib. 

6 QZ. 

3 pint. 
\ oz. 

2 „ 
2 lb. 

21 quarts. 



The scOoon table U liberally tuj^litd with provition* of beet quality, including live etodt. 

Substitutions at the following rates may, at the option 
of the master of any passenger ship, be made in the 
above dietary scale—that is to say, I lb» ^1 ^^'skc^^^ 
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meat for 1 lb. of salt pork or beef; 1 lb. of flour, or of 
bread, or biscuit, or ^ lb. of beef or of pork, for l^lb. 
of oatmeal, or 1 lb. of rice, or 1 lb. of peas ; 1 lb. of 
riice for li lb. of oatmeal, or vice versa ; J lb. preserved 
potatoes for 1 lb. of potatoes ; 10 oz. currants for 8 oz. 
of raisins; B^ oz. of cocoa, or of coflbe roasted and 
ground, for 2 oz. of tea ; | lb. of treacle for J lb. of 
sugar ; 1 gill of mixed pickles for 1 gill of vinegar. 

Children between one and twelve, one-half of the 
above allowances. Infants imder one year, to have one 
quart of water daily, but no rations. 

A sufficiency of pure fresh water is shipped for each 
passenger, of which he receives a daily allowance of 
three quarts, so that passengers need not provide any- 
thing unless they take a few extras, such as ham, 
butter, eggs, &c. 

Medical Comforts. — A supply of Medical Comforts 
will be put on board in the following proportions to 
100 statute adults : — 



56 lbs. 


oatmeaL 


20 lbs. preserved 


4 galls, of Sir Wm. 


20 „ 


West India 


boiled mutton. 


Burnett's chloride 




arrowroot. 


400 pints lemon juice. 


of ziuc. 


40 „ 


Scotch barley. 


24 bottles port wine. 


56 lbs. chloride of 


100 „ 


sago. 


12 „ sherry wine. 


lime. 


20 „ 


tapioca. 


66 galls, stout. 


56 „ Collins' patent 


800 „ 


sugar. 


5 ff brandy. 


disinfeeting 


80 „ 


preserved 


15 „ vinegar. 


powders. 




boiled beef. 


12 doz. pints pre- 
served milk. 


8 cwt. marine soap. 



Women who may be nursing may have a pint of 
stout each day, if required, and also a liberal supply 
of the preserved milk, for keeping the younger children 
in health. 

The ioilowing, from the Passengers* Acts, 1855 and 
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1863, 18 and 19 Vict. c. 119, and 26 and 27 Vict, 
c. 51, relative to the provisioning of emigrants on board 
ship, will be useful here : — 

" The provisions and water* are to be surveyed by Or 
under the direction of the Emigration Officer, who may 
mark and reject such as are not of wholesome quality, 
or in a sweet and good condition. The provisions and 
stores for the crew are also to be surveyed, and such as 
are of the like kind as those intended for the passengers 
must be of not inferior quality. 

'^ During the voyage, including the time of detention 
at any place, the master must issue daily before two 
o'clock in the afternoon, to each passenger, or, where 
they are divided into messes, to the head man of each 
mess, pure water, and sweet and wholesome provisions, 
according to the subjoined scale. AH articles which 
require cooking must be issued in a cooked state. The 
first issue must be before two o'clock on the day of 
embarkation. Each mess must consist of not more 
than 10 statute adults. 



* B J an Order in Council, dated 6th May, 1857, tieamera (and, by an 
Order in Council, dated 7th January, 1864, sailing vesseU) which carry 
m ^cient apparatus (approved by the Emigration Officer) for distilling fresh 
from salt water, at the rate of not less than one gallon per diem for each 
person on board, need only carry in ianit or disJtt, one-half the water 
preacribed by this Act. 
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Weekly Dietary Scale. Pis Statute Adult. 



ARTICLES 



3 quarts of water daily (ezclasive of 10 gal- 
lons a day per 100 statute adults for cook- 
ing purposes). 

Bread or biscuit, not inferior in quality to. 
Navy biscuit 

Wheaten flour 

Oatmeal 

Rice . 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Beef 



Pork 

Tea 

Sugar 

Salt 

Must-ard 

Black or white pepper (ground) 

Vinegar 

Lime juice 

Preserved meat 

Suet 

Raisins 

Butter 



SOAIEA. 

For Voyages 
not exceeding 

84 days for 
Sailing Vessels 
or 50 days for 

Steainers. 



U>6. m. 



8 




1 



OneGiU 



8 

8 
8 
8 

Q 
4 


^ 

2 



0| 



Scale B.* 



For Voyages 
exceeding 84 

days for 

Suling Vessels 

or 50 days for 

Steaniers. 



Ums. oz. 



8 
2 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 






8 


8 
8 

4 

2 

2 

OJ 
0* 



One Gill 
6f 



1 







6 
8 
4 



" The following substitutions for articles in the above 
dietary scale may be made at the option of the master 
cf any passenger ship, provided that the substituted 
Tticles be set forth in the contract tickets of the pas- 
sengers ; that is to say — 1 lb. of preserved meat for 1 lb. 
of salt pork or beef; lib. of flour, or of bread, or 

* Instead of Scale B, the Emigration Commissioners haFC, by a notice 
in the London Gazette ^ dated 29th April, 1856, authorised shipowners to 
use another victualling scale. 

f In the tropics. Out of the tropics at the discretion of the surgeon.^ 
Bee. 9 of 1868. 
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biscuit^ or |lb. of beef or of pork^ for l^lb. of oat^ 
meal^ or 1 lb. of rioe^ or I lb. of peas ; 1 lb. of rice for 
1^ lb. of oatmeal^ or vice versa ; ^ lb. of preserved 
potatoes for 1 lb. of potatoes ; 10 oz. of currants for 8 oz. 
raisms ; 3^ os. of ooooa or of cofiee, roasted and ground, 
for 2 OS. of tea ; | lb. of treacle for ^ lb. of sugar ; 1 
gill of mixed pickles for 1 gill of Tinegar. — Sees. 35 and 
36. 1^ lb. soft bread for 1 lb. of flour or biscuit or 
rice or peas^ or IJlb. of oatmeal. — Sec. 10 of the Act 
of 1863. 

" Vessels carrying as many as 100 passengers must 
be provided with a seafaring person to act as pas- 
sengers^ steward^ in messing and serving out provisions 
to the emigrants^ and in assisting to maintain cleanli- 
ness, order, and good discipline among them. There 
must also be on board a seafaring person to act as pas- 
sengers^ cook. If there are more than 300 statute 
adults, there must be two such cooks. A convenient 
place must be set apart on deck for cooking. A suffi- 
cient cooking apparatus and a proper supply of fuel 
must be shipped for the voyage. The whole to be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Emigration Officer. — Sees. 
38 and 39. 

"A supply of medicines, medical comforts, dis- 
infecting fluid, instruments, &c., sufficient for the 
voyage, in the opinion of the Emigration Officer, with 
printed or written directions for use, are to be put on 
board at the expense of the owner or charterer of the 
ship, and to be placed under the charge of the medical 
man, when there is one, to be used at his discretion. — 
Sec. 42/' 

These refer to passenger ships carrying emigrants 
generally, and apply to those going to the United States 
and to the North American British Colonies. A 
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special dietary scale is provided for the Government 
emigration vessels to New Zealand and Australia^ 
carrying assisted or free passengers (which see). 

By the United States Passenger Act of 1855 every 
vessel is bound to carry provisions for each passenger^ 
after the following scale^ for the voyage, viz. ; — 



20 lbs. good Navy bread. 


20 lbs. potatoes. 


16 „ rice. 
15 „ oatmeal. 


lo :: fcn^-'^'^-- 


10 „ wheat flour. 


1 pint vinegar. 


15 „ peas or beans. 


60 gallons water. 



One-tenth of the above is to be given to each adult 
passenger weekly, and three quarts of water daily. The 
provisions to be cooked. If the passengers do not get 
their provision cooked, the master of the vessel is liable 
to be fined 1,000 dollars, and to suffer one year's im-^ 
prisonment. And if any passenger is put on short 
allowance he is entitled to three dollars a day for each 
day he is on such short allowance. 

The Cabin Passengers are provided with a most 
liberal table in all classes of emigrant ships. The fol- 
lowing, given by a passenger in ^ recent work as to his 
experience, will illustrate that of nearly all passengers 
in every line : — 

^^ Breakfast at Nine o* Clock. — Tea and coffee, with 
rolls or toast, and mutton or pork chops, or cold meat 
and potato fritters. 

''Lunch at One o' Clock. — Ham, tongue, or sliced 
meat, with pickles, sardines, bread, butter, and cheese. 

"Dinner at Five o' Clock. — Mock turtle, Bouilli, or pea 
soup, with preserved salmon every second or third day. 
Mutton or roast pork, fowls or ducks, vegetables, and 
now and then pie, stew, or curry, pastry, and dessert. 

''Tea-Supper at Eight o' Clock. — Tea and coffee. 
Hot cakes or toast, with ham, tongue, or sliced meat/' 
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A few remarks on the dietary scales may here be 
useful j and first as to that of the sailing vessels to New 
York, which is also that of sailing vessels to Canada. 
This scale, as we have already explained, is regulated 
in accordance witli an Act of Parliament, specially 
passed to prevent the recurrence of the evils which were 
found to arise from the old system of emigration by 
sailing vessels ; cases of starvation, many at all events 
of semi-starvation, being too frequent, and disease, as a 
necessary result, being very rife on board the ships 
while at sea. But although the allowance of provisions 
under the Act is ample enough in quantity, and, as a 
rule, fair in quality, nevertheless they are not such as 
always meet the requirements of an appetite which, 
especially in females and children who suflTer much from 
sickness and confinement, is not so easily met as on 
shore. Moreover, to judge from our own experience, the 
mode in which the provisions are given out does not con- 
sist with propriety. Although the allowance joer day is 
stated, it does not follow that this is given out day by 
day ; we have known ,a week to elapse between the 
periods of giving out provisions. This irregularity of 
distribution depends, of course, much upon the officers 
of the ship, and not seldom upon the state of the 
weather ; we have known it to be so stormy for days 
that the distribution could not be gone through with. 
Again, although the passengers are allowed so much 
" breadstuflFs," so-called, we have known disappointment 
to ensue from these appearing in the form of "beans/' 
The truth is, that however carefully the inspection of 
the ship's store may be carried out by the Emigration 
Agent at the port from which she deports, carelessness 
and indifference on the part of the ship's officers at sea 
may bring about, as they too often do bring about, a 
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vast deal of discomfort, and indeed privation, which the 
passengers may protest against, but have no real power 
to alter. They may certainly take proceedings against 
the captain or owners of the vessel on arriving at port, 
for breach of contract; but then, who is to run the 
risk of their being successful, and give the necessary 
time to their proaecution ? Emigrants are not blessed, 
as a rule, with either much time or money,- and they 
are too anxious to be up and after their business on 
arrival to be at all inclined to put oflP time, and have all 
the annoyances attendant upon the prosecution of a 
captain. No matter how deeply grieved the passengers 
may feel while on board ship, at any breach of contract 
which may affect their interests, no sooner have they 
reached the port than all is forgot in their eagerness to 
be "up and doing^^ in the land of their adoption. In 
the vessel we sailed by we suffered much on account of 
the most flagrant breaches of contract, and loud and long 
were the threats of vengeance when shore was reached, 
yet nothing came up of it all, as indeed at the time we 
knew nothing would come of it. The moral of all this 
is, that we would strongly advise all emigrants, espe- 
cially in sailing vessels going to the United States or to 
Canada, not to omit, if means will afford, taking with 
them a small stock of extra provisions. The following 
is what has been elsewhere recommended : — 

" The private stock of provisions should consist of a 
good allowance, for six weeks, of tea, coffee, sugar, flour, 
raisins, currants, good ham (not too fat or salt), bacon, 
and, if possible, a nice round of ' corned beef,^ plenty 
of potatoes, cabbage, turnips, and carrots ; these latter 
will keep easily during the voyage ; they are excellent 
for preventing scorbutic affections, and should be used 
as regularly as on shore. Rice, sago, and a small 
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quantity of oatmeal — a little of the latter mixed 
with cold water, for a drink, is sometimes relished 
very much at sea. Red herrings, of superior quality, 
are good. Well-baked bread will keep for some time ; 
keep a few loaves in a dry part of the provision chest, 
and they will suffice for your wants for the first few 
days, till you have recovered from your sea-sickness 
or laziness, and are able to cook. A good, nicely-spiced 
currant loaf will keep for weeks ; I would recommend 
you to take a pretty large one. Ginger snaps, or cakes, 
you will find grateful; gingerbread is good to eat 
during sea-sickness. Take small quantities of cinna- 
mon and ginger, they are good in a tea-cake. To taste 
your mouth during sickness, take a few acidulated 
lozenges and common peppermint. Spanish juice, or 
liquorice, is useful at sea, for colds; with some it is 
a preventive of sea-sickness. Apples and oranges are 
very good. Preserves for making puddings, and ' baking 
powder,^ should not be omitted; without the latter, you 
will be in a ' fix.' Take a little raspberry vinegar, to 
mix in your water for drinking ; it is not only grateful 
to the palate, but healthy to the body. Molasses are 
good at sea, and are much used with boiled rice, &c. 
Your butter and suet, to keep well, should be packed 
tightly in jars, the latter cut nicely up, and a little 
salt mixed up with it. You need not take spirits, 
except a small quantity of port wine and brandy for 
medicinal purposes; the less you take the better. 
Yerj properly, the ship does not allow you to take 
above a certain quantity. Very few like biscuits at 
sea; but of course you will be necessitated to take a 
few. There is one way I have seen them made into 
a nice dish. Steep a few in cold water for three or 
four minutes; take them out, and fry them with a 
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small quantity of lard or butter and salt in a frying- 
pan. Some are very fond of them done this way. In 
making out your stock of provisions, do not take into 
account those allowed by the ship : provide yourself 
irrespective of such, and you will not regret it. Instead 
of living worse on board ship, rather live better than 
you would on shore. Remember that you are placed 
in very unfavourable circumstances as regards health, 
and that great care and attention are requisite.'^ 

Free and Assisted Passages are not granted in this 
country to emigrants to any of the British colonies in 
North America, as Canada, Nova Scotia, Vancouver's 
Island, British Columbia, or to Natal or Cape of Good 
Hope. 

In Natal, settlers in the colony may nominate 
their relatives and friends in the United Kingdom for 
free passages by giving a guarantee to the colonial 
government for repayment, at the rate of £\0 per 
statute adult, within twelve months after they land. 
Married persons, with families, would be required to 
repay the advance at the rate of £10 per ^i^num. 

To settlers in the Cape Colony, passage warrants 
are granted, which enables them, by a small payment, 
to nominate their friends in England for a free passage 
in private ships, subject to their identification and 
approval by Her Majesty's Emigration Commissioners. 

To Victoria (Australia), free passages to female 
domestic servants only, who must pay their own outfit, 
and a further sum of 10*. for bedding and utensils. 
Assisted passages are only obtainable by parties resident 
in the colony ^ and who are desirous to bring out their 
friends or relatives. A certain scale of payments is 
drawn up. 

To New South Wales. — Free passages^ none. 
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Assisted Passages, — Passage certificates are issued 
in the colony, and are of two classes, and the payments 
to be made for which are different, as shown in the 
following tables : — 

Scale A, where Names, &e., are given in the Colony. 



Sex. 



Male 
Female 



Under 
12 years. 



laand 

under 

40 years. 



£7 
4 



40 and 

under 

50 years. 



£9 

7 



All above 
60 years. 



£12 
12 



ScAJLB B, where Names, &c., are not given in the Colonj. 



Sex. 



Male 
Female 



Under 
13 years. 



12 and 

under 

40 years. 



£4, 
3 



£11 
4 



40 and 

under 

50 years. 



£18 

7 



All above 
50 years. 



£15 
12 



The nominees in either case must be mechanics, 
domestic servants, or persons of the labouring class, 
in good health, and of good moral character. 

Queensland. — Free passages to unmarried female 
domestic servants only, between the ages of 18 and 
35. Assisted passages obtained by payment of suras 
varying as shown in the following tables : — 



"Scale A. — ^The classes named in this scale may, if they prefer it, pay the 
larger part of the contribution in the , cohny mihiu. twelve months 
of their arrival. 



Married Agricultnral Lahonrers, Shepherds, Drovers, 
Gardeners, Railway I>aboarers, Road Makers, 
Miners, and Qaarrymen, under 40 years of age, and 
sons over 1 2, each 

Their Wives nnder 40 years of age ...... 

Their Female Children over 12, and their Children of 
either sex nnder 12 years of age, each .... 

Single Females, not being. Domestic Servants, but 
capable of Domestic or Farm Service, each . . . 



In this 
Countrjv 

] 
£1 

10*. 

10#. 



Tnthe 
Colonies. 

£7 
£3 

£3 lOi. 

£3 10^. 
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" Scale 6. — The classes named ia this scale mvat pay the whole of their 
contribations before they leave this country. 

Married Agricultural Labourers, Shepherds, Drovers, Railway La- 
bourers, and their Wives, between 40 and 50 years of age. Single 
Agricultural Labourers, Shepherds, Drovers, Farm Servants, 
Gardeners, Railway Labourers, Road Makers, Miners and Quarry- 
men, under 35 years of age, each £8 

The payments for Children in this class are the same as in Scale A. 

Small Farmers, Carpenters, Bricklayers, Stonemasons, Blacksmiths, 
Wheelwrights, Shipbuilders, and other persons of the working 
class, under 40 years of age, and sons over 12, each £8 

Wives of persons of this class, and their children under 12 years of 

age, each £4 

Other persons of the working class whom the Commissioners may 

deem suitable and be able to take, each £12 

*' The Colonial Agent resident in London also grants 
assisted passages to persons of the above callings, who 
have been approved by him, on payment of £8 by 
persons above 12 years of age, and £4 by persons 
above 1 and under 12 years. Females under 35, being 
domestic servants, £4. 

^^ Land Orders are granted to emigrants who pay their 
own passages in full, or that of servants who accom- 
pany them, upon the following scale. An order of the 
value of £30 to each adult above 12 years, and one 
of £15 value for each child above 1 year and under 
12 years. The holder thereof is at liberty to select his 
land in any part of the colony. Two years^ continuous 
residence in the colony entitles the holder to a deed of 
grant. 

'' Persons requiring money on arrival, can claim from 
the government £6 on loan for each £30 Land Order, 
redeemable in 2 years on payment of £1 for interest. 

^^ The Land Order Warrants must be obtained in this 
country from the agents before embarkation.*^ 

New Zealand. — The following is the information 
upon the subject, as given by the Commissioners of 
Emigration : — 
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Free Passages, — There are no funds at the disposal 
of the Home Government, or of the Emigration Com- 
missioners, for granting either free or assisted passages 
to any of the nine provinces into which New Zealand 
is now divided. But it is understood that a limited 
number of free passages can at present be granted to 
Auckland. Information as to the class eligible may 
be obtained of Messrs. Ridgway & Sons, of No. 40, 
Leicester Square. 

"In the Province of Auckland there is a system of 
assisted passages, by which colonists resident in that 
province can get out their nominees. For this purpose 
they are required to give to the Colonial Government a 
bond, with two sureties, for the repayment of the cost 
of passage, by two instalments, at 12 and 24 months 
after the arrival of the nominees. 

"Messrs. Ridgway & Sons (40, Leicester Square, 
London), who are the agents in this country for the 
province, are authorised from time to time to send out 
a certain number of female servants, agricultural 
labourers, and miners, taking from them promissory 
notes to repay to the Colonial Government the cost of 
their passages by two instalments of 12 and 24 months 
after arrival. 

"Land orders entitling the emigrant to receive land 

free of cost are issued by the emigration agents for the 
Province in London, Glasgow, Dublin, and Newry, to 
such persons as they consider likely to prove good and 
successful colonists. These land orders are for 40 acres 
to persons above 18 years of age, and for 20 acres to 
those between 5 and 18 years. The fee to the agent 
who issues them is 105. for the 40 acre order, and 5*. 
for the 20 acre order. No person can receive a land 
order in the colony. 
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"Assisted Passages. — So far as the Commissioners are 
aware, Canterbury is the only other New Zealand 
Province to which assisted passages are provided/' 

Tasmania. — There is no free emigration to this 
colony. The assisted emigration is carried on by 
means of " Bounty Tickets/' which are procurable only 
in the colony, where also they are made payable. The 
holders of these tickets are left to make their own 
arrangements for passages with any private shipowner 
who will take the tickets in part payment. 

South Australia. — Free passages are for the 
present being granted to this colony to the following 
classes: — Married agricultural labourers, shepherds, 
herdsmen, copper miners, not exceeding forty-five years 
of age. Single men, or widowers, not exceeding forty 
years of age, without children under sixteen, of any of the 
foregoing classes. Single female domestic servants, or 
widows, not exceeding thirty-five years of age, without 
children under sixteen. 

. Payments. — The following are the payments required 
to be made by the above towards the expense of 
bedding and mess utensils, &c : — 

Married Couples and their children under 12 £1 

Single Men 10«. 

Assisted passages are also granted to persons of the 
above callings, who may be approved by the Colonial 
Agedt resident in London, upon the following pay- 
ments being made : married men under 45, and single 
men under 40, £4 each. Females: married women 
under 45, and single women under 35, £S each. Child- 
ren above 1 and under 12 years pay half the above rates. 
Persons above these ages can only be taken at the full 
passage rate. And passage warrants may be obtained 
in the colony upon the aforesaid payments being made 
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tliere : these are transferable. Emigrants are taken 
out in ships chartered by Her Majesty^s Emigration 
Commissioners. 

As sailing-vessels are not always despatched from 
their destination with punctuality, and as detention in 
a strange town may be of serious damage to the emi- 
grant of limited means, it will be necessary for him to 
know the provisions of the Passengers^ Act bearing 
upon this point, and one or two others connected with 
the voyage and with disembarkation, 

*' If the ship does not sail before three o'clock p.m. 
of the day following the day of embarkation named in 
the contract, the passengers who may be entitled to a 
jpassage in the ship can recover from the owner, charterer, 
or master, subsistence-money after the rate of 1^. 6d. 
per day for each statute adult, for the first ten days, 
and afterwards of 3^. a day till the final departure of 
the ship. If, however, the passengers are maintained 
on board, no subsistence-money is payable for the first 
two days, nor at all if the ship be unavoidably detainea 
by wind or weather, or any cause not attributable, in 
the opinion of the Emigration Officer, to the act or 
default of the owner, charterer, or master. 

" If the passengers be at the appointed place of 
embarkation before six o'clock p.m. of the day of em- 
barkation named in their contract, and if from any 
cause, other than their own default, or the prohibition 
of an Emigration Officer, they shall not be received on 
board before that hour, and obtain a passage in the 
ship, they must be provided with one to the same port, 
by some equally eligible vessel, to sail within ten days 
from the day named in the contract, and in the mean- 
time to be paid subsistence money at the rate mentioned 
above. In default of this, the passengers can recovei! 
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from the contractor, or from the owner, charterer, or 
master of the ship, their passage-money and compensa- 
tion not exceeding Ten Pounds. 

'• In case of wreck or damage to the ship either in 
port or after the commencement of the voyage, the 
master must, within 48 hours thereafter, give to the 
nearest Emigration Officer a written undertaking to 
send on the passengers within six weeks, in the same 
ship made seaworthy, or in some other eligible ship. 
In the meantime they are either to be maintained on 
board, or paid Is. 6d. a day per statute adult. In case 
of any default, the passengers can recover from the 
contractor, or from the owner, charterer, or master of 
the ship, any passage-money which shall have been 
paid by or on their account. If directed by an Emi- 
gration Officer, passengers must be removed from a 
damaged ' passenger ship ' at the expense of the master, 
and any one refusing to quit the ship is liable to fine or 
imprisonment. 

*^ Ships detained in port after clearance more than 
seven days, or putting into any port in the United 
Kingdom, must, under a penalty not exceeding One 
Hundred Pounds, effectually repair any damage they 
may have sustained, and must replenish their provisions, 
water, and medical stores, and obtain from the Emi- 
gration Officer a certificate of fitness before they can 
be allowed to put to sea again. Masters of passenger 
ships putting back, must, under a penalty not exceeding 
Twenty Pounds, within 24 hours, report their arrival, 
and the cause of putting back, and the condition of the 
ship's stores, to the Emigration Officer, and produce 
the official list of passengers. 

'' If passengers shall, from disaster at sea or other- 
wise, be cast upon or landed at any other place than 
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til at for which tlie passages may have been taken, the 
Governor of the Colony, or the British Consul, is em- 
powered to forward such passengers to their intended 
destination, if the master of the ship shall not do so 
within six weeks. 

^' Passengers are not to be landed against their con- 
sent at any place other than the one contracted for, 
and they are entitled to sleep and be maintained on 
board for 48 hours after arrival, unless the ship, in the 
prosecution of her voyage, quits the port sooner. '^ 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE VOYAGE AND ITS DIS.CIPLINB. 

While much of the comfort of the emigrant during 
the voyage depends upon himself — the care he takes to 
procure a proper outfit, of his health, and the cleanliness 
of berth and person which he maintains — much, doubt- 
less, depends upon the ship and its officers. What hasi 
been necessary to be said has been already said in a 
previous chapter in connection with the ship; a few 
words may here be useful in connection with its officers. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that, being " a king ^^ on 
board his ship, whose word alone is law, the Captain is 
the principal, and on whose goodness of character, or 
the reverse, depends much of the comfort of the pas- 
sengers. It is pleasant to have to write that, as a rule, 
captains of emigrant ships are kind, considerate, and 
judicious men, firm in the maintenance of discipline, 
and yet kind in its administration. There are, however, 
men precisely the reverse of all this — harsh, unfeeliu^^ 



i 
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and despotic, and, worse than these, immoral. We had 
the misfortune to sail to the New World in a vessel 
commanded by as bad a man morally as could well be 
met with, and the result of this was a state of matters 
which were painful in the extreme. It is not often 
that intending passengers are able to gain correct 
information as to the character of the captain with 
whom they propose to sail ; yet if they can get it, and 
find that, however clever he may be in his profession, 
yet that he is a harsh, unfeeling, or immoral man, we 
would strongly counsel the emigrant not to go with 
that ship. It is in no contrary spirit that we say that 
if he is known to be a ^^ bad living " man, the emigrant 
may rest assured that he will not be the kind of captain 
calculated to make the passengers comfortable. We 
have yet a most painful recollection of the horrors of the 
voyage we made, where from the captain to the cook 
all lived in utter defiance of those laws of morality 
and Christian conduct which alone can secure, as they 
do secure, happy lives. But while insisting upon the 
importance of securing good officers in the ship in 
which the emigrant proposes to sail, we must not the 
less forcibly impress upon the emigrant himself the 
necessity there is of maintaining on his own part a 
good and healthy discipline of moral and religious 
conduct, without which the best efforts of the best 
officers will be nearlv worthless. It is worth while to 
remember that while within the confined sphere of 
" board ship '' there is a greater, much more imperative, 
call for the exercise of those social virtues which make 
men good and useful neighbours, than there is while 
on shore ; for there is no running away from such cir- 
cumstances of board-ship life as may crop up from 
to time; which cases must be firmly met, if 
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unpleasant — as not seldom will they be so — in a 
manly, conciliatory way, so as to render them as easy to 
all concerned as possible ; if pleasant, so met that one^s 
neighbours shall rejoice in them also. While there is of 
necessity within the confined sphere of a ship much 
that tries the temper, to the right-thinking mind there 
will be in like proportion opportunities for the exercise 
of much that will test the goodness of men. Frequent 
exercise will there be for the charity of the mind that 
'Hhinketh no evil," as well as for that charity which 
will minister to the material wants of those whose 
worldly " lives are not cast in pleasant places," for on 
board every emigrant ship which leaves our shores will 
be found some, if not many, who are ^^poor in this 
world^s goods,^' and to whom it ought to be the duty, 
as it is the privilege, for those better off to minister. 
In a word, if the golden rule of Christianity is main- 
tained in force on board an emigrant ship, that ship 
will be a happy one. ^* What ye would that men would 
do to you, do ye so to them." 

In order to ensure the maintenance of proper health, 
so far as rules can ensure that while on board ship, it 
is essential that order, regularity, and perfect cleanliness 
of ship and person be maintained, with a due attention 
to diet, and the condition of the body as regards the 
performance of its regular functions. 

The following is the Order in Council, 7th January, 
1864, for promoting order and health in passenger ships 
to any of Her Majesty's possessions abroad : — 

"1. Every passenger to rise at seven a.m., unless 
otherwise permitted by the surgeon ; or, if no surgeon, 
by the master. 

"2. Breakfast from eight to nine a.m., dinner at one 
P.M., supper at six p.m. 
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'^ 24. No passenger to go to the ship's cook-house 
without special permission from the master, nor to 
remain in the forecastle among the sailors on any 
account." 

The following are the clauses of the Passengers' Act 
referring to the medical department of emigrant 
vessels : — 

" 27. A duly authorised medical practitioner (or when 
the majority, or as many as 300 of the passengers are 
foreigners, then any medical man), whose name has 
been notified to the emigration officer at the port of 
clearance, and not objected to by him, must be carried 
in the following cases : — 

1. When the prescribed length of voyage for sailing 

ships exceeds eighty days, or for steamers forty- 
five days, and the number of passengers on board 
exceeds fifty. 

2. When the number of persons on board (including 

cabin passengers, officers, and crew) exceeds 
300. 

"29. No 'passenger ship' is to proceed until a 
medical practitioner, to be appointed by the emigration 
officer, shall have inspected the medicine chest, pas- 
sengers, and crew, and certified that the medicines, &c., 
are sufficient, and that the passengers and crew are free 
from infectious disease. If no medical man can be 
obtained to perform this duty, the vessel may sail on 
obtaining from the emigration officer a written permis- 
sion for the purpose." 

We have said that attention to cleanliness of person 
is an essential thing to be attended to, although carried 
out with more difficulty than while on shore. Regularity 
in meals is also another essential. As a rule, less will 
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be required in the way of food on board ship than while 
on land; nevertheless, after the first week or two a 
steady -going appetite, not at all to be despised or 
neglected, sets in ; indeed at sea the main work of a 
man is the getting of his meals — they are the centre 
round which everything revolves. So far as his stock 
of provisions will enable him to do so, let him secure as 
much change in the articles and in the way in which 
they are cooked as possible. 

As regards the maintenance of good health, it may 
be stated that the principal thing to attend to is clean^ 
liness, Ijoth of the berth and the person, and further 
care of the state of the bodily functions. The first great 
trial with which the majority of emigrants have to 
contend is sea-sickness. Many things have been recom- 
mended for the prevention of this, but none have been 
successful. After no little experience of it, both in our 
own and in other cases, we have come to the conclusion 
that it is one of those maladies which have to be endured 
rather than cured — at least, that the cure is natural, and 
comes in its own time. Probably this good time may 
come all the more rapidly if some palliative measures 
are adopted. Of these, we know of none better than 
before going on board to have the bowels in good order 
by the administration of some opening medicine. If 
there is any pre- disposition to bile, this should be got 
rid of before going on board ; the more bilious one is 
on board, the worse will the attack of sea-sickness be, 
and the longer its duration. A little bit of camphor 
chewed once a day will frequently act as a palliative, if 
not as a preventive ; in this way also a drop or two of 
chloroform, or, better still, chloric ether, or of creosote, 
on a lump of sugar, will be useful. When the sea- 
sickness has fairly left the emigrant, he will find 
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frequently that he has got a rarenoos appetite. He 
should be cautious in giiing way to this ; moderation is 
indeed essential ; for the condition of his bowels will 
be such that little will be needed to put them out of 
order. And in no way can health on board ship be better 
$ecured than by attention to the r^ular performance 
of the functions of the bowels. The great disease to 
be dreaded on board ship is diarrhoea, or, worse still, 
dysentery. If undue looseness of the bowels should 
result, let this be attended to at once; on no account 
should it be allowed to reach a height. To which end 
the surgeon on board should be applied to at once ; or 
if the emigrant has — as he ought to hare — a supply of 
'^ chalk medicine,'' or laudanum, let him take a dose of 
either one or the other. A dose of 20 to 30 drops, 
of laudanum wiU be sufficient for a grown-up person. 

The bad quality of the water on board ship is most 
frequently the existing cause of irregularity of the 
bowels. As little of this should be drunk as possible; 
but as one is very frequently thirsty on board ship, a 
capital plan to secure a healthy drink is to fill the 
tea-pot after the evening or morning meal is done— 
and in which, of course, the tea-leaves are allowed to 
remain — with cold water, which is to be used for drink- 
ing purposes when required. We considered this to be. 
the happiest discovery we made while at sea; it is sur-: 
prising how rapidly the tea takes away all bad taste 
and smell from the water, and how cool and refreshing 
it feels as compared with the same water drunk in the 
condition in which it is served out from the ship's 
stores. Passed through the coflfee-pot in which the 
^^' grounds'' are allowed to remain, the same effect is 
^Hpoduced, although not, to our taste, so pleasantly as 
^gihe above case. A piece of bread or biscuit highly 

W 
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toasted, or outside scorched, put into the water, will also 
take away much of its unpleasant taste, as will also a 
sprinkling of oatmeal. The addition of any vegetable 
acid to bad-tasted water will also be beneficial, not only 
removing the bad taste which ship-board water always 
has, but will prevent the attack of scorbutic affection 
induced by long living upon salt or dried provisions. 
For this purpose a little vinegar may be used, a piece 
of citric acid crystal dissolved in it, or the juice of a 
lemon squeezed into it. Vinegar is given out as part 
of the daily ration, but ship-board vinegar, if of the 
quality which we had portioned to us, is little better 
than water so far as strength goes. We would strongly 
counsel the taking of a bag of ^' lemons ; '' they cost 
very little, and no one but he who has been at sea long 
can have any idea how gratefully refreshing lemon-juice 
is. To these a box or two of Seidlitz powders may be 
added, an ounce or two of Gregory ^s powder, a box of 
antibilious and rhubarb pills, and the emigrant's medi- 
cine or health chest may be considered complete enough. 
So far as such simple medicines are concerned, it is 
better to be independent of the ship^s medicine-chest. 
^The following may be an interesting conclusion to this 
chapter as bearing upon some of the points alluded to 
in it, and upon those which will be taken up in the 
opening of the next chapter. 

« My First Day in America. — We dropped anchor 
at two o'clock in the morning, on the first day of June, 
18 — , off Sandy Hook, Long Island. Wakened up 
from a confused sleep (by the noise of a set of noisy 
emigrants, who, overjoyed at the near prospect of land- 
ing, had kept up, in fine style, from an early hour the 
night previous, various entertainments, as singing and 
dancing), I heard the quick run out of the chain cable, 
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announcing the welcome fact that the anchor of the 
good ship Liffey, with 500 emigrants ou board, bound 
for the land of freedom, had at last found a resting- 
place in American soil. 

*^ After a second and more successful attempt at sleep, 
the noisy fellows having crawled off to bed thoroughly 
exhausted with their efforts ; I rose between the hours 
of five and six, washed and dressed myself in the easy 
style of a true emigrant, who has no great regard to the 
conventionalities of shore life. Having speedily con- 
cluded my toilet, I went on deck, but instead of the 
fair sunny morning I so ardently wished for, I was 
disappointed to find a thick white fog closely envelop- 
ing us, preventing us from distinguishing anything like 
land. A good many were on deck, earnestly gazing 
out for a glimpse of it ; but the fog was one of your 
thick, lazy fellows, that seemed to have no desire to 
move speedily off. At last, after a serious discussion, 
and grave speculations as to whether we would really 
get up to the city that day, we heard a steam-boat 
paddling near, which, to our great joy, was soon seen 
approaching us. Though presenting a curious sight, 
with her galleries, and the little boxes perched at either 
end, high above all, for the steersman, we hailed her 
approach with unsophisticated joy. Coming alongside, 
her skipper appeared on the upper deck, and com- 
menced a parley with our captain and pilot. A bar- 
gain to tow us up was evidently the subject of dis- 
cussion, as we, who were not among the privileged ones 
who were allowed to go aft, could gather from a stray 
word wafted now and then towards us. I can tell vou, 
no set of men ever watched the progress of a discussion 
with more anxiety than we ; for after being tossed on 
the Atlantic for more than six weeks, now, while 
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•within hail of the desired haven, it would have been 
no small disappointment for us, had the captain de- 
layed proceeding to the city even for an hour or two. 
At last the conference was ended, the steamer was 
ordered a-head, and the word passed forward for the 
men to pay out the hawser. On matters being brought 
thus far to a satisfactory condition, / had time to be 
aware that I was rather hungry. Our sea stores were 
well-nigh gone, save a few most unsophisticated hard 
biscuits, and the tliought crossed me that our arrival 
had happened in the very nick of time, to save a very 
unpleasant state of matters. I went below, and solaced 
myself as best I could with a biscuit and a draught 
of water ; it was by no means a tempting meal, espe- 
cially the latter ingredient. I forget how it tasted, but 
I remember distinctly that it smelled confoundedly. I 
was just in the meditative humour that would have 
caused a cup of tea to be relished, but this I could not 
obtain, as the fire had not been kindled, the poor 
fellows who generally performed that duty being com- 
pletely absorbed in the contemplation of their speedy 
landing, doubtless expecting a civilised meal on shore. 
Sitting on my chest, I gave way to a gentle current of 
thought. Looking up to my shelf, or berth, on which 
I had lain for so many weary hours — now in all the 
agonies of sea-sickness — now tossed to and fro in an 
Atlantic storm — I felt a kind of undefined regret steal 
over me at leaving it. But in very truth, I had no 
great reason to do so, having enjoyed so little pleasure 
in it. Immured in the close confinement of that 
dreary, over-crowded place, plunged in darkness con- 
stant — save when the flickering light of the ship^s 
lamp shed a miserable gleam over the scene — exposed 
to the close smell and pestiferous air of that floating 
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plague-house, witnessing as things of daily occurrence, 
scenes of filth, misery, and squalid wretchedness, I 
might, with more consistence, have felt overjoyed at 
leaving it. And yet, I had seen instances of so much 
love and forbearance — gentleness and quiet endurance 
— sacrifices of personal ease and comfort, for the sake 
of much loved ones — constant, kind, unwavering efforts 
to make each other happy, on the part of many whose 
conduct shed such a softening influence o'er my heart, 
that I felt, at leaving that place, a sorrow, as if I were 
about to depart from the presence of a kind teacher, 
whose wholesome lessons had implanted in me a higher 
opinion of my fellow kind, and of the holy influences 
for good possessed by gentle, loving hearts, and which 
had made me feel, as Dickens expresses it, ^ a warmer 
love and honour of my kind come glowing o'er my 
heart/ After musing thus for some time, I hastened 
on deck, and to my joy saw the tow-boat a-head of 
us, gallantly pulling us on. I had not been many 
minutes above, when, as if by the power of magic, the 
mist was suddenly dispelled — as if by some kind fairy 
hand the white curtain enveloping us had been in- 
stantaneously removed from above and around us — : 
revealing as it did then, a scene of fairy loveliness. I 
never will forget the exquisite feelings I experienced 
when I saw once more the green grass, the waving 
trees, the strip of yellow sand marking the boundary 
between the waters we had so long been tossed upon, 
and the land I so much wished to tread. After 
gazing my fill, I turned round and remarked to my 
companion, that had the land been as barren as it ap- 
peared beautiful, my heart even then would have 
warmed towards it. ^Ay,' he answered, 'they may 
sing of the pleasures of the sea — but the land, the 
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land for me/ But looking as I did, upon the scenery 
of the celebrated Bay of New York, I had a higher 
source of gratification. Some one has said that it ^ is 
worth all the trouble and risk of an Atlantic voyage 
to go and see the far-famed bay/ Now, beautiful as 
it certainly is, the reason why every one seeing it 
thinks it so surprisingly lovely is, I take leave to hint, 
from their long absence from land, which causes them 
to be by no means critical. I am sure that I, as well 
as the great majority of my fellow-passengers, felt that 
if the land had been but a barren heath, and here and 
there a stunted bush, we would have pronounced it 
most beautiful. For my part, I could not have sup- 
posed that I ever would have felt so supremely happy 
at the mere sight of a tree, as I did that morning, 
•when I caught the first glimpse of a stately oak, as by 
its spreading limbs and heavy foliage I judged it to 
be. But when the gentle heights, clothed here and 
there with tasteful clumps of trees — green spots (oh, 
how fresh and green to sea- wearied eyes !), with now and 
then a neat house, with its white painted walls peeping 
out, and above all the glorious sun himself, from the 
blue, almost Italian sky, streaming down his rays on 
that smiling land beneath, and sparkling on the waters 
of that lovely bay — who could help thinking it, as we 
looked upon it with swelling, thankful hearts, and some 
of us with streaming eyes, surpassing lovely ? 

''As one by one the passengers came on deck, I could 
not but take notice of the striking change in their ap- 
pearance. Scarce twenty-four hours before, while 
lounging about the main deck, or leaning over the bul- 
warks smoking, or being smoked in that awful place, 
the cook-house, or galley, the scene of so much fun^ 
and too often serious emeutes — the men with their 
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unshaven beards, unwashed faces, and tattered clothes, 
and the women, dirty and slovenly, presented a set of 
customers that I believe would have been looked down 
upon as an inferior class by the denizens of St. 
Giles. But certes Hhat morn saw another sight,' 
as they came up on deck, ^ dressed all in their best.* 
Many, whose dirty faces ^ and unkempt hair * had been 
as familiar to me as household words, puzzled me some- 
what to identify them. Did space allow, I could give 
many sketches of strange life on board an e9iigrant 
ship. 

'' At last, after anxious hours, the houses of New York 
hove ii; sight ; towering above all, the splendid spire of 
the Trinity Church. In a few minutes after, we were 
safely moored, the third from the quay, alongside of a 
large ship, and speedily boarded by the Custom House 
officers, and the equally enterprising boarding-bouse 
runners, loafers, and showers — these last all with 
most ' mhospitable thoughts intent ' on doing the poor 
emigrants if possible. 

" While ray companions went on shore to look out for 
a boarding-house, to which we had been recommended, 
I was left with the responsible office of watching the 
luggage. Perched on the topmost trunk, I solaced 
myself with an apple or two, which I bought from one 
of many who were running about, soliciting trade with 
an eagerness savouring somewhat of the go-a-head 
Yankee : the unconscionable little scoundrel with whom 
I 'traded* endeavouring to persuade me that there 
were only nine cents in the English sixpence ; but I 
was too ^ cute ' for him, so sent him about his business 
with the legal change. . While sitting high on my 
throne of state, I had many suitors coming to me ; 
these were boarding-house runners, generally old 
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countrymen, but intensely low Yankefied, as far as 
tobacco chewing and spitting and voluminous swearing 
went, however much they varied in personal appear- 
ance — some being very dandified, with a profusion of 
gilt affairs dangling about them ; some as slovenly and 
ill-dressed. They certainly were unanimous, to a 
wonderful degree, on a certain point, namely, that the 
house they represented was the best, the cheapest, and 
the most comfortable, and the ' boss,^ or landlord, the 
most honest fellow in the States; while they con- 
demned, in one ^ fell swoop,^ all rival establishments, 
as the most ^ tarnation dirty, uncomfortable ' concerns, 
and the landlords as the most determined villains un- 
hung : one and all, however, endeavouring to persuade 
me that the very best thing I could possibly do was 
to give them my ' fixins,^ and walk ' right away ^ to 
their house. But I held bravely out, and would capi- 
tulate on no terms ; they could not, evidently, make 
out what I meant by sitting there alone with so much 
luggage. The majority came again and again, deter- 
mined to bag me if possible. One fellow, the most 
sensible of the lot, seeing I would agree with none, 
and probably fancying that I was sitting there till the 
bustle on deck was over, offered to provide me with a 
first-rate meal for 25 cents. How the fellow dwelt so 
lovingly on the names of the fresh victuals, knowing 
well that my long acquaintance with ' salt prog ' would 
make my very teeth water at the mention of such de- 
licacies ! But even this bait would not take ; so, 
thinking the force of persuasion could no farther go, he 
affectionately shook hands with me, and left to try on 
some easier managed customer. One Irishman, how- 
ever, stuck by me to the last ; his ^ dander was riz,' 
and he looked upon it evidently as a point of honour 
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to bag me for his establishment. He was interrupted 
in the midst of his persuasive address by the arrival 
of my friends, who, informing me that all was right, 
commenced to hurry off the luggage, with the assist- 
ance of a man whom they had brought for this pur- 
pose. The Irishman, smelling a rat, fell foul of this 
poor fellow, picked a quarrel with him instanter, telling 
him it was all his fault, and abused him with all the 
volubility of an angry Irishman. The odd expressions 
used by him, the mixture of Yankee phrases and Irish 
oaths, the puzzled look of the man and my friends, 
who were wondering what it was all about, rendered 
the scene so desperately ludicrous, that I burst out into 
a fit of hearty laughter.'^ 



CHAPTER VII. 

LANDING. LOOKING FOR WORK. — PROCEEDING TO 

DESTINATION. 

Maintenance on arrival, ^c, — Passengers are entitled 
by the Imperial Passengers^ Act to be maintained on 
board in the same manner as during the passage, for 
forty-eight hours after arrival, unless within that time 
the ship should quit the port in the prosecution of her 
voyage. As regards those bound to Quebec, the Cana- 
dian Passengers' Act, 15 & 16 Vict. c. 86 [1852], im- 
poses a penalty on the master who compels passengers 
to leave before the expiration of forty-eight hours, (ex- 
cept in cases where the vessel has a mail contract) and 
provides that they shall be landed free of expense, and 
at proper hours ; that no person without a licence shall 
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influence passengers in favour of any particular steam- 
boat^ railroad, or tavern; that tavern-keepers shall 
have posted in some conspicuous place a list of prices 
to be charged for board, lodging, &c. ; and they will 
not be allowed to have any lien upon the effects of a 
passenger, for board and lodging, beyond 5 dollars, 
about £l sterling. 

What we have said as to the class of men haunting 
the seaport at which the emigrant may embark, and 
whose sole business is to swindle him, applies with 
equal, and possibly with greater, force to the port at 
which he disembarks ; and this being so, the same 
, caution should be attended to. Have nothing whatever 
to do with those who come offering services in that 
warm, taking, and disinterested way which they know 
so well to assume ; give them all the '* cold shoulder '^ 
and trust to yourself alone. The sooner this plan is 
carried out the better, for the emigrant has now reached 
the land where " self-reliance " is alone trustworthy. 
And as a first rule to be attended to, make a bargain 
beforehand on all occasions when you require the 
services of others — a bargain with the man who takes 
your luggage from the ship to the boarding-house, and 
a bargain with the keeper of the latter. Do not trust 
to that always proffered, never-satisfactory-in-the-long- 
run saying, " Oh, we shall not quarrel.'^ The truth is, 
that if anything is left till the end, when you are going 
to part, you are sure to part in quarrel. In almost 
every port of disembarkation, especially in the United 
States, there is an office established for the protection 
of emigrants, or an Emigrants^ Home ; if the emigrant 
is in any doubt about his mode of procedure, let him 
consult at once the officers of these establishments. 
When the ship is fairly at anchor, or alongside the quay. 
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be in no hurry to get your luggage off; allow the bustle 
and hurry to subside as much as possible before you 
begin to take your luggage ashore. Many are the losses 
occasioned by carelessness in looking after packages. 
We have seen hundreds of boxes taken ashore at the 
same time and mixed up in such confusion that it took 
the sharpest eyes to collect and the closest scrutiny to 
retain them. It is a capital plan to have some easily- 
distinguished mark — a red cross, or the like — painted 
upon some conspicuous part of each box or package; 
this will enable the owner to see at a glance whether in 
any heap of luggage his is, or is not. Another rule is, 
never allow your luggage to remain in any place to 
which you have not access at any time ; never lose sight ' 
of it or its whereabouts. To save trouble, some leave 
their luggage on board ship for a day or two, or, while 
on going inland to look for work, leave it in charge of 
the boarding-house keeper. This latter may be honest 
enough ; but apart from this consideration, we would 
advise the emigrant never to leave sight of his luggage ; 
for if he does, he will feel so uneasy about it, and his 
mind will be so perpetually on the stretch, that he will 
continually regret having left it behind. 

Fairly landed, and having devoted a day or two to 
rest and looking about him, the great work of the emi- 
grant must be set about — " getting work ^^ or ^' settling 
on land.^^ If a mechanic, or designing to work for 
others on farm or at general work of any sort, we 
would strongly caution him from the folly of asking 
too high a wage at first ; he must remember that he is 
now in a new country, and has to learn its ways before 
he can claim the rate of wage that others may easily 
obtain. The following, although taken from an American 
paper, gives advice upon this point so applicable to all 
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places^ that we give it here as highly useful to the 
emigrant :— 

*^The first idea of a European landing here and 
seeking work is high wages. He does not consider 
that he is utterly unacquainted with our implements 
and mode of doing things — that he can seldom plant, or 
mow, or make fence in our way nearly so fast as a born 
Yankee; he sees only that a Yankee gets 12 or 15 
dollars a month for farm work, and he insists on having 
as much. But he cannot go forward and do as the 
Yankee can; he can hardly keep up with him when 
placed beside him ; and however athletic and faithful, 
his services are not worth so much per month as the 
Yankee's. Failing to obtain what he demands, he be- 
comes disgusted with rural labour in America, turns 
back to some city where he can, get perhaps higher 
wages, but can save little or nothing, even when em- 
ployed. Besides, he is learning nothing here of any 
use to him ; and, if winter do not pinch him, old age 
certainly will. He lacks foresight, and calculates badly. 
Suppose he can get but seven dollars a month on a 
farm, while the Yankee who works beside him is paid 
fifteen, let him never mind the disparity, if he has a 
good chance to learn our American ways of farming. 
That is the great point. Let him learn as we do first, 
and improve on our ways as much as possible after- 
ward. A single year will suffice, if he be docile and 
observing, to give him dexterity in our ways; after 
that he will be equal to any American, and may com- 
mand as good wages, possibly better, as he will under- 
stand many old country ways which, in their place, are 
superior to ours. Let him by no means stand idle, or 
betake himself, for higher wages, to railroad grading, 
if single, but learn how farming is done in this country ; 
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considering the experience and skill the best part of 
his pay for the first year. After that, if a good man^ 
he need no more stand idle, nor work for half price. 
There never was a time when labour was so generally 
needed by our farmers as now. Our remarkably late 
spring has given place to a most genial, thrifty summer; 
our cold May put our farmers enough back, but the 
sun and rain of June are rapidly making amends for it. 
Ho ! you who are begging and tramping for work in 
the cities, scatter yourselves over the country, and you 
can hardly avoid it. All that is wanted is a beginning. 
Take what offers itself; look upon it as the beginning 
of your good fortune ; be steady, industrious, and follow 
the rules 1 here insert, and you will do well. 

" 1st. Give up the habit of spending your evenings 
in the public-house : nothing militates so much against- 
a man here as the practice of visiting such places. 

"2nd. Keep early hours, and live temperately, so 
that you may do your duty with ease to yourself, and 
as the best security of ^good health' and ^long life.' 

" 3rd. DonH talk about politics ; they won't ^ put 
money in thy purse,' but will estrange the esteem of 
your own self-respect, and perchance make thee ene- 
mies. 

"4th. Don't find fault with the implements of hus- 
bandry, or mode or style of doing things, till thou hast 
a farm of thine own (and you will then know better) . 
Depend upon it, the native farmer will not be dictated 
to ; and, if you are paid by him for doing his business, 
what does it signify to you how that business is done ? 

" 5th. Fall into the way of doing things as they are 
most in vogue, and be cautious not to make enemies. 

" 6th. ' Fear God, and trust in Providence, wherever 
thou mayst be.* " 
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Those who are designing to farm will not find, iu the 
immediate neighbourhood of the ports at which they 
disembark^ land suitable for their purpose, unless, in- 
deed, they are possessed of a considerable capital, for 
the nearer the large towns the higher the price of land. 
The search for land in the interior, therefore, will be 
the first work of the emigrant farmer ; and how to get 
to the interior most economically will be his earnest 
consideration. In all our colonies this will have to be 
gone about very carefully ; for here, as elsewhere, will 
be met with hosts of designing swindlers, who will do 
all they can to entrap the careless or careful emigrant 
to purchase forwarding tickets, or the like, which pur- 
port to frank them to their proposed destination ; or to 
make some statement calculated to get the emigrant 
persuaded to do a certain thing or go by a certain 
route, which will invariably tend to his loss of time if 
followed. In the United States and in Canada, where 
distances are greater from place to place, and where 
the emigration is carried on on a large scale, it may be 
readily supposed that a greater outlet is afforded for 
the roguery of these scoundrels than in other colonies. 
The following extracts — the first from a New York 
paper, the second from a report of a committee of Con- 
gress appointed to investigate the frauds committed 
upon emigrants — will be of service, as tending to open 
the eyes of the intending emigrant as to the fate in store 
for him should he not make up his mind to trust to 
himself, and to place no confidence in strangers. 

" In several recent instances it is proved that fami- 
lies have paid, in our city, through to BiifFalo, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, &c., yet have been stopped half way by 
a demand for more money , as the only condition on 
which they would be allowed to proceed, or tumbled 
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off on a dock, and left to shift for themselves as they 
might. In other cases they have been charged extra 
for luggage, in violation of their agreements ; and still 
again, they have been swindled by a practice termed 
'Halifaxing^ their effects — that is, making the weiglit 
twice the real amount, and compelling them to pay 
full charges on the unjust computation. These are 
but a part of the oppression heaped upon a class whose 
poverty and helplessness, it would seem, must preser\'e 
them from the rapacity of any but the most abandoned 
villains.'^ 

" It is here submitted to emigrants, having brought 
considerable sums of money intended for the purchase 
of farms, &c., by no means to take it with them into 
the country, but to invest it, under the advice of their 
respective protective societies, in some respectable bank- 
ing establishment in the city, till they have agreed for 
the purchase of a suitable holding. By not doing so, 
they run great risks of being robbed of all they pos- 
sess. An instance is here appended of a respectable 
British farmer adopting this precaution — viz., that of 
investing the bulk of his money in the way recom- 
mended, and taking, for travelling expenses, &c., some 
jE40 or £50 with him, but of which he was cruelly 
robbed, his trunk having been broken open during his 
absence, and every article of value abstracted : of course 
all would have gone but for the foresight and thought- 
fulness exhibited. Again, by depositing the money in 
the banks, and taking a proper ' certificate' of the in- 
vestment, it can readily be turned into cash -at any of 
the country banking establishments, or large mercan- 
tile establishments in any of the states, and which in- 
variably bears, under such circumstances, from one and 
a half to two per cent, premium. Many individuals. 
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known to the writer, have been heartlessly robbed of 
their ' all ' by a class of miscreants who are constantly 
on the ' look-out^ for newcomers from the Old Country, 
by ingratiating themselves into their confidence, ob- 
taining the secret of their worldly riches, and then de- 
vising, with devilish sagacity, the ruin of their temporal 
prospects and happiness. Beware, also, of ^ advertise- 
ments' that pretend the disposal of decent, comfortable 
farms, at very low prices : this is another trick to im- 
pose upon ^ strangers.^ In all cases go to the ^ land 
office^ in the state you intend to settle in, where you 
can purchase safely at the government prices, without 
the expenses of brokerage, &c., and be certain of a 
valid title.'^ 

"The committee summoned before them a large 
number of witnesses, embracing those engaged in every 
branch of business connected with the emigrants, the 
testimony of which will be found in the accompanying 
documents. From this testimony it will appear that 
the reports and rumours which have from time to time 
appeared 'in the public newspapers within the last year, 
of the frauds and impositions practised upon these 
strangers in our land, have fallen vastly short of the 
reality. It will further appear that this is no new in- 
vention, but that these frauds have been carried on for 
several years, to a more limited extent, without attract- 
ing much notice, or seeming to excite much interest, 
amongst those who should be first to protect, and the 
last to prey upon, this class of their fellow - beings. 
But it has been left to the present year, when the in- 
crease of emigration, owing to causes well known to 
exist in the Old World, has been not only beyond all 
former precedent, but beyond all calculation, for those 
who make it their business to subsist by defrauding 

6 
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and plundering those people^ to realise a golden 
harvest. 

''Your committee must confess that they had no 
conception of, nor would they have believed, the extent 
to which these frauds and outrages have been practised^ 
until they came to investigate them. 

''As soon as a ship loaded with these emigrants 
reaches our shores, it is boarded by a class of men 
called 'runners,^ either in the employment of board- 
ing-house keepers or forwarding establishments, solicit- 
ing custom for their employers. In order the more 
successfully to enable the latter to gain the confidence 
of the emigrant, they usually employ those who can 
speak the language with the emigrant. If they cannot 
succeed in any other way in getting possession and 
control over the object of their prey, they proceed to 
take charge of their luggage, and take it to some 
boarding-house for safe keeping, and generally under 
the assurance that they will charge nothing for carriage, 
hire or storage. In this way they are induced to go to 
some emigrant boarding-house, of which there are a 
great many in the city, and then too often under a pre- 
tence that they wijl charge but a small sum for meals 
or board, the keepers of these houses induce these 
people to stay a few days, and, when they qome to leave, 
usually charge them three or four times as much as 
they agreed or expected to pay, and exorbitant prices 
for storing theii* luggage, and, in case of their inability 
to pay, their luggage is detained as security. Some of 
these ' runners ' are employed by the month, and some 
work upon commission. When they are in the employ- 
ment of the forwarding establishments or passenger 
offices, and receive a commission for each passenger 
they bring in, they are, in many cases, allowed by their 
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employers to charge all they can get over a certain sum 
for transporting the passenger to a particular place. 
This, it will be seen, stimulates the ' runners * to great 
exertions, not only to get as many passengers as pos- 
sible, but to get them at the highest possible prices. 
To enable them to carry out their designs all sorts of 
falsehoods are resorted to to mislead and deceive the 
emigrants to the prices of fare, and the modes of con- 
veyance. 

" Your committee have been shocked to find that a 
large portion of the frauds committed upon these inno- 
cent, and in many cases, ignorant foreigners, are com- 
mitted by their own countrymen who have come here 
before them ; for we find the German preying upon the 
German — the Irish upon the Irish — the English upon 
the English, &c., &c. ; but, at the same time, we cannot 
hold our own countrymen entirely guiltless, for many 
of them, it is to be regretted, are engaged in this 
nefarious business. 

'^Amongst the numerous frauds practised by these 
^ runners' of forwarding houses, there is perhaps none 
greater than that which exists in the sale of passage 
tickets. 

^^ The emigrant is shown a neatly printed ticket, with 
a picture of a steam-boat, railroad cars, and canal 
packet, with three horses attached to it, and is given to 
understand that such a ticket will take him to a given 
place beyond Albany, in a specified manner, and for a 
price to be agreed upon, and after disposing of the 
ticket for an exorbitant price, the emigrant is furnished 
with a steam-boat ticket to take him to Albany, where 
he is to present his passage ticket to some person or 
company upon which it is drawn, where it is often either 
protested, or objections taken to the mode of convey- 

g2 
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ance^ and the passenger instead of going upon a rail- 
road or packet boat, as agreed upon, is thrust into the 
steerage or hold of a line boat, where he is often known 
to complain, when the only evidence he can furnish of 
fraud committed upon him is to exhibit his ticket 
with the picture of three horses, when the line boats are 
only drawn by two. 

" A pretence is also often set up for not honouring 
these tickets, that the freight is not paid, or at least 
that enough has not been paid upon the luggage, and 
the emigrant is either detained at Albany, or compelled 
to pay additional charges. 

*^ It will be seen from the testimony taken, that 
immense sums of money are drawn from these emi- 
grants by overcharging, both for their fare and the 
freight of their luggage; and not satisfied with this, 
some of the persons engaged in the forwarding business 
are in the habit of defrauding them in the weight of 
their luggage by using false scales, and giving false 
statements of the amounts forwarded. And upon this 
subject they would call the attention of the House to 
the testimony relating to a certain well-known estab- 
lishment in the city of Albany.^' 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

PURCHASE OF LAND. SETTLING ON LAND. — CLEARING 

OP LAND. BUILDING OF LOG - HOUSE OR HUT. — 

FENCING, ETC., ETC. 

A GREAT notion intending emigrants have, is that as 
soon as they arrive they will buy land. The following 
advice on this point from an old hand will not be amiss 
here. The remark applies to Canada, but the advice 
contained in it may apply to anv locality : — 

'^Cast aside at present' all notions of buying an 
estate, unless you have too much money; be content 
to rent, if you can get it, and not lock up your capital 
for the mere trifling return the escape from a low rental 
will afford you. An estate is not here the summum 
bonum — the source of every thiug good, and happy, and 
independent, that it is in England ; often quite the re- 
verse. Your necessary buildings and improvements to 
keep up with the times, perhaps keep you ever in hot 
water to find the means to get them. A rich landlord 
to do these things is often very convenient ; and although 
he be sometimes a little arbitrary, he is not so trouble- 
some as a needy dun wanting money of you.'^ 

A very erroneous, and, we may say, unfortunate idea 
is prevalent that farming, no matter how carried on, is 
sure to succeed in the colonies. ^^ Anybody may be a 
farmer,^^ is the expression used. This is a most danger- 
ous fallacy ; it has ruined many in this country — it has 
ruined many in our colonies. In the following re- 
marks on the purchase of land — although designed as 
specially applicable to the United States and Canada — 
the reader will find some advice as to how best the 
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emigrant can commence farming, which will be 
useful : — 

In purchasing cleared, or uncleared land in the States 
adjoining the seaboard, or in those in the interior, ox 
in the Far West, all due care is requisite. Many 
parties professing to be land agents are the most heart- 
less scoundrels in existence. Some, of our readers who 
are familiar with the writings of Dickens, will doubtr 
less remember the graphic description of the one-eyed 
rascal, a vagabond of this class, in the novel of " Martin 
Chuzzlewit.'^ The fellow there described, with his " soft 
sawder,^' and stock of lies, n^iay be taken as the type of 
f^ numerous class who flourish in America, fattening 
upon the hard-earned cash of poor emigrants in whose 
way they have fallen, and are actuated towards them 
by the vilest intentions. Judging from experience, 
the portrait so ably drawn by Dickens was, doubtless, 
from nature ; we came once across such a marvellously 
villainous fellow. The mode in which these fellows do 
business is of a daring and dashing style. They have 
emissaries in this country, who make it their business 
to inquire into the intentions of parties about to emi- 
grate. Their names and port of disembarkation are 
sent over to the head manager in America, who looks 
out for their arrival, and generally contrives to inveigle 
them into his net. If, however, the game is numerous 
— as, for instance, a number of families travelling to- 
gether with the intention of joining in the purchase of 
land, and jointly farming it, a plan adopted very fre- 
quently — then it is considered worth while for one of 
the missionaries here to take a passage in the same 
ship, cross the Atlantic with them, and, making good 
use o^J|y^me, prevail upon them to purchase land 
whf^ ^^BkoDg to locate. Another plan adopted by 
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these miscreants is the following. It is graphically 
described by one who knows the working of the sys- 
tem well, and has laboured hard to expose it : — " When 
the ship arrives at the quarantine ground, you will, 
perhaps, find that some man has succeeded in smug- 
gling himself on board. He has come all that way in 
a boat, on purpose to warn his friends of some new 
trick of the runners, or to expose the villainy of the 
emigrant which has just been brought to light. Per- 
haps you will find him to be some fond husband, or lover, 
and you will witness the rapturous meeting of Mary 
(a confederate) and her dear Johnny. By-and-by you 
will hear it rumoured through the ship that John has 
been telling Mary of his wonderful success in the 
western country, where he is settled ; how he bought 
land for one dollar an acre — how a town is laid off 
there, and he is selling his farm for a shilling a foot. 
Towns, he says, are springing up there like mush- 
rooms, and any one who will go and buy land there, 
can make a fortune/' If the bait is taken the pur- 
chaser is done. These fellows keep handsome pre- 
mises, which they call " land oflSces.'* In these they 
have beautiful maps of the localities where they have 
lands to sell. These are embellished with no end of 
fine level lots — ^watered just in the right places with 
meandering rivers— rail, or plank roads laid down ex- 
actly in the best positions for taking the produce to 
market — opulent cities marked out — flourishing villages 
— in fact, perfect El Dorados, to which it would be a 
passing shame to avoid going. The purchaser fixes on 
a beautiful plot of ground, the money is paid, the title 
deeds — imposing pieces of parchment — are prepared 
and signed in presence of two or three respectable 
citizens, and the poor duped emigrant walks out of the 
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ofiBce the fancied possessor of a tract of land on which 
to end his days. 

Eager to get to the promised paradise, he, after the 
lapse of a few days, arrives at the locality, but if he 
really finds the land well situated as he supposed, he 
assuredly will soon discover that there is an occupant 
thereon, who, pleased in every respect with his " dig- 
gins,''* has not the remotest intention of giving up pos- 
session to every fancied proprietor. But, in nine cases 
out of ten, if he really owns the land, he will find 
himself the owner of a ' splendid swamp, or pine 
barren, or huge mountain of rocks, and deep ravines,* 
in which it will be a difficult matter to find as much 
good level land as — to use the graphic phrase of an 
Irishman in a similar position to that we are now de- 
scribing — will suffice to ' plant a pratie in.* Or per- 
haps — and this has often been the case — he may have 
fine level land allotted him, but unfortunately, not 
comfortable, for the waters of a nice, picturesque lake 
quietly reposing above it. In fact, it takes a man of 
sharp, business habits to be up to the " thousand and 
one ** tricks of these heartless scoundrels. A chapter 
detailing these would be amusing, as affording in- 
stances of the clever deception on one side, and free 
open confidence on the other ; but at the same time, 
melancholy, as exercising a baneful influence on the 
fate and prospects of the poor creatures who get en- 
tangled in their clutches. 

There are many who will read these pages, who 
know of parties proposing to emigrate as farmers ; it 
will be an act of humanity for them to put those on 
their guard, by detailing what we have here given. 
The surest way to avoid all connection with these fel- 
lows, is to go to the mayor*s office, or to the Com- 
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missioners of ilmigration, if in the large seaport towns, 
and a true direction will there be given to the Govern- 
ment Land Offices, of which there is one in every 
district. In purchasing land from private individuals, 
cleared or uncleared, even where the land is verily 
beheld by the eyes of the purchaser, and trodden 
thereon by his feet, care is necessary that in this case 
even he is not duped. It is no uncommon thing for a 
person, after he has paid the purchase-money (for in 
such cases no instalments are taken, for obvious rea- 
sons), and been fairly settled down, to have a call from 
some friend of the late owner, in the character of a 
mortgagee, who had in past times advanced money on 
the estate, and now comes to claim it. In such a case, 
the unfortunate occupier has had to refund, and be 
consequently ruined. The only wise mode of pro- 
cedure on purchasing land from private individuals, is 
to examine, in the very first instance, the title deeds of 
the land, which will be found in the District Govern- 
ment Register Offices. If there is no entry made, 
have nothing to do with the purchase, or seller of the 
land. 

The following extract from a practical work, bearing 
on the same point, will also be useful : — 

" It is the practice of the Yankee farmers in the 
east to wear out their land without manuring, and 
when exhausted, to sell it with the ' improvements,^ as 
they are termed. They then go a thousand miles or 
more west, on new land, which may be purchased for 
about four or five shillings an acre, and which will bear 
very heavy crops for many years without manure. 
Hundreds of families may be seen journeying west for 
this purpose in their waggons, &c., at the end of every 
summer. The settler is therefore cautioned against 
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purchasing ^ improved ' lands ; but if he has made up 
his mind to purchase, after having been long enough in 
the country to acquire suflScient knowledge, let him go 
west also, and as near to some new thriving town as 
possible. 

" Persons of property cannot be cautioned too 
seriously against going out hastily to pur<dias^ and 
improve land as a speculation, as hundreds of persons 
have, to their sorrow, been ruined by unadvised enter- 
prises of this sort. As an instance, and for the sake of 
argument, it is only necessary to state that beef, pork, 
and mutton may be bought at 1 \d. per pound ; indeed, 
sometimes for less j and that agricultural produce is 
equally cheap, whilst the labour to produce them is 
double the price of that in England; so that upon an 
honest and fair principle of reasoning, it would appear 
that it is better to pay high rents and taxes in this 
country than to emigrate. But it may be very truly 
remarked that the farmers are fast increasing in num- 
bers in America, whilst farms are not ; and hence the 
necessity for establishing new farms, or, in other words, 
for opening sources of employment for the labouring 
population. 

'^ It is very laudable and praiseworthy for young 
farmers to be anxious to be employed, and especially 
to have farms of their own to manage. In America 
there is a large scope for their enterprise; but they 
may rest assured that in America they must not expect 
to keep riding horses for their pleasure as they do in 
England; they must be prepared to toil, labour, and 
sweat by the side of their workmen, late and early, or 
otherwise they had better remain at home and do the 
beat they can. 

*^ There is another fraudulent practice to be guarded 
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against in the purchase of land from individual pro- 
prietors. It is not an unusual circumstance for a pur- 
chaser after he has paid his purchase-money and taken 
possession of his land^ to be called upon by a mortgagee 
who has a lien upon the estate — a matter often pre- 
viously preconcerted between the seller and his friend. 
A transaction of this description occurred a short time 
ago near Buffalo. The purchaser was an Englishman, 
who, after paying his purchase-money in fuU^ had a 
second claim made upon him by a mortgagee; being 
swindled out of his cash, he was obliged to give up the 
estate, and take a passage for himself and family for 
England, leaving the country in disgust.^^ 

The following will also be useful as showing what the 
emigrant farmer has to consider in purchasing land for 
farming; it is taken from one of the reports of the 
Canadian Board of Agriculture : — 

" One of the greatest inconveniences experienced in 
a new settlement is the distance from an old settle- 
ment, and from a market; this distance being gene- 
rally over a horrid bad road. After the first year the 
settlers can generally obtain from the land the bare 
necessaries of life — that is, what will just keep them 
from actual starvation, — but their luxuries, and many 
of their comforts, must he obtained from a distance : 
and, moreover, those luxuries and comforts can only 
be procured, in general, by exchanging for them por- 
tions of the produce of the land, which must also be 
conveyed the same distance, and over the same bad 
road. The new settler can produce on his farm suffi- 
cient bread and meat, and some other articles, both of 
food and clothing ; but tea and coffee, and many other 
articles which are necessary to the comfort of himself 
and his family, he cannot produce, and he can obtain 
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them only by selling a portion of what he can produce 
for money, or exchanging it for the articles he needs ; 
and then it becomes of the utmost importance to have 
a market within a reasonable distance. A great dis- 
tance, and a bad road to market, has the direct effect 
of lessening the value of every article produced for 
sale, and of increasing the cost of those articles re- 
quired in return. The early settler may, after a few 
years' successful labour, have one hundred bushels of 
wheat to sell from the produce of one year, over and 
above what is required for the use of his family ; and 
if he would sell that wheat at the market price on the 
frontier, it would bring a sum amply sufficient to supply 
all his wants ; but it has frequently happened that one- 
half the value of his wheat has gone to pay the ex- 
pense of conveying it to market. Persons unacquainted 
with the difficulties of the back settlers, consequent 
upon their distance from market, and the wretched 
state of their roads, may understand those difficulties 
better by reference to the following incident, which 
came under the observation of the writer some years 
ago, and which is not a solitary case of the kind. 

" A person in a new settlement, not near so far from 
the market as the most convenient part of the county 
of Simcoe, had urgent occasion to raise a few dollars 
in ready money. He had in his barn nearly one hun- 
dred bushels of surplus wheat, of good quality; but 
wheat was not then so much sought after as it has 
been of late years, and he could not sell his wheat 
without carrying it a distance of nearly thirty miles. 
The only mode of conveying his wheat to market was 
with a pair of oxen and a wooden shed ; but this was a 
hopeless undertaking, as it would be rather a serious 
affair to drag the empty shed on the bare ground for 
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that distance. Something, however, mast be done; 
and he finally went eight miles to a neighbour and 
borrowed a heavy and clumsy ox cart — the best vehicle 
he could procure, — and with it, drawn by oxen, he pro- 
ceeded to market with about fifteen bushels of wheat. 
He succeeded in reaching the market, disposing of his 
wheat for money, and returning home in the space of 
one week and one day ; and the amount realised from 
his fifteen bushels of wheat, and week's labour and 
time of himself and team, after paying expenses on 
the most economical scale, was within a fraction of five 
and a half dollars/^ 

We now come to the emigrant farmer's labour in 
clearing his land. What we now give is merely intro- 
ductory to the general subject of colonial farming, the 
details of which, as applicable to different colonies, will 
be found fully detailed in the succeeding volumes of the 
series. The following is a description of the mode 
adopted in clearing wooded land as carried out in the 
North American colonies. 

Suppose a farmer has purchased 100 acres of land, 
he proceeds to the location in which it is situated, with 
his family, in waggons, and provided with tents, &c., 
to house the family till the cabin or log-house is built. 

In the centre of the farm profound stillness reigns. 
Surrounded on all sides bv heavv trees, the farmer is 
at first sight apt to think that his chances of success 
are small. Having hired the services of an experienced 
woodman, — who will have a sturdy tree cut down, while 
another less experienced is looking where to begin the 
hewing, — the first operation is cutting timber suitable 
for building. Having fixed on a site near a spring for 
the house, the operation of building is begun. To 
build a log cabin is a very simple matter. 
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Set posts in the grotind (if yellow pine is selected 
it will last for many years)^ nine feet above the surface 
in the fronts and seven in the rear. Stout poles or 
split logs^ flattened at the ends^ placed horizontally^ 
and one upon the other, should be spiked or pinned to 
these posts all round ; the upper ones in the front and 
rear laid on the top of the posts^ in which a notch 
should be cut to receive them, taking care that they 
are sufficiently stout to bear the roof, which is to be 
formed of poles^ laid one end in the front and the 
other in the rear of the building ; these poles should 
be covered with inverted sod, then earth and sod again^ 
surface uppermost; the openings between the side poles 
or logs must be filled up with clay ; and a snug^ weather- 
tight cabin is at once made. A comfortable floor may 
be made of lime and clay^ or marl^ taking care to have 
the ground on which the building stands a little rising. 
A chimney may be constructed in the usual way — ^that 
is, with logs and clay ; or, if a stove is used, which is 
better, the pipe may go through the roof, giving the 
part which is exposed to the weather a coat of tar and 
sand, both inside and out. 

The next operation is cutting the timber for fences. 
For this purpose oak trees that will split well are 
selected, and cut into lengths of eleven feet. When 
sufficient space is cleared for cultivation the logs are 
piled up in heaps, the limbs and brush on the top. 
These piles are set fire to in the spring, and the land 
ploughed. This, as may be supposed, is a matter of 
some difficulty from the number of the stumps. Ploughs 
mav be broken and shins too in this work. The smaller 
roots are grubbed out, and the larger ones divided ; to 
stop vegetation the outer bark should be taken off. 
Five or six acres may thus be prepared in the course of 
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the winter by a man and boy. The first crop is Indian 
com and potatoes ; from forty to sixty bushels of com 
may be got. If the ground is in good order the next 
crop may be wheat, the produce of which may be some 
fifteen or twenty bushels per acre. Care should be taken 
to leave sufficient woodland for fuel, and for a shelter for 
the cabin. A stock of provisions will have to be laid in 
for the first year till the land becomes productive. The 
sum necessary to purchase stock and implements for a 
farm of fifty acres, may be calculated at from 200 to 
300 dollars; say, ploughs, six dollars; harrows, five 
dollars ; waggon, fifty dollars ; other small implements, 
ten dollars ; yoke of oxen, seventy dollars ; chains, ^ye 
dollars; two cows, thirty dollars; twenty-five sheep, 
thirty-seven dollars. The cost of erecting a log cabin 
in the State of New York, 16 by 30 feet, board roof, 
two floors, windows and doors, and stone chimney, is 
called thirty dollars. The reason of this amazing cheap- 
ness is, that little, or in fact no money is laid out in 
wages, the neighbours invariably lending their assist- 
ance. The settlers around are invited on a certain day, 
the timber is cut, and the teams they bring with them 
are used to haul the logs to the place where the house 
is to be built. The building is to be put up the same 
day ; the logs hewn flat in the inside, the outside being 
left round — the chimney built up. All that the neigh- 
bours expect is their dinner; the settler finishing the 
remaining portion of the work himself, purchasing the 
"lumber^' — as the planks, &c., are called in America — 
the cost of which is shown, as above stated, to be some 
thirty dollars. 

In cutting down the trees care is taken how they 
are going to fall ; a neglect of this precaution is often 
the cause of loss of life or limb. It is a strange thing 
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to see the huge-limbed sturdy sons of the forest yield 
to the power of man ; to have the deep silence of the 
woods broken by the sharp strokes of the well-directed 
axe and the sound of crashing timber. "They have 
lived and reigned from creation, these lords of the 
forest, but they must now bow to lordlier man/^ In 
some cases, in place of chopping them down at once, 
" girdling '^ is resorted to. This consists in cutting 
away the bark in a strip some few inches in breadth, 
and at a few feet from the ground. This prevents the 
upward circulation of the sap, and the trees rot and 
fall. In firing timber care is taken to leave a space 
around fully cleared, to prevent the adjoining trees 
from catching fire. Frequently from carelessness in 
this particular acres upon acres of wood are entirely 
consumed. At such times, the appearance of the wood 
at night is truly sublime. During the day a thick 
dense smoke envelopes all the burning mass, which 
remains like a pall stretched above, save now and then 
the flame bursts upwards — not seen in the glare of the 
day, but known from the smoke momentarily clearing 
up. But at night it is in all its beauty. Here and 
there the blackened stems peer out from amidst the 
livid flame — one moment free from all conduct with it, 
the next enveloped in a blaze which seems to spring 
from every pore. The crackling of the branches — the 
whizzing of the flames — the shower of sparks dashed 
upwards and around by the force of the falling trees — 
the roar, like a multitude of huge furnaces — the wind 
rushing strongly from all quarters to feed the flames — 
all tend to make the spectacle of the " grand old woods^' 
on fire one of no ordinary interest. In dry weather 
all attempts to extinguish the fire are futile; and 
clump after clump of trees are taken in^ herds of 
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animals are consumed, and too often, alas, the home- 
stead of some poor settler swallowed up by the devour- 
ing element. In such cases the loss of life and property 
is considerable. There is reason to believe that every 
year in the woods of the American continent many 
unfortunate individuals are lost in fires occasioned in 
the manner we have shown, or by the Indians.. Such 
wide-spread devastation thus occasioned is, unfortu- 
nately, not of rare occurrence. On the point of leaving 
that land some months ago, the news reached the port 
of embarkation of a fearful fire in the Western States, 
which had lasted for days, and ravaged large tracts of 
land, consuming everything before it. Such is one 
of the incidental dangers of a backwood settler in 
America. 

The ashes from the trees consumed are either 
spread upon the land, or sold to make potashes of. For 
the latter purpose there was formerly a great demand ; 
now, from improvements in chemistry, it has fallen off 
considerably. It, however, may still bring some five or 
six cents, per bushel. The ashes from hard timbered 
trees make the best potashes. Should the emigrant 
require planks, if a saw- mill is near his location, the 
proprietor will gladly exchange them for trees. This 
custom is a great convenience to original settlers. In 
almost every lot of uncleared land, there are numerous 
maple trees. These are generally reserved for making 
sugar. The process is largely carried on in American 
farms. In some seasons, not only is sufficient made 
for family purposes, to last throughout the year, but 
sundry quantities left for market. The first pre- 
liminary operation in the manufacture, is the making 
of the troughs for receiving the highly saccharine 
sap. These are scraped out from short rough pieces 
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being rendered almost a matter of amusement. In like 
manner, where the " gudewife '' wishes her " quilts ^' 
for the winter bedding made, the talents of the young 
ladies — there are no young women even in a farm- 
house in America — are called into requisition, and due 
notice of the affair being given in the adjoining 
hamlets, the young men drop in, as it were, acciden- 
tally, in the latter part of the day, and at the " quilting 
frolic '^ much fun prevails. There is much wisdom 
shown in these customs. Labour being very dear, by 
this plan the expense of hiring it is saved, and much 
work, agreeably interlarded with a little sporty is got 
for nothing, save the expense of food — '^ the chicken 
fixins and uncommpn doins.'' Upon the whole, there 
is much pleasant life at a Yankee farm, and judging 
from personal experience, all seem to have a decided 
partiality for it. 

After clearing and fencing the land to be cultivated, 
the settler gives his next attention to the ^^ fixin '^ of 
his garden. This is of importance, as he can easily 
raise vegetables enough for his family use. His pigs 
are allowed to roam the woods ^' fancv free?^ the at- 
tractions of a home being retained in their memories 
by a judicious outlay in the evenings of a little corn 
and the slops of the house. The " crummey " is al- 
lowed the same latitude of range ; her calf being housed 
will bring her home regularly in the evening, till she 
becomes accustomed to the practice, when no extra in- 
ducement is required. We have before mentioned that 
the gates are often rudely constructed, consisting of a 
few spars inserted in holes made in the posts at either 
side. When cattle are removed from one place to 
another, one or two of the top rails are removed, and 
to save further trouble in this respect, the cows are 
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made to leap the remaining ones ; thus they soon ac- 
quire a bad habit of leaping. To prevent their doing 
this when pastured in enclosed fields^ or when grazing 
at the roadside, or in the woods, to prevent their en- 
tering other property by leaping the fences, it is no 
uncommon thing to see them with wooden hoops fas- 
tened round their necks. In cases where cattle are 
found straying on other property, they are returned to 
their owner on his paying expenses. Far West, the 
love of litigation is strongly implanted in the settlers. 
Such an occurrence as we have above noticed would 
very likely bring on a protracted suit, resulting pro-, 
bably in the ruin of both parties. We need scarcely 
say that this feeling, so long kept up for interested 
motives by a perfect host of *' cute Yankee lawyers ^^ — 
with which the Western States were much iufested — 
is now dying fast away. 

The emigrant settler, if possessed of little capital 
at first starting on his farm, often hires himself out to 
others for day labour in the spring and summer. After 
sowing his crops, he returns to his labour. By this 
procedure, a man may find himself at the end of the 
year a few dollars in pocket from the produce of his 
labour, and the crop of the few acres he may have! 
cultivated in addition. With this money saved, he 
can provide himself with many comforts. Thus alter^ 
nately working on his own little farm and assisting on 
others, he finds himself in a much better position than 
the man who, with a small capital, say of a hundred 
pounds, works continually on his own land. A party 
thus working out, may also let his land for other par- 
ties to crop, either finding the seed, implements, &c., 
and receiving himself half the products, or merely 
giving the use of the land (the cultivator finding his 
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own seed, &c.), and receiving a proportionately less 
portion of the products. This practice generally ob- 
tains in many parts of the Western States. 

This plan of hiring himself out is attended with 
many advantages to the settler possessed of little 
capital. He acquires a knowledge of the people, their 
habits and customs, mode of doing business, and last, 
though not least, an acquaintance with their peculi- 
arities of farming. In proof of the wisdom of first 
attaininff these before working on his own account, we 
could cite many instances. One we will give, which 
will be interesting. A farmer, occupying a hundred and 
seventy-five acres in a beautiful part of an agricultural 
state, related his experience to us. He had originally 
been a small farmer in Dumfriesshire. On arriving 
in America, pushing at once for the interior, he 
wiselv deemed it the better course to settle in the 
neighbourhood of a good market, and consequently 
pitched his tent near a manufacturing village. Totally 
unacquainted with the district, its people, and their 
manner of doing business, he did not at once purchase 
laud and commence operations ; he quietly waited for 
a favourable opportunity. Not disdaining to work, he 
hired himself and family to the cotton mill. His 
leisure hours he filled up by making acquaintances, 
wandering about the land, watching their mode of 
operating, and always on the look out for a " bit of 
ground.'^ He had not to wait long ; he saw, examined, 
and pitched upon a piece of land, which he determined 
to make^ some time or other, his own. Canny Scotch- 
man as he was, he did not eagerly hunt after it, or the 
'^ cute Yankee " would have soon raised the price ; but 
apparently quite indifferent as to the whole affair, he 
got it at his own price, and on remarkably easy 
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terms. And now the acquaintance he had . formed, 
and his knowledge of the Yankee tradesmen, served 
him in good stead. Judiciously blending the requisite 
peculiarities of American farming with the improved 
methods existing in this country, he soon changed into 
a place of smiling plenty that which, by carelessness 
and mismanagement, had almost become a second time 
a wilderness. His farm and dairy produce fast took 
the market, a^nd he now enjoys, with plenty and com- 
fort surrounding him, the reputation of being the best 
practical farmer of his district. 

The following is a note or two on the mode adopted 
of clearing land in New Zealand : — 

" The farmed and grazed lands of New Zealand con- 
sist of three chief sorts, namely, fern land, grass land, 
and forest land. 

^^Pure fern land is covered with a dense luxuriant 
growth of the Pteris osculenta fern, four and six feet 
high, dotted with a bushy shrub called tutu, a small 
palm-like tree called ti tree, a handsome, reedy, grass- 
like shrub called toetoe, and is best cleared in this 
way : — Choosing a day (gentle breezy day) in any month, 
the fern is fired to windward, when the fire, creeping 
slowly through, shrivels up the shrubs, and consumes 
the tops and branches of the live fern, together with 
all dead bottom stuflF. The charred fern stalks are then 
swept down with a stub scythe, raked in ridges, and 
burnt, and the tutu and other stumps grubbed up, 
thrown in heaps, and burnt or carted off. The land is 
then broken up six and seven inches deep, with a strong 
iron plough (wrought iron share) drawn by two or three 
pairs of oxen. After lying a week or two to dry and 
pulverise, it is harrowed, and the fern root is then raked 
up, heaped, and burnt. A light cross ploughing is then 
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giveiij when the soil, after lying in a kind of maiden 
fallow for three or four months, will be reduced to a fine 
tilth fit for crop. The expense of this process varies 
from £2 to £S and £4 per acre, according to the heavi- 
ness of the fern and tutu. 

" Grass land, more abundant in the south island than 
in the north, consists of coarse grasses, here and there 
intermingled with scrubby fern, flat dwarf tutu, toetoe, 
and ti tree. Where these intermingled shrubs grow 
strong and thick they are swept down with bill-hook or 
brushing bill, and burnt off; but the lighter, more open 
lands of this description may be broken up and cross 
ploughed at once, lie fallow a month or two, and then 
receive the crop. The cost of reducing grass land to 
seed state may vary from 20*. to 40*. an acre. 

" Bush land is the common forest land. Before the 
spring month of September the brushwood should be 
slashed down with the bill- hook, and all the trees not 
exceeding three feet or so in diameter thrown by the 
American axe and cross-cut saw. The fallen stuff lies 
withering and drying through the summer, and is burnt 
off in autumn. If the first or running fire acts well, 
everything will be consumed save trunks and heavy 
branches, when the latter are topped off, the trunks 
rolled together, and the whole slowly burnt up in heaps. 
The cost of clearing and burning off bush land, so that 
grass seed or wheat may be sown on the ashes, varies 
from £3 to £5 per acre. The ugly stumps remain in 
the land about four years, when the smaller ones may 
De torn out with a pair of good bullocks and a strong 
stump chain, and the lighter lands of this description 
made roughly ploughable. 

'^ Bush land is richer soil than either fern or grass 
land, and for small dairy or garden farms, where there 
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is family hand labour at command, or for hop grounds, 
orchards, kitchen gardens, or home paddocks, bush land 
is best; Tvhile, looking at its value for timber fencing 
stuflF and fuel, at the shade and shelter it affords, at the 
increased beauty it gives the scenery, every one in 
buying a lot of land likes to have a portion of it — say a 
fourth or a fifth, bush land. But the process of first 
clearing and cultivating it is, comparatively, so slow 
and laborious, that nine-tenths of all our agricultural 
operations are as yet carried on on fern and grass 
land/^ 

The following information from an official source 
will be useful as showing the cost on the average of 
clearing land in the various colonies, and the peculi- 
arities of the land therein. Fuller information will, of 
course, be met with in the various volumes of the series 
on the various points involved in practical farming 
in the colonies : — 

" Canada, West, — The cost of clearing waste lands is 
stated at about 505. per acre ; the expense is, however, 
greater in the remote and unsettled districts, in con- 
sequence of the difficulty of procuring labourers. The 
only charge on land is a tax which seldom exceeds \d. 
per acre on cultivated lands, and three-eighths of a 
penny currency on wild lands. 

" Canada, East, — The expense of clearing amounts to 
about 505. sterling, varying with the nature of the soil 
and the quality of the wood. The only local charge is 
that of making roads and bridges. 

" New Brunswick, — The average cost of cutting and 
clearing off the trees, leaving the stumps standing, is 
from £3 to £4 currency (£2 14«. to £3 12«. sterling) 
per acre. There are no charges exoept that for survey- 
ing, which is about 3(/. per acre. 
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Nova Scotia, — Woodland can be chopped, rolled, and 
burned for about £3 per acre. As a general rule tBe 
first crop pays for such clearing. There is a moderate 
county tax upon all real and personal estate, the pro- 
ceeds of which are applied to the county expenses. 

Prince Edward Island, — The clearing expenses vary 
from £2 to £4 per acre, according to the growth of the 
wood upon the land. The only charges are those made 
from time to time by local assessment. There is a tax 
imposed by the local legislature of 9«. 2d. currency on 
every 100 acres of wilderness land, 6*. 8fl?. currency on 
every 100 acres of improved land in the possession of 
individuals, 11 Vict. cap. 7. and 24 Vict. cap. 35 
(29th April, 1861). This tax in 1854 amounted to 
£4,921 currency, and is applied to free education. 

Newfoundland, — Land may be cleared by the ordi- 
nary mode at a cost of about £5 per acre, or if the 
stones are thoroughly removed, at from £6 to ^6 10«. 
per acre. 

Cape of Good Hope. — The land generally requires 
little or no clearing. Fences are seldom required. 
Lands already granted are liable to a road tax, which, 
however, is not levied regularly, and cannot exceed one 
penny in the pound in any year. 

New South Wales and South Australia. — There is 
much good land, with little or no timber, and much 
more, free from underwood, with timber only in such 
quantities as is useful and desirable for fencing, fuel, 
and country purposes. The expense of ordinary fencing 
is from 3s. to 4*. per rod. 

Queensland. — The average cost of cutting down and 

burning off the trees, leaving the stumps of those over 

two feet in diameter, is £4 per acre in the low lands, 

where the timber is thicker than in the upland. Trees 

H 
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of smaller growth are usually ''grubbed'' out by dig- 
ging around the roots till they can be easily overturned 
by the weight of the branches^ and then the roots are 
drawn out of the ground. The roots of the larger trees 
are left two or three seasons^ and then got rid of by an 
easy and simple process called " steaming.'' After the 
first expense of clearing this further process may be 
well omitted for several years. In many localities, 
especially on the lands best suited for wheat, there is 
little timber, and the expense of clearing is very much 
less. Generally there is enough timber of the best 
description for fencing, having the double advantage of 
being very durable and being easily split. 

Western Australia. — Except in occasional patches of 
swamp lands, the average cost of clearing is from 10^. 
to £2 per acre. 

Tasmania, — To ''grub" land, clearing out all the 
stumps, would cost from £5 to £12 an acre; to " clear" 
it, leaving the stumps standings from £2 to £4 an acre. 
It is stated by the Governor that the value of the potash 
extracted at a trifling cost from the ashes of the refuse 
timber would in most instances more than cover the 
cost of "clearing" the land, if not of " grubbing" it. 

New Zealand, — Fern-land, 10s, to £l lOs.; wood- 
land, £3 to £\0y according to the size of the timber. 
This does not include the breaking-up of the soil. 

A certain portion of land being cleared, the emigrant 
has next to direct attention to the erection of his 
house ; this may be constructed in a variety of ways — ^ 
of logs, of " frame- work," of " pis^," or " adobe." The 
"shanty" and the "log-hut" are the most quickly 
buUt of all these modes, and are therefore those usually 
erected in the first instance by emigrant farmers. As 
the lapse of time brings with it more leisure and greater 
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means^ lie erects his dwelling-house in a more ambitious 
mode. 

The accommodation of the "log-house'' may vary 
according to the ideas of comfort which its owner may 
entertain, or according to the requirements of his 
family. In its simplest form it is a square room^ some 
14 feet or 16 feet on the side, thus — 



14 ft. or 16 ft. 



to 



Fire. 



L— Door, 



Window. 



We would strongly recommend the emigrant to err 
in excess rather than in deficiency of size; better to 
have too much than too little room. It should be well 
lighted; thus in the diagram a second window at a 
would greatly improve the hut. However well adapted 
for a single unmarried man, or for a married couple 
without children, the single-roomed hut may be, we 
should by no means recommend its adoption where 
there is a family, more especially grown-up children. 
It is, we conceive, of essential importance to have 
separate sleeping-rooms for the heads of the house and 
for the children, and one for each sex of the latter. In 
the following diagram we give the plan of a hut with a 
kitchen, which will be the sleeping-room of the parents, 
with a bed-room at the back for the children. If re- 
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quired^ another bed-room may be built, as shown by 




Window. 



18ft X 14fr 



Fire. 




Door. 



Window. 



W 



the dotted lines at a; or this may serve as a small 
scullery or outhouse, 'i'he following diagram is the 
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Win. 
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Door. 



Win. 



plan of a hut with larger acc:^mmodation than the last 
given. 
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For those ambitious to raise a farm-house with all 
the apartments necessary for a farm from 20 up to 100 
acres, it will be useful here to give a rough plan of one 
designed by an American farmer. (See following page.) 

In the chamber plan there are three bed-rooms. The 
following is a description of the modes of erecting the 
" shanty^' and the "log hut/^ for which we are in- 
debted to an American work. Before giving this it will 
be as well to draw the attention of the reader to the 
following points. The site of the house should be 
somewhat elevated j as far removed as possible from 
water, and a few of the trees surrounding the site 
should be left standing, but not at a distance too near 
the house. 

The felling of timber which is to be Used for build- 
ing purposes — ^lumber, as it is termed — should be carried 
out with some care and judgment. It is a disputed point 
as to what period of the year is best for cutting it down. 
The American woodsmen are no exception to the rule. 
The following, however, from an American journal will 
be suggestive on this point : — 

" Conversing with an intelligent farmer of large ex- 
perience, upon this subject, we found he fully sustained 
the views heretofore expressed in the Agriculturist, viz. : 
that the best season for cutting timber is about mid- 
summer. His explanation was, that during the latter 
part of June and early in July, when the foliage is in 
its fullest vigour, the upward draft upon the sap is so 
great that very little moisture is left in the tree, con- 
sequently the timber seasons hard and sound : but that 
during March and April there is so much water in the 
wood, that insects bore into it readily, thus producing 
'powder post' through all the sap portion, and even 
into the heart wood. He mentioned the instance of* a 
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neighbour who cut his timber for a house in June, but 
when he came to work it out in the winter, he lacked 
some ribs or slats upon which to nail the long roof 
shingles. He cut enough to supply the deficiency 
during the latter part of winter, and completed the 
house. After the lapse of a few years, he examined 
the roof, and found the slats which were cut in summer 
perfectly sound, while those cut in winter were badly 
affected by dry rot and ^ powder post.' Our informant 
had also proved the same thing himself. He also re- 
marked that when the object is to induce a free growth 
of new shoots for a future wood or forest, he preferred 
to cut in March, as the stumps sucker much more 
freely then than when cut away in summer. The 
latter, however, is the best season to clear off a growth 
of wood ; the old stumps decay sooner.^^ 

On the important point of hut and house construc- 
tion, the following from a Colonial authority will be 
useful, in addition to what we have said above : — 

'^ Some will advise a house to be first built, others a 
'shanty,' but the latter is so expeditiously done, and 
is so much cheaper, and a comfortable house till the 
emigrant gets ^ acclimated,' that we consider it the 
best. A shanty is built of logs cut from the felled 
trees ; the size of the building to be according to the 
number of the family. They are to be seen from four- 
teen feet long and twelve broad, to eighteen feet by 
fourteen feet or so ; the shape as follows : — 

"The roof may be covered with shingles or with 
boards. Shingles are made from the pine, by cutting 
a pine tree down, and then cutting it with a saw called 
a ' cross-cut saw,' into lengths or blocks of eighteen 
inches long (they are cut sometimes twenty-four inches 
long), and these blocks are split into thin slices of 
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different breadths, but they will be about one length. 
These are shoved off with a drawing knife at one end, 
when the shingle is done. They are sold from one and 
a-half dollars to two and a-half dollars per bunch, con- 
taining what is called one thousand shingles, of different 
breadths. One thousand shingles will cover about ten 
feet square of a roof, (that is equal to 100 square feet.) 
They are laid on boards (and the roughest and cheapest 
boards, split or sound, will do), like the slates or tiles of 
the old country houses. No rain or wet will get through 
them, and they answer all the purposes of the slated, 
tiled, or thatched roof of a house in the old country. 
But the roof of the shanty may be covered with boards. 
These are put on the roof breadthways, and are got 
of lengths to extend across the breadth of the roof; 
and if put on two inches apart from each other, and if 
the boards are twelve inches broad, will in a roof of 
fourteen feet long, take only about thirteen boards, 
allowing them to 'lap' over at the ends. The spaces 
between each of the boards are then covered by slabs 
or by narrow boards. The roof is then completed. 
Slabs are the outside * slices,' as we may term them, 
which are taken off the logs at the saw-mill, in squaring 
them to make straight-edged boards. These can be 
got at the mill for taking them away, though sometimes 
a cent is asked for each slab. The spaces between the 
logs are filled in from the inside of the building by 
split pieces of bass wood, cedar, or other wood which 
splits easy, and this operation is called 'chinking.' 
On the outside of these spaces the settler then plasters 
them over with mortar, being the clay mixed up with 
water, and which makes a good substitute for lime. 
By mixing a little sand with the mortar, it makes it 
harder when dry, and not so liable to crack. Tho 
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chimney is built at one end of the shanty^ and may be 
built in two ways, by split laths (split pieces of bass 
wood), and then plastered over with mortar; or by 
making as it were four ladders, spurs of which ten 
inches or so apart, and then filling up the spaces with 
what are sometimes called 'cats,' being mortar mixed 
up with hay (wild meadow hay the best) or straw, and 
moulded by the hand into lengths according to the 
breadth of the spurs in the ladder, and these are laid 
over the spurs and joined together, each succeeding 
course being joined to the one below, and thus form, 
when dry, a continued and solid chimney, perfectly 
free from harm by the fire, which the first-described 
chimney (by split pieces of wood) is not. But this, 
and the fixing the windows and the door, by cutting 
out the logs of the building and fitting in windows and 
door casings, &c., will at once be learnt in a few hours 
by an inspection by the emigrant on the spot, and by 
the hints from his neighbours. If the emigrant will 
spare the money, carpenters (wrights and joiners) can 
be got to fix the roof, windows, door, and floor. 

" If the emigrant resolves on having a hoiLse in place 
of 9 shanty, we may state that it costs more money, 
time, and labour than a shanty will. The work to be 
done to a house is of the same kind as required for a 
shanty, which, being described, need not be repeated. 
The diflference is, that the house is built up of logs to 
the height of ten feet, or so, on the four sides, and 
there is an upper floor, joists being put in as the build- 
ing is raised. Houses vary in size from twenty feet by 
sixteen or eighteen, to thirty feet long and twenty feet 
wide. The roof is not a shed or shanty roof, but the 
same as an ordinary house, shaped like this. When 
the shanty or house is to be raised or built, the neigh- 
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ixnin are invited ; and they always come irilliiigl]r, fix 
there is not one among them bnt had the same dome to 
himself. This is called a ' bee.' 

** It may be well enough to add that elm bark makes 
a good covering for the roof instead of shingles. In 
the spring of the year^ when the leaves are just coming 
out^ the bark peels off easily, and pieces as large as 
two men could lift can be taken off. The bark^ after 
being stripped off^ should be spread out flat to dry a 
little. It may then be put on the roof in strips of four 
or five feet in lengthy and as wide as the bark will 
allow. It should then be pinned down with hemlock 
or maple pieces. An auger will be necessary to make 
the pin holes true, so that they shall not leak.'' 

The following shows the difference in the form of 
the roofs of a log shanty and a log hotise. The roof of 





a shanty slopes only one way, the front wall being 
lower than the back ; while the roof of the house slopes 
equally in both directions, the front and back walls 
being both of tlie same height. 

Building inpia^ is worthy the attention of the emi- 
grant, who may settle in localities where timber is 
scarce. This mode consists simply in running very 
closely together loose earth or soil, which is placed in 
a temporary mould or frame, the breadth of which is 
equal to the thickness of the walls, and the depth of 
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which may vary from fourteen to thirty inches — the 
former being the most convenient. The wall is formed 
by successive shiftings of this monld : as soon as one 
filling and ramming of it is completed the mould is 
taken to pieces and moved^ so as to make a higher part 
of the wall ; the frame or mouldy while being filled and 
rammed, rests upon beams, which rest transversely 
across the part of the wall already built, and which 
are taken out as the height increases, the holes left in 
the wall by them being afterwards filled up. Any kind 
of soil or earth — save and except pure clay, which 
cracks, and pure sand, which will not adhere — may be 
used for pis^ building. Care should be taken to ram 
the soil in the moulds very equably. 

Huts may be built of unbumt brick — a modification 
of the pis^ mode — which, somewhat strange as it may 
seem, is a material which lasts for a very long period, 
all that is necessary being a widely overhanging roof, 
so as to prevent the drip of the rain passing down the 
walls. The size of the bricks for this kind of building 
should be about twice that of ordinary bricks — say 
18 inches long by 8 inches broad, and 6 inches thick. 
The following note as to the durability of this species 
of building will be usefiil here : — 

" For something more than eight years of my life I 
lived in an adobe house. It was in a little old-fashioned 
town in the farthest out-of-the way corner of the Bra- 
zilian empire, where it was just a pleasant walk of an 
evening into Paraguay on the one hand, and Aruguay 
on the other. The village of Iquarao was built in an 
early day, and every building in it was of mud. The 
house I inhabited was a large, airy, two-storied struc- 
ture; and if the inscription in alto relievo over the 
principal entrance was to be relied on, that great mud 
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castle had stood there intact more than two hundred 
years ; the declaration^ in very bad Portuguese, reading 
thus — ' Isso Cassa he fazenda con Joaquim Bray a, ha 
Anno 1629/ Notwithstanding the house stood on a 
foundation of loose sand^ where water could always be 
obtained in the court-yard at three feet from the sur- 
face, yet it stood there without a fracture or crack in 
its walls, either externally or internally, and bid fair, 
for all I could discover, to stand there eternally. 

" Directly opposite, on the other side of the Plaza 
Grande, stood the Egrazia de San Jose, one of the 
largest churches in the country, built also of mud, even 
to the battlements, turrets, and belfries, occupied by 
two chimes of Jesuitical bells, bearing the same date as 
my house, and in equally as perfect a state of preser- 
vation. 

'^ In regard to the manufacture of the adobe brick 
there is no rule that can be invariably followed, as the 
quality of clay in all countries varies so materially. I 
would observe, however, that clear, blue, sticky clay 
will not make adobe. The lighter in colour the clay 
is, so that it is not loamy, the better the material. The 
clay, however, should be as free as possible from pebbles 
and bits of stone. In the manufacture, it requires 
about one -third the sand usually incorporated with 
burnt bricks, and requires to be mixed thoroughly, and 
something stiffer. The usual size, in all adobe coun- 
tries, is superficially about double that of our ordinary 
bricks, but nothing thicker. The adobe, of course, re- 
quires more care in handling than the burnt material, 
and the walls should be laid double the thickness, using 
for mortar the same material of which the bricks are 
made, only thinning it to a consistency that can be 
easily worked. A wall properly laid in this manner. 
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and covered with two good coats (equal in thickness to 
ordinary inside plaste-ring)^ composed of equal parts of 
lime^ clear^ sharp sand, and plaster of Paris^ will in a 
year become perfectly concrete; and, in my opinion, 
thus protected, will last five times as long as a wall 
built of burned bricks, laid in lime mortar, and is cer- 
tainly a great deal cheaper in all countries where the 
sun shines" 

The following from a Colonial Report will show the 
mode of erecting imbumt brick houses, as adopted in the 
Western States of America : — 

'' After selecting a suitable spot of ground, as near 
the place of building as practicable, let a circle of ten 
feet or more be described. Let the loam be removed, 
and the clay dug up one foot thick ; or if clay is not to 
be found on the spot, let it be carted in to that depth. 
Any ordinary clay will answer. Tread this clay over 
with cattle, and add some straw cut six or eight inches 
long. After the clay is well tempered by working it 
with cattle, the material is duly prepared for making 
the brick. A mould is then formed of plank of the 
size of the brick desired. In England they are usually 
made eighteen inches long, one foot wide, and nine 
inches thick. The mould should have a bottom. The 
clay is then placed in the mould in the same manner 
that brick moulds are ordinarily filled. A wire or 
'-*%j[)iece of iron hoop will answer very well for striking 
off the top. One man will mould about as fast as 
another can carry away, two moulds being used by 
him. The bricks are placed upon the level ground, 
where they are suffered to dry two days, turning them 
up edgewise the second day ; and then packed in a pile, 
protected from the lain, and left to dry ten or twelve 
days, during which time the foundation of the building 
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can be prepared. If a cellar is desired^ this must be 
formed of stone or brick^ one foot above the surface of 
the ground. For cheap buildings on the prairie, wood 
sills twelve or fourteen inches wide may be laid on 
piles or stones. This will form a good superstructure. 
Where lime and small stones abound^ grout made of 
these materials (lime and stones) will answer very 
well. 

'' In all cases^ however, before commencing the walls 
for the first story it is very desirable, as well in this 
case as in walls of brick, to lay a course of slate ; this 
will intercept the dampness so often rising in the walls 
of brick houses. The wall is laid by placing the brick 
length-wise, thus making the wall one foot thick. 
Ordinary clay, such as is used for clay mortar, will 
suffice, though a weak mortar of sand and lime, when 
these articles are cheap, is recommended as afibrding a 
more adhesive material for the plaster. The wall may 
safely be carried up one story, or two or three stories ; 
the division walls may be seven inches, just the width 
of the brick. The door and window frames being 
inserted as the wall proceeds, the building is soon 
raised. The roof may be shingles or thatch. In either 
case it should project over the sides of the house, and 
also over the ends, at least two feet, to guard the walls 
from vertical rains. The exterior wall is plastered with 
good lime mortar, and then with a second coat — ^pebble 
dashed. The inside is plastered without dashing. The 
floors may be laid with oak boards, slit, five or six 
inches wide, and laid down without jointing or planing, 
if they are rubbed over with a rough stone after the 
rooms are finished. Doors of a cheap and neat appear- 
ance may be made by taking two single boards of the 
length or width of the doors ; placing these vertically 
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they will fill the space. Put a wide batten on the 
bottom and a narrow one on the top^ with strips on the 
side and a strip in the middle. This door will be a 
batten door, but presenting two long panels on one 
side and a smooth surface on the other. If a porch or 
verandah is wanted^ it may be roofed with boards laid 
with light joints, and covered with a thick paper 
dipped in tar, and then adding a good coat, after 
sprinkling it with sand &om a sand-box or other dish 
with small holes. 

^' Houses built in this way are dry, warm in winter, 
and cool in summer, and furnish no retreats for vermin. 
Such houses can be made by common labourers — if a 
little carpenter's work is excepted — in a very short 
time, with a small outlay for materials, exclusive of 
floors, windows, doors, and roof. 

''The question will naturally arise — Will the wall 
stand against the rain and frost? I answer, they 
have stood well in Europe, and the Hon. Mr. Painsett 
remarked to me that he had seen them in South 
America after having been erected 300 years. Who- 
ever has noticed the rapid absorption of water by a 
brick that has been burned will not wonder why brick 
walls are damp. The burning makes the brick porous, 
while the unburnt brick is less absorbent ; but it is not 
proposed to present the unburnt brick to the weather. 
Whoever has erected a building with merchantable 
brick will at once perceive the large number of soft 
and yellow brick, partially burned, that it contains — 
brick that would soon yield to the mouldering influence 
of frost and storms. Such brick are, however, placed 
within, beyond the reach of rain, and always kept dry. 
A good cabin is made by a single room, twenty feet 
square. A better one is eighteen feet wide and twenty- 
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four feet long, cutting off eight feet on one end for 
two small rooms, eight by eight each. 

" How easily could a settler erect such a cabin on 
the Western prairie, where clay is usually found about 
fifteen inches below the surface, and where stone and 
lime are often both very cheap. The article of brick 
for chimneys is found to be quite an item of expense 
in wood houses. In these mud houses no brick is 
needed, except for the top of the chimney, the oven, 
and casing of the fire-place — though this last might be 
weU dispensed with. A cement to put around the 
chimneys, or to fill any other crack, is easily made by 
a mixture of one part of sand, two of ashes, and three 
of clay. This soon hardens, and will resist the weather. 
A little lard or oil may be added to make the composi-- 
tion still harder. 

" Such a cottage will be as cheap as a log cabin, less 
expensive than pisS buildings, and durable for centuries. 
I have tried the experiment in this city by erecting a 
building eighteen by fifty-four feet, two stories high, 
adopting the different suggestions now made. Although 
many doubted the success of the undertaking, all now 
admit it has been very successful, and presents a con- 
venient and comfortable building that appears well to 
public view, and offers a residence combining as many 
advantages as a stone, brick, or wood house presents." 

An ice-house is an important construction of the 
farm-house in the United States and the British pos- 
sessions of North America. The drainage of the house 
is of the utmost importance; unless this is attended 
to, the ice will be sure to melt. The following remarks 
on the subject of ice-houses will be useful here. As 
we have said above, the drainage is very important; 
and, according to this writer, it must be so arranged 
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" that the water shall immediately pass off as the ice 
melts^ and must at the same time prevent the cold air^ 
which settles downward^ from passing off also^ else the 
warm air will flow in from above, and the current thus 
produced will melt the ice rapidly. The size of the 
vault must be large enough to hold a good supply, and 
to keep a cold mass large enough to prevent access 
of warmth to the inner portions. Six or seven feet 
square is as small as will answer. The sawdust should 
surround the ice a foot in thickness, either in the ex- 
terior and permanent walls of the ice-house, or within 
the walls, or both. The ice must be sawed in blocks 
of uniform size, so as to be packed in a solid mass. 
Ventilation of the upper part of the house is essential, 
to prevent heating. Sawdust may be applied so thick 
or copiously as to heat and do injury. An unmatched 
board bottom, with the small cracks between the boards 
to allow the escape of water, and then six or eight 
inches of sawdust, we have found to make good drain- 
age. The sawdust must be packed even and solid — ice 
is often rapidly lost by the sawdust being too loose, 
and admitting currents of warm air as the cold air 
flows out below; An ice-house above ground is best, 
is more accessible in every respect, and may be far 
more easily filled. It is usual to make simply double 
board walls, with a space of ten inches or a foot, filled 
with well-rammed tan or sawdust; in which case a few 
inches of sawdust inside the walls, and surrounding 
the ice, will be sufficient. But we have seen ice kept 
in the best manner packed in nothing but a board 
shanty, without double walls, care being taken to pack 
a wall of sawdust a foot thick on every side. For a 
family of about eight persons we have an abundant 
eupply of ice furnished by means of a house 8 feet by 
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10 outside (8 feet higli), and 6 by 8 feet inside. It 
has two double doors, one for entering above when the 
vault is nearly full, and the other lower down, for 
passing in when it is nearly empty. Three or four 
loads of ice will fill it.'' 

The exterior and interior of the farmer's house should 
be whitewashed. The following is a mode of making 
a whitewash used in the colonies : — 

" Take half a bushel of rock lime ; slack it with boil- 
ing water ; cover it during the process to keep in the 
steam. Strain the liquid through a fine sieve, and add 
to it a peck of salt, previously well dissolved in warm 
water; three pounds of ground rice, boiled to a thin 
paste and stirred in boiling hot ; half a pound of pow- 
dered Spanish whiting and a pound of clean glue, which 
has been previously dissolved by soaking it well and 
then hanging it over a slow fire, in a small kettle within 
a large one filled with water. Add five gallons of hot 
water to the mixture, stir it well, and let it stand a few 
days, covered from the dirt. 

** It should be put on right hot ; for this purpose it 
can be kept in a kettle on a portable furnace. About 
a pint of this mixture will cover a square yard on the 
outside of a house, if properly applied. It answers as 
well as oil paint for wood, brick, or stone, and is 
cheaper. It retains its brilliancy for many years. 
There is nothing that will compare with it, either for 
inside or outside walls. 

" Colouring matter may be put in, and made of any 
shade you like. Spanish brown stirred in will make 
red pink, more or less deep according to the quantity. 
Yellow ochre stirred in makes yellow- wash, but chrome 
goes further, and makes a colour generally esteemed 
prettier. In all these cases the darkness of the shades 
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of course is determined by the quantity of colouring 
used. 

*' When walls have been badly smoked, and you wish 
them to have a clear white, it is well to squeeze indigo 
plentifully through a bag into the water you use, before 
it is stirred in the whole mixture. If a larger quantity 
than five gallons be wanted, the same proportion should 
be observed." 

The following recipe for a cheap paint, also used in 
the colonies, will be useful : — 

" In the first place take some fine oil meal, mix it 
with cold water ; then put it on the stove, and keep 
stirring till it boils. Then reduce it to the desired 
thickness with warm water. If you wish it white, stir 
in whiting, or any colour you like. Apply with a 
brush, the same as paint. It fills the pores in the 
wood, so that after two coats it will cost no more to 
paint an old building than it would a new one. It 
penetrates the wood, and does not peel off like white- 
wash. It is never safe to paint over whitewash. It 
will last a number of years, as the oily nature of the 
meal keeps it from washing." 

Coal tar is also used for painting; it is especially 
valuable for old buildings. The following, as to its 
utility, is from a correspondent of an American agri- 
cultural journal : — 

" Having had some experience in such matters, I 
would say coal tar is the cheapest, the most durable, 
and the best-looking paint for old buildings, in the 
market — especially if painted white around the doors 
and windows, the barge -boards and corners of the 
building with white lead. It gives the building quite 
a tasty appearance, and at less than half the cost than 
if painted with any kind of oil paint. 
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^^ As to the cost I will give you my experience, as I 
have two barns, one 38 by 40 feet, the other 28 by 44 
feet, waggon-house 26 by 51 feet, with several other 
small buildings, such as hog- house, wood-house, smoke- 
house, &c. I used two barrels of coal tar in giving 
them two coats, which they should always have to give 
them a handsome, glossy appearance. The tar needs 
no preparation, but use it just as it comes in the barrel, 
cold, putting it on with a large round brush. I also 
used about fifty pounds of white lead and three gallons 
of oil. The white lead should always be painted first, 
before the tar. The labour of putting on was ten days, 
at 1 dollar 25 cents per day. 

KECAPITULATION. 

Dols. Cents. 

2 barrels tar, at 3 dols. 50 cents per barrel . . 7 00 
50 lbs. white lead, as 8 cents per lb 4 00 

3 gallons oil, at 70 cents 2 10 

10 days labonr, at 1 dol. 25 cents ..... 12 50 

Total 25 60 

Making 25 dollars 60 cents, which is certainly cheap 
enough, and which will last and look good for twenty 
years.^^ 

The following notes will show the probable expense 
of erecting a hut or house in the various colonies : — 

'^ New South Wales, — Agricultural labourers are 
generally provided with dwellings, rent free, by their 
employers. 

" Victoria, — Very few country dwellings are in course 
of erection. Country labourers are always provided 
with dwellings, rent free, by their employers. 

" Western Atistralia. — About £20. 

''South Australia.— From £20 to £60. Country 
labourers are provided with dwelling-houses, rent free, 
by their employers. 
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" Tasmania, — A hut fit for a labourer £10 to £15 ; 
a slab hut in the bush^ for shepherds^ for £5 ; in the 
towns^ a building of brick or stone for £20 or £25. 

^^ New Zealand, — In the country, cottages built of 
'raupo' (the native rush) can be put up for from £5 to 
£10, which can be made very comfortable, and quite 
impervious to the weather; but, from their inflammable 
nature, thy are not allowed in the towns. In the towns, 
a weather-boarded cottage of two rooms can be built 
for about £40 or £50, or one can be rented for from 
8«. to 10*. per week. 

'' Expense of Erecting a Log-hut, — The cost of a log- 
hut, such as settlers usually erect, may be stated at 
from about £5 to £12 ; but when the chief part of the 
work is performed by the emigrant himself, the cost is 
much less. These huts, if properly constructed, are 
very warm and comfortable. 

'^ Vancouver's Island, — The expense of erecting a 
suitable dwelling for an agricultural labourer may be 
estimated at from £25 to £30. 

** The rent of a town lodging for mechanics and 
labourers is about 14*. per week.^^ 

Fencing of Land. — Where timber is abundant, the 
long, comparatively thin, branches of trees may be used 
for erecting fences, or the larger timber split up into 
rails. The length of the branches or the rails should 
be from twelve to fourteen feet ; they are usually laid 
zig-zag fashion, thus — 




the support required being given by the different lengths 
interlocking with one another. This fence may be built 
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up to any height^ and the whole may be rendered more 
secure by fixing in vertical poles at the points a, b, and 
c, &c. A correspondent of an American paper has the 
following, describing a cheap fence, which has, he says, 
'^the advantage of taking up but little room, as the 
rails are laid nearly straight. It is made as follows : — 
Take your rails and place stones near where the rails 
lap — then drive two stakes, five feet long, one on each 
side, and lay up your rails until the third one — then 
take wire and fasten the stakes together — then lay up 
your rails to the desired height, and fasten wire across 
the top of the stakes close to the upper rails, and your 
fence is complete, making a large saving of land. 

^' Crotches three feet long, sharpened and driven in 
the ground, then staked and ridered, make a quick, 
cheap fence, suitable to keep cattle, &c., out of growing 
sprouts.*' 

The emigrant intending to carry out farming as a 
pursuit should, if possible, provide himself with a 
"barometer." The following, as to its utility as 
a weather guide, how it acts as such, and the mode 
of ascertaining its indications, will be useful. 

'^ The Barometer as a Weather Guide. 

"It the air always remained at rest, and equally 
dry and warm, the pressure would be uniform, and the 
column of mercury would remain at the same height 
in all localities at the same elevation above the sea 
level. The greatest cause of variation, however, is the 
change in pressure produced by winds. If a current 
of wind set towards a particular point, of course the air 
will be compressed, and even heaped up, at that point, 
and as a consequrence it will press the column of 
mercury higher at that point, while the mercury would 
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sink down at those places where the amount and 
pressure of the air are lessened by the amount drawn 
off by the wind. The reader will here see one reason 
why the barometer invariably falls just before a heavy 
wind-storm— the air is drawn away from us by the 
storm at a little distance; the pressure is less^ and 
the barometer falls. This is an important feature of 
the barometer ; it foretells with no little accuracy what 
kind of weather may be looked for. 
_ "The reasons for all the changes in the barometer 
are not fully understood; but long-continued obser- 
vations have given us several general rules for judging 
of the kind of weather that may be expected to follow 
certain indications of the barometer. Each country 
and district has usually some peculiar atmospherical 
conditions of its^own, and every possessor of a barometer 
will soon learn to note its variations^ and after a time 
he will come to look to the indications of his instrument 
with considerable confidence. We give here some 

" General Rules for Observing the Barometer, 

'^ 1. After a continuance of dry weather, if the 
barometer begins to fall slowly and steadily, rain will 
certainly ensue; but if the fine weather has been of 
long duration, the mercury may fall for two or three 
days before any perceptible change takes place, and the 
longer the time that elapses before the rain comes, the 
longer the wet weather is likely to last. 

'^ 2. Conversely, if after a great deal of wet weather, 
with the barometer below its mean height, the mercury 
begins to rise steadily and slowly, fine weather will 
come, though two or three wet days may first elapse ; 
and the fine weather will be more permanent in pro- 
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portion to the length of time that passes before the 
perceptible change takes place. 

" 3. On either of the two foregoing suppositions, if 
the change immediately ensues on the motion of the 
mercury, the change will not be permanent. 

"4. If the barometer rise slowly and steadily for 
two days together, or more, fine weather will come, 
though for those two days it may rain incessantly, and 
the reverse ; but if the barometer rise for two days or 
more during rain, and then on the appearance of fine 
weather begins to fall again, that fine weather will be 
very transient, and vice versa. 

'^5. A sudden fall of the barometer in the spring or 
autumn indicates wind ; in the summer, during very 
hot weather, a thunder-storm may be expected; in 
winter, a sudden fall after frost of some continuance 
indicates a change of wind, with thaw and rain; but 
in a continued frost, a rise of the mercury indicates 
approaching snow. 

'^ 6. No rapid fluctuations of the barometer are to be 
interpreted as indicating either dry or wet weather of 
any continuance ; it is only the slow, steady, and con- 
tinued rise or fall that is to be attended to in this 
respect. 

" 7. A rise in the mercury late in the autumn, after 
a long continuance of wet and windy weather, generally 
indicates a change of wind to the northern quarters, 
and the approach of frost. 

^* Let it be noted that the above rules do not require 
the barometer to stand at any particular point to indi- 
cate wind or rain ; it is the rising or falling of the 
mercury that is to govern the predictions as to the 
weather. A rise or fall from 29 inches indicates the same 
thing as a similar rise or fall from 30 inches. Hence 
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the fixed marks 'raiu/ ^wind/ 'clear weather/ &c., 
found upon many of the barometers hitherto made^ 
are worse than useless — they are deceptive, and have 
done more than anything else to discredit this useful 
instrument. 

^^ A Rising Barometer, 

A ' rapid ^ rise indicates unsettled weather. 
A 'graduaP rise indicates settled weather. 
A 'rise/ with dry air and cold increasing, in 
summer, indicates wind from northward; and if rain 
has fallen, better weather is to be expected. 

'• A ' rise,^ with a moist air and a low temperature, 
indicates wind and rain from northward. 

"A 'rise/ with southerly rains, indicates fine 
weather. 

" A Steady Barometer, 

With dry air and a seasonable temperature, indicates a 
continuance of very fine weather. 

" A Falling Barometer. 

" A ' rapid ^ fall indicates stormy weather. 

" A ' rapid ^ fall, with westerly wind, indicates stormy 
weather from northward. 

"A 'fall,' with a northerly wind, indicates storm, 
with rain and hail in summer, and snow in winter. 

"A 'fall,' with increased moisture in the air, and 
the heat increasing, indicates wind and rain from 
southward. 

'* A ' fall,' with dry air and cold increasing, in winter, 
indicates snow. 

" A ' fall,' after very calm and warm weather, indi- 
cates rain with squally weather." 

I 
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The following curious account is from the Loudon 
Farmers^ Magazine for July, 1860 : — 

" The Leech as a Weather- Glass, — The following 
observations on a leech were made by a gentleman 
who kept one several years for the above purpose : — 
' A phial of water, containing a leech, was kept in the 
lower frame of a chamber window sash, so. that when 
I looked in the morning I could tell what would be 
the weather on the following day. If the weather 
proves serene and beautiful, the leech lies motionless 
at the bottom of the glass, and rolled together in a 
spiral form. If it rains before afternoon, it is found to 
have crept up to the top of its lodging, and there remains 
till the weather has settled. If we are to have wind, 
the poor prisoner gallops through its limpid habitation 
with amazing swiftness, and seldom rests till it begins 
to blow hard. If a remarkable storm of thunder and 
rain is to succeed, for some days before it lodges almost 
continually out of the water, and discovers uneasiness 
in violent throes and convulsive motions. In the frost, 
as in clear weather, it lies at the bottom ; and in snow, 
as in rainy weather, it pitches its dwelling upon the 
very mouth of the phial. The leech was kept in an 
ounce phial, about three-fourths filled with water. In 
the summer the water was changed once a week, and 
in the winter once a fortnight.^ '* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MISCELLANEOUS REMARIi^S : HOUSEHOLD AND MEDICAL 

RECEIPTS. 

In this chapter we give a variety of hints which are 
likely to be of practical utility to the emigrant settler 
and families. Although not arranged with regard to any 
special order, they are all made to bear closely upon 
the daily life and labour of the emigrant's farm or 
household occupations. While some have been written 
or specially prepared for this work, the majority of the 
paragraphs have been culled from works, home and 
colonial, written in close connection with the subject of 
our volume. 

Household Hints. 
To make Bread with Brewers^ Barm, — Procure the 
barm the day before you bake, pour upon it half a 
pint of water, stir it well, and set in a cool place; 
before using, pour off all the clear liquid, leaving only 
the thick of the barm in the vessel ; by this means, 
any bitterness which it might have will be removed. 
An ordinary sized teacupful of this barm will '^ raise ^^ 
or ferment a dozen or fifteen pounds of flour. Put 
the flour in a " mug ^' or a large bowl, and for the 
above-named quantity mix in a large handful of salt ; 
then make a hole in the centre, and pour in a quart 
of water as warm as new milk ; stir this in the flour 
till of the consistency of thick butter ; then put the 
barm, adding more water, and mixing into a mode- 
rately stiff dough, kneading it with both hands till all 
the flour is thoroughly worked in ; then cover with a 
clean cloth, and allow to stand upon the dresser^ table, 

I 2 
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or chair, out of any draught, till it has risen ; then cut 
in pieces suitable for the size of the bread tins, which are 
to be well greased ; knead up the pieces of dough in a 
neat form, and put them in the tins, allowing it to rise 
again before putting in the oven. Prick a few times with 
a fork before putting in the oven. A two-pound loaf 
will take from an hour to an hour and twenty minutes 
to bake, according to the heat of the oven. To know 
when the bread is sufficiently baked, it should feel light 
in the hand, and move quite easily in the tin; then 
turn it out and let the loaves stand, with the tops down, 
upon the dresser till cooled ; by so doing, it prevents 
the top of the loaf from being loose when cut into, 
which is sometimes the case, spoiling the look of the 
loaf, and involving a waste of bread. 

Other Recipes for Bread-making. 

'^ Put half a bushel of flour into a trough and make 
a deep hole in the middle, and stir into it half a pint of 
yeast mixed with a pint of soft warm water, working 
it round the hole so as to bring the flour into it by 
degrees to form a thin batter, which must be stirred 
about well for a minute or two ; then sprinkle a hand- 
ful of flour over the batter so as to hide it, cover a 
cloth over the trough to keep out the air, and set before 
the fire to rise. Hot or cold weather must guide the 
distance from the fire. When the batter has risen to 
cause cracks in the flour that covered it, you begin 
to form the whole mass into dough, first sprinkling a 
quarter of a pound of salt over; when the whole is 
sufficiently moist you kneed it well. This is one of the 
principal parts of bread-making ; for unless the dough 
is well worked, there will be little lumps of flour in the 
loaves, and, through not being well mixed, some parts 
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"Will be close and others with large holes; the fists 
must go heavily into it. It must be rolled over, pressed 
out, and repeated again and again, until it be com- 
pletely mixed. The dough requires to be stiffer for 
cottage bread than for loaves baked in tins. The time 
of baking depends on the sizes of loaf and oven." — 
Cobbetfs Cottage Economy, 

The Noted Willesden Bread. — " To two quarterns of 
flour, mix two ounces of German yeast in half a pint 
of warm water, to form a batter in the middle of the 
flour, covering it over as directed in previous receipt ; a 
tablespoonful of salt will be sufficient, and about three 
pints of water, taking care to work the dough well. 
If brewers^ yeast is used, a small teacupful will be 
sufficient." 

An American authoress says : — ^^ As for bread-making, 
I don't know what should prevent any woman from 
making good bread by attending to the following. Get 
a teacupful of yeast to start with. In the evening peel 
three or four potatoes, which put in a pot and cover 
with water ; add a tablespoonful of salt and a heaping 
tablespoonfid of hops tied in a cloth. When the potatoes 
are cooked, pour off the liquid on a little corn meal or 
flour ; mash up the potatoes fine, and, while warm, stir 
yeast, scalded flour, and mashed potatoes together; 
add a little warm water and flour, having in all about 
three pints; cover up and keep in a warm place till 
morning, when you will find a nice light sponge ; or if 
it has got chilled, set it in a pan of warm water, not 
too hot to hold your hand in, which keep warm, and 
it will soon come ; then mix up, adding warm water 
and flour, according to the number of loaves you want. 
Knead it well (this is a very important part, and the 
non-observance of it is the reason of so much poor 
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bread in the West). Set it in your bake-pan or trough/ 
cover up warm, and when light enough work over 
slightly and put into your pans. Last, and not least, 
have dry wood to bake with.'^ 

Unfermented Bread. — '^ To two pounds of good strong 
flour mix eighty grains (or a teaspoonful) of pure car- 
bonate of soda (a tablespoonful of potato flour will 
much improve this bread) ; the quantity of water must 
be a full pint, in which must be mixed eighty drops (or a 
teaspoonful) of muriatic acid. It must then be regularly 
worked in the flour as quickly as possible ; a wooden 
spoon is most suitable for mixing this dough. It should 
not be longer than two or three minutes mixing. Divide 
it into two, and put instantly into the oven. Tin hoops 
or cake-moulds are most suitable for this bread." — By 
an Old Maker, Family Herald, No. 81. 

Bread. — " Seven pounds of the meal of Iceland moss, 
boiled in fourteen times its weight of water, and made 
into dough by mixing it with sixty pounds of wheaten 
flour, will, when baked, produce one hundred and twelve 
pounds of household bread." 

" Bread from Unbolted Flour. — Take a pint of sour 
milk with a spoonful or two of cream or buttermilk if you 
have it. Add salt and a tablespoonful of sugar (if you 
like it sweetened ;) then stir in the flour, without sift- 
ing, of course, until it forms a very stifle batter. Add a 
small teaspoonful of soda. Bake it in shallow pans with 
a quick fire, and you will have as light and wholesome a 
breakfast cake as you can desire. 

" And here let me add that I think this flour makes 
better griddle cakes than buckwheat. 

" For bread I think it is best made on a fine flour 
foundation, that is, when your white bread is ready to 
mould, but before any flour is added, take out enough 
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for one loaf, and add to it one or two spoonfuls of mo- 
lasses and as much cold water ; work these thoroughly, 
or the bread will be striped j then stir in as much 
unbolted flour as you can ; but do not mould it. Let 
it stand to rise with the white loaves ; it will not appear 
to rise as they do, but will be ready for the oven at the 
same time." — American Paper, 

*' Potato Rolls, — Take fine large potatoes. Boil, 
peel, and mash them. Then rub the mashed potato 
through a sieve. To each potato allow a pint of sifted 
flour, a tablespoonful of strong fresh yeast, a gill of 
milk-warm water, salt-spoon of salt, the yolk of an egg, 
and a bit of fresh butter about the size of a large hickory 
nut. Mix together in a large broad pan the flour, the 
mashed potato, and the salt. Make a hole in the 
centre of the mixture, and pour into it the yeast mixed 
with the warm water. Sprinkle a little flour over the 
top, and mix in a little from round the sides of the 
hole. Cover it with a clean towel, and over that a 
flannel, and set it near to the fire to rise. When the 
dough is quite light, and cracked all over the surface, 
knead in the butter and also the yolks of eggs, having 
beaten them well, and add a small teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in a little warm water. Then divide the 
dough into equal parts, make it into long-shaped rolls, 
and lay them in a tin or iron pan sprinkled with flour. 
Cover them, and again set them to rise in a warm place. 
When perfectly light (which should be in about an 
hour), set the pan into the oven, and bake the rolls 
brown. They are best when quite fresh. Pull them 
open with your fingers, and eat them with butter." 

^' Indian Bread, — One quart of buttermilk or sour 
milk, two quarts sweet milk, one cup of molasses, table- 
spoonful saleratus, a little salt, one pint of rye or wheat 
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floar — tttr in Indian meal until thick as for JohnnyCtike . 
Thiii is »nfficient for a fiire^aart pan. The best waj to 
cook it is to set the pan of bread in a dinner-pot two- 
thirds fnll of boiling water^ corer with a lai^ pan, and 
let jonr bread steam three honrs^ then place in a mode- 
rate oven for two hours/' 

^^ Bread, and what to do with it. — ^In some families 
there is alwajs an accumulation of pieces of breads and 
a good deal of ingenuity is necessary to prevent waste. 
If bread is good^ and proper care is taken, such a thing 
as a plate of dry pieces is needless. Some families 
never have them. But for the benefit of those who, 
from any cause, cannot always prevent it, the following 
modes for making good use of pieces are suggested. A 
bread pudding is easily made, by boiling the pieces in 
milk. You can make as rich a pudding as you choose, by 
adding sugar, eggs, suet, spice, and raisins ; or as plain a 
one, putting no sugar, two eggs, and a few sliced apples 
to a quart of milk, and boil or bake it. Make crumb 
cakes of some of the pieces. Boil a dish of others in 
milk for breakfast. If you are cooking meat that 
requires or admits of a stuffing, soften crusts with a 
very little boiling water, add butter, herbs, and a beaten 
egg. In summer, when bread becomes mouldy from 
long keeping, lay the pieces which cannot be used 
immediately upon a tin and dry them in the oven ; they 
are as good pounded for pudding and crumb cakes as 
before drying, and as nice to dress a ham as cracker 
crumbs. Nice pieces of bread are good in pan pie, and 
also in stewed tomato. 

" It is a good way to have a small board upon which 
to slice bread, and brush the crumbs from it into a box 
or dish kept for the purpose. Such things may seem 
of little consequence, but the beneficial influence of 
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economical habits is not limited to the actual value of 
the amount saved/^ 

Receipts for Making Yeast. 

(1.) ^' Boil twohandfuls of hops (1 oz.) in a gallon of 
water until it is reduced to half a gallon ; then strain it 
off through a hair sieve, and pour it boiling hot on half 
a quartern of flour, stirring well all the time, mix in two 
tablespoonfuls of moist sugar ; when luke-warm add half 
a pint of old yeast to quicken, keeping it in a warm 
place while making. 

" If no old yeast is at hand, half a pint of old ale will 
answer to quicken, or an ounce of German yeast. 

'' When made, reserve half a pint by bottling, and 
keep it in a cool place for your next making.'^ 

(2.) '' For the following recipe, which introduces 
potatoes as an excellent leaven for making wheaten, 
bread, a patent was obtained by the inventor (Mr. 
Richard Tillyer Blunt), which is now expired. The fol- 
lowing is copied from the original specification in the 
Patent Office, London : — ' To make a yeast- gallon of 
this composition, such yeast-gallon containing eight 
beer quarts, boil, in common water, eight pounds of 
potatoes, as for eating ; bruise them perfectly smooth, 
and mix with them, while warm, two ounces of fine 
honey, and one beer-quart of common yeast. For 
making bread, mix three beer-pints of the above com- 
position with a bushel of flour, using warm water in 
making the bread j the water to be warmer in winter 
than in summer, and the composition to be used in a 
few hours after it is made ; and so soon as the sponge, 
or the mixture of the composition with the flour begins 
to fall the first time, the bread should be made and put 
into the oven.^ 

I 3 
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'^From the above date was introduced the system 
still in use amongst bakers, of making a ferment with 
potatoes for raising dough, instead of what was termed 
quarter-sponges/^ 

(3.) ^' The following is a good substitute for brewers* 
yeasty and will be found practically useful : — Boil one 
ounce of hops in four quarts of water, until the hops 
fall to the bottom of the pan ; strain it, and when milk- 
warm add six ounces of flour and five of sugar ; set the 
mixture by the fire, stirring it frequently ; in forty- 
eight hours add four pounds of potatoes, boiled and 
bruised fine ; next day bottle the yeast — it will keep a 
month. One-fourth of yeast and three of warm water 
is the proportion for baking." 

(4.) ^^ Persons who are in the habit of making their 
own bread can easily manufacture their own yeast by 
^attending to the following directions : — Boil one pound 
of good flour, a quarter of a pound of brown sugar, and 
a little salt, in two gallons of water for an hour ; when 
milk-warm, bottle and cork it close, and it will be fit 
for use in twenty-four hours. One pound of this yeast 
will make eighteen pounds of bread." — J. Mc I., Hills- 
borough, in Gardeners^ Chronicle, 

(5.) " To remove the bitterness from yeast produced 
from highly hopped beer, put a glowing (red hot) lump 
of charcoal, about the size of a large hen^s e^^, in say a 
pint of bitter yeast, and after giving the yeast a good 
stir, strain it through a fine horse-hair sieve, when it 
will become perfectly palatable." — Gardeners' Chronicle, 

Potato Pie.— When what may be called the avail- 
able meat is taken from ribs or sirloins of beef at the 
table, there remains much on the bones that will make 
a good dinner by using it as follows : — Pare the meat 
ofi^ the bones, break the latter and put them in a pan. 
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cover with water and boil for several hours, replacing 
the water as it wastes, taking care not to have much 
more than half a pint of gravy in the pan when re- 
quired. Pare and well wash nearly as many potatoes 
as the family will require. Make a paste of flour and 
dripping, a little salt, sufficient to cover the dish to be 
used ; roll out a part of the paste and cut into narrow 
strips, wet the edge of the dish and put on the strips of 
paste; cut the potatoes in bits and put in the dish, 
which should be a deep one; season to taste, with 
pepper and salt ; cut the meat in small pieces, and put 
it on. the top of the potatoes; put in a teacupful of 
the gravy from the bones ; roll out the remainder of the 
paste the size of the dish ; wet the strips round the edge, 
and put on the cover, pressing down with the thumb 
to make the two adhere together ; pare the paste 
neatly off round the edge of the dish. Make a ball 
the size of half an eg^ with what is pared off, cut half 
way through to form a cross, fix on the top in the 
centre, bake in a brisk oven an hour or longer according 
to size, taking care the paste does not get burnt. When 
baked cut the cross neatly out, and pour in the gravy 
by means of a sauce-boat ; replace the cross and send to 
table. If the flavour of an onion is liked, one can be 
peeled and shred fine, and added at the time the pie is 
being made. 

" Sheep's Head and Barley Broth. — Take a sheep's 
head, wash it well, cut out the tongue, take the 
brains and put them in salt and water for an hour ; 
put the head and tongue in a pan with five quarts 
of water; add half a pound of Scotch barley well 
washed (to take off the musty taste), three carrots, 
three turnips, three onions (all cut in small pieces), and 
a bunch of sweet herbs ; let it boil two hours ; half an 
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hour before the time be expired add a good spoonful of 
oatmeal mixed with a pint of water to thicken it. There 
ought to be a gallon of good broth. Boil and chop the 
brains, add to them a little of the broth, dried sage, 
pepper, and salt, which with the tongue will be an addi- 
tion to the head, and dine four persons.'^ 

*' Take two pounds of Loin of Mutton, cut off the fat, 
and dissolve it in the oven to make paste for pies ; take 
the lean mutton, and put it in a pan with three half- 
pints of water ; add pepper and salt, three large carrots, 
three turnips, three onions (all cut in pieces), and a 
bunch of sweet herbs tied together ; cover well up, and 
stew for one hour and a half; take out the herbs.'^ 

^' Sv£t Ihimpling, — One pound of flour, six ounces of 
suet chopped fine, mixed with cold water to a very light 
paste ; put in a floured cloth, tie up, and boil one hour 
and a half." 

'^ Fresh Sen^ngs Pickled, — Take six herrings, clean 
and wash them ; season with pepper and salt ; put them 
in a steam pot, and pour over them six tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar, fill up with water ; cover them, and bake 
them in the oven till the herring will leave the bone. 
They will keep several days, and are good eaten cold 
with bread and potatoes." 

" To Cook Sheep's Pluck, — Take a sheep^s pluck, washi 
it, put it in a deep dish ; shred two fine onions, and 
chop them with a handful of sweet herbs ; add a grated 
crust of bread, a handful of chopped suet, and as much 
milk as will make the ingredients into balls, which put 
into the dish with a pint of water, dust flour over the 
whole, and bake one hour and a half." 

Another way, which is much more thrifty and 
palatable. Separate the heart, liver, and lights from 
the windpipe, &c., wash them, put the lights in a good 
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seized pan with water and a little salt ; let them boil two 
hours, taking off the scum as it rises ; when boiled take 
them out of the pan, cut one-half in slices, and the 
other half chop very fine ; dust a little flour in and 
pepper, a handful of chopped parsley, a large onion 
shred fine, and a little bunch of thyme ; put the minced 
and sliced lights with the herbs in a deep dish, with a 
quarter of a pound of bacon cut in slices, cover well 
with the liquor the lights were boiled in ; bake in a hot 
oven for an hour ; twenty minutes before serving cut 
half the liver in slices and put in the dish, with a little 
more of the liquor if there be not sufficient gravy. The 
above is a very nice dish, and with potatoes makes a 
good dinner for a family. The day following stuff the 
heart with a little chopped suet, a few crumbs of bread 
and sweet herbs, put in a dish, strew a little suet over, 
and roast in the oven, or in a dutch oven before 
the fire. Cut the remaining half of the liver in slices 
and fry with a few slices of bacon ; when the liver and 
bacon are fried lay them round a flat dish, dust a little 
flour in the pan, and as much water as will make the 
gravy the consistency of good cream, adding pepper 
and salt to taste; pour this into the dish, and place 
the roasted heart in the centre. 

A profitable and tasty way to prepare a shin of beef 
is to cut off the best part of the meat in thick slices, 
place them in a stew-pot with six or eight cloves, three 
or four cayenne pods, three or four onions, dust in a 
little flour, add a little salt, and cover with hot water, 
put on the cover, and bake in a moderate oven from 
three to four hours. 

Then put the bones with what meat remains on 
them in a large stew-pot or mug, cover well with water 
and put in a little salt, stew in a cool oven till the 
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meat will leave the bones quite clean, skim oflf the fat 
and set aside for pastry or other uses ; pick all the 
meat from the bones and out of the stock, place upon 
a dish and mince very small, seasoning well with pq)per. 

Economical Way of using the coarse parts of a Fig. — 
'^ Split a hog's or pig^s head in two, and remove the 
brains. Cut off the ears, scald them and the head, and 
scrape them clean, removing the discoloured parts. 
After washing well with cold water, put into a covered 
kettle with nearly boiling water enough to cover it. 
Boil gently, removing the scum from time to time as it 
rises, and cook until the bones can be easily separated 
from the meat. Take out all the bones, chop fine and 
season with salt, pepper, adding sage or thyme, if liked. 
Enclose it in a bag or cloth, place it in a colander 
set in a dish to receive the drippings, and lay a plate 
over it with suflficient weight to press as dry as wanted. 
The heavier the weight the more lean the cheese will 
be, as the fat is readily pressed out. Keep it in the 
cloth in a cool place. It should be sliced thin for 
table use." 

Curing Meats, — The following modes, the writer 
avers, " an experience of 26 years as a housekeeper has 
convinced me are unequalled '' : — 

For Hanxs, — '^ For every 100 lbs. weight of hams take 
5 oz. of brown sugar, 4 oz. of saltpetre, and 5 gills of 
salt \ mix them thoroughly ; rub it on the hams, and 
let them lay twenty-four hou^s. Then rub them (each 
100 lbs. weight), with 5 pints of fine salt. Lay them 
on a shelf for fifteen days, and hang them up to smoke. 
The rubbing should be well done. 

''Note. — The brown sugar should be West India if it 
can be procured. The mode I have adopted in appor- 
tioning the preparation has been to weigh all the hams 
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and mix for the whole, then divide it according to the 
number of hams, by weight or small measure^ as a tea- 
cup or gill measure. 

" I have known haras cured by this recipe kept four 
years. The flavour increases with age up to six years. 
Hams cured in this way excel the celebrated Westphalia 
in flavour and quality.^' 

tor Beef, — " Take 12 gallons of water, 27 lbs. of fine 
salt, 10 oz. of saltpetre, 8 lbs. of brown sugar, 1 quart 
of molasses, 1 quart of lye or 1 oz. of potash ; mix them 
together. The saltpetre should be rolled fine and all 
the salt dissolved. 

" After thoroughly prepared, the pickle should float 
an e^g or a potato. If it does not, add salt until it 
does. The meat should Izj four weeks in pickle before 
use. 

"After once using, if the pickle turns red, boil it 
and add a little salt, and it may be used a second time. 

" This preparation will cure as much beef as it will 
cover in a barrel or other vessel.^^ — American Journal, 

Preserving Hams, — " Take slacked lime, say a peck 
or half bushel (according to the number of hams), mix 
the lime with water and boil in an iron vessel, the 
same as you would for whitewashing ; let it boil as 
thick as for whitewashing, and when cold, have your 
hams laid with the skin down upon planks ; then take 
a brush (the same as for whitewashing), and lay a good 
coat on the part unprotected by the skin ; let this dry, 
hang up your meat, and you have sweet hams, free from 
bugs and skippers, if done in time." 

Westphalian Hams, — "Boil together over a gentle 
fire 6 lbs. of good common salt, 2 lbs. of powdered loaf 
sugar, 3 oz. of saltpetre, and 3 gallons of spring water. 
Skim it while boiling, and when quite cold pour it over 
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the hams, every part of which must be covered with the 
brine. Hams intended for smoking will be sufficiently 
salted in this brine in two weeks, though, if very large, 
more time may be allowed. This pickle may be used 
repeatedly if boiled and fresh ingredients added. Hams, 
before they are put in the pickle, should be soaked in 
water, all the blood pressed out, and wiped dry. Much 
of the excellence of the ham is dependent on the smok- 
ing. This should be done in such a manner that the 
ham shall be cool and perfectly dry through the whole 
operation. If too near the fire they will be heated and 
their flavour injured; if the building be too close the 
hams will be wet, and taste as if dipped in pyroligneous 
acid. At Hamburg, where large quantities are prepared, 
the hams are smoked in the upper story of high build- 
ings, while the fires, which are made of oak or maple 
chips, are made -in the cellars. In passing through 
such a length of pipe to the chambers, the smoke 
becomes cool and dry, and the flavour of the hams is 
excellent. Hams intended for summer use may be 
kept in any way where they will be dry and cool, and 
secure from fly or bug. Washing with lime or putting 
in bags of coarse cloth, one ham in each, is practised by 
many. Some keep their hams through the season in 
the smoke-house, making a smoke under them once or 
twice a week.^' 

Salting Beef for Summer Use. — From the New Eng^ 
(and Farmer, whose editor has, in answer to inquiries, 
gathered them from various sources, we copy the fol- 
lowing modes for the benefit of our readers : — 

'^6 quarts of salt, and 4 oz. of saltpetre, for each 
100 lbs. beef. 

^' Rub the pieces all over with salt, and pack it in 
edgewise, and after a layer is completed, take an axe or 
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maul and pound down solid. Then sprinkle on a little 
saltpetre and fill up all interstices with salt^ and so on 
until the cask is full. Those who do not like saltpetre 
may omit it without injury to the meat. 

'' Mr. A. Wanzer, who communicated this recipe to 
the Albany Cultivator, says he has salted his beef in 
this way for fifteen years, that it needs no soaking 
before boiling, and will be tender and sweet the year 
round. By this way of salting it makes its own brine, 
and never wants repacking nor the brine scalding. If 
the brine should not cover it in the spring, suflScient 
may be added for that purpose. 

" Take a barrel and turn it up over an old pan or 
kettle, and bum cobs or hard wood for seven or eight 
days, keeping water on the head of the barrel to pre- 
vent its drying. 

Make a pickle as follows :— • 

6 oz. of saltpetre, 2 quarts of molasses, 3 gallons 
of water, for each 100 lbs. of ham. 

" Boil and skim the pickle thus prepared. Pack the 
ham in the barrels, and when the pickle is cold pour it 
on to the meat, and in four weeks it will be excellent, 
verv tender and well smoked.^' 

Another. — '' Make a pickle as follows : — 

^' 5 pints of molasses, 5 oz. of saltpetre, and 3 gallons 
of water for each 100 lbs. of beef or ham. 

" Boil these over a gentle fire, and skim off the scum 
as it rises. Pack hams with the shank end downward, 
and when the pickle is cool pour it over them or the 
beef. They will require to lay in the pickle from two 
to six weeks, according to the size of the pieces and the 
state of the weather, as they require to lay in the pickle 
longer if the weather is cold.'^ 

New Orleans Recipe for Coming Beef. — ''To 100 lbs. 
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of beef take 9 lbs. coarse salt, 4 oz. saltpetre, and 5 lbs. 
sugar. Pulverise the saltpetre and mix the ingredients 
thoroughly. Pack the beef with the mixture, pound it 
down, and put a weight upon it.'* 

Curing Bacon, — " 1 slaughter my pigs,'^ says a 
writer in an agricultural journal, "in the morning, 
cut them up and salt them same night, taking out the 
two shoulder veins, which is very important. I get 
the best saltpetre I can ; 1 use about 1 lb. to a 8 cwt. 
pig, more or less according to size. I just rub a little 
on the skin side, and sprinkle it on the other side, care- 
fully putting it on the ends of joints or bones; then lay 
it in a tub — the hams first — covering them thoroughly 
with fine salt, then the sides, and so on until all is done, 
finally covering all over with fine salt. I let it lie three 
weeks, then hang it up to dry. I never have any more 
trouble, and never bad bacon by any chance. I always 
pound and dry, by fire, salt and saltpetre before using.'' 

Preserving Butter.—'^ Take 2 quarts of the best com- 
mon salt, 1 oz. of sugar, and 1 oz. of common saltpetre ; 
take 1 oz. of this composition for 1 lb. of butter, work it 
well into the mass, and close it up for use. The butter 
cured with this mixture appears of a rich marrowy con- 
sistency and fine colour, and never acquires a brittle 
hardness nor tastes salty. Dr. Anderson says : — ' I 
have eaten butter cured with the above composition 
that had been kept for three years, and it was as sweet 
as at first.' It must be noted, however, that butter 
thus cured is to stand three or four weeks before it is 
used. If it is sooner opened the salts are not sufficiently 
blended with it, and sometimes the coolness of the nitre 
will be perceived, wliich totally disappears afterwards." 

Hovj to Preserve Eggs. — " Lime-water is often highly 
recommended ; but our own experience is, it is of little 
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or no value. We [Albany Country Gentleman) have 
known most of the eggs to spoil in it, even if quite 
strong. The great essential requisite is to place the 
eggs on end. If this is observed, and they are placed in a 
cool room or cellar, they will keep well, whether in 
lime-water, salt, sawdust, or ashes, or greased ; if laid 
on their sides the yolk will come in contact with the 
shell, and they will spoil in any case. It makes no 
difference which end is upwards. We knew two house- 
keepers dispute this point — one insisting that the small 
end should be up, and the other the large end ; both 
were right, and both were very successful. A good 
contrivance is a cupboard with shelves a few inches 
apart, bored full of holes, whose "diameter is a fourth 
of an inch less than the ^^^ ; they will set end up in 
these holes, and be very easily placed in and removed. 
Salt is often recommended for packing them in ; but it 
is liable to harden, so that the eggs cannot be removed 
without breaking." 

The making of cider and currant and blackberry 
wines is one of the most important operations of the 
Colonial farmhouse, fruits of all kinds being abundant 
to a degree almost unknown in this country. North 
America is famous for its apples, and we give here an 
explanation of the mode of making Cider there adopted : 

" Cider, when carefully made, with a due knowledge 
of its properties, becomes a pleasant and healthful 
drink, far better in its native purity than when manu- 
factured and sold as champagne wine ; for be it known, 
very many thousand bottles of so-called champagne are 
nothing more than cider re-manufactured. All varieties 
of apples can be manufactured into cider ; yet the pro- 
perties of a cider and table apple are very different, 
although sometimes combined in the same fruit. 
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Toughness, dryness, and a fibrous flesh, and astrin- 
gency, are all good properties in a cider apple. Yellow 
flesh indicates richness and strength, and the heavier 
the mast the stronger the cider. Late ripening apples, 
or those which require to be housed, are not profitable 
for cider, because of the extra expense of housing ; all 
apples requiring to be fully ripe and mellow before 
making up. Apples which fall from the tree fully ripe 
make better cider than those which are shaken off the 
tree. Keeping the fruit under cover from one to three 
weeks before making up increases the strength and 
flavour of the cider. Care must be taken that the fruit 
is spread thin, and freely exposed to the currents of 
the air, otherwise it will often contract an unpleasant 
smell, which will affect the taste of the cider. As the 
fruit becomes ripened and mellow, the juice is reduced 
in quantity but increased in weight and heightened in 
flavour. If, however, they are left too long, and decay 
commences, the quality is injured by a peculiar musty 
tone or flavour imparted to the liquor ; all decayed or 
decaying fruits should, therefore, be carefully picked 
out before grinding. Unripe apples should never be 
mixed with those fully ripened and mellow, much of 
the merit of cider depending upon the proper separa- 
tion of the fruit, as we have just stated, and also in 
selecting colours ; those of a rich yellow tinge in skin 
being superior to those of a greenish cast ; they should 
never be mixed. Mixing varieties, while it often adds 
to the value and quality of the cider, must not be done 
if any certain quality is sought to be obtained, and a 
uniform character established bv the manufacturer, 
unless it may be that two distinct varieties are mixed 
in certain proportions, as two to one, etc., and a quality 
of cider made which it is desired to have again and 
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again. In such a case the same mixture must be made, 
and in the like proportions. An astringent^ harsh 
fruit, and a rich, sweet apple will often be found to 
combine the qualities requisite for the very highest 
flavour and heaviest body. 

" Grinding the fruit is a very important item in the 
manufacture of good cider. The whole fruit, pulp, 
seed, rind, and all, should be completely mashed. If 
the juice of an apple be extracted without bruising the 
fruit, it will be found thin and defective in richness 
compared to the juice of the same apple after being 
perfectly mascerated and left exposed to the influence 
of the air and light for twenty-four to thirty-six hours. 
Grinding should, therefore, be very perfect, and the 
pomace remain for one or two days before making up. 

" The making up of the cheese for pressing should be 
performed only upon a clean, sweet platform, and rye 
straw, free from rust or weeds, used to confine it in 
place. A gentle pressure should be first given, and the 
cider from such first running should be barrelled by 
itself: the cheese allowed to stand, say twelve hours, 
then additional pressure given, from which will be 
obtained the best quality of liquor. The last running 
will, perhaps, be the most clear, but its richness will be 
found diminished ; in other words, the saccharine 
matter or sugar will be less, and of course the quality 
inferior. After the last running, or when no more 
juice of the apple in its pure state can be obtained, the 
top of the cheese is sometimes taken off and a few pail- 
fuls of water applied, when pressure is again applied, 
and a very inferior quality of liquor obtained, almost 
entirely destitute of sugar, but often making a tolerable 
vinegar. 

" The fermentation may be said to be the completion 
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of the work of making and managing cider, although 
racking off and bottling are afterwards necessary to 
bring it to perfection. The time which may elapse 
after making the cider before fermentation commences 
depends both upon the quality and condition of the 
fruit from which it is made, and the temperature of 
the weather. If the fruit is only partially ripe and the 
weather warm, fermentation often commences within 
a few hours after expressing the juice ; while if the 
weather is cold and the fruit well ripened, days, or 
possibly weeks, may elapse before fermentation com- 
mences. In either case it is better to place the casks 
under a shed protected from the sun but open to a 
free circulation of air. Leave out the bungs. Have 
ready a cask with the bung kept in, and as the fermen-. 
tation goes on, and the froth issues from the bung- 
holes, fill up from day to day from the cask in which 
the bung has been kept. As soon as the froth ceases 
to issue from the bung-holes, see that the cask is full, 
then drive in the bungs tightly, leaving open a small 
vent or spigot for a few days, or until the froth becomes 
like pure light cream, free from dirty particles ; then 
close all up tight. The less fermentation takes place 
the sweeter will be the liquor. Clean, sweet casks 
must always be supplied, and if any tinge of mustiness 
slake some fresh lime in each cask, leaving it from one 
to four hours. If one operation does not leave the 
cask sweet and clean, repeat the process, and it is rare 
that a cask will be found with any tinge of a musty 
character after a second application of the lime.^^- 
The following are from an American country paper: — 
To make Pure Wine of Apples, — ^^ Take pure cider, 
made from sound ripe apples, as it runs from the press ; 
put 60 lbs. of common brown sugar into 15 gallons of 
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the cider, and let it dissolve ; then put the mixture into 
a clean barrel, and fill the barrel up to within 2 gallons 
of being full with clean cider ; put the cask in a cool 
place, leaving the bung out three or four weeks/^ 

Blackberry Wine. — " While at Bloomington,^^ says 
the editor of an American paper, *' ourself, in common 
with other gentlemen attending the meeting of the 
State Society, were hospitably entertained by President 
Hovey and his lady. While there, we tasted a sample 
of blackberry wine, manufactured by Mrs. Hovey, which 
better judges than ourself pronounced the best they had 
ever tasted. Mrs. Hovey kindly furnished us a copy 
of the recipe by which it was made. We should add, 
perhaps, that the superiority of this sample over others 
we have tasted may be attributed in a measure to the 
kind and purity of the sugar employed — crushed loaf 
sugar was used. Dr. Warder said there was too much 
sugar in it, and gave as a rule by which the amount 
of sugar necessary could be determined the follow- 
ing ; add sugar to the juice until it will possess 
^body' enough to support a fresh egg, leaving a por- 
tion of the egg the size of a quarter of a dollar exposed 
above the surface. Another gentleman who had some 
experience in wine manufacture from small fruits 
advised Mrs. Hovey never to add water to the juice of 
the fruit— use only sugar and the clear juice. Here 
follows the recipe by which the wine was made which 
we have referred to — so far as sweetness was concerned 
it suited our palate : To every quart of fruit allow a 
quart of clear water. Boil the water by itself. Mash 
the berries in a clean tub with a wooden mallet, or 
beetle. When the water has boiled pour it on the 
berries, and let it stand until morning in a cool place, 
stirring occasionally; then press out all the juice and 
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measure it^ and to every quart of liquid allow half a 
pound of sugar ; put the sugar into a cask and strain 
the liquid upon it through linen; stir it frequently 
until the sugar is thoroughly dissolved. Let the cask 
remain unstopped till the liquor has done working; 
then add the beaten whites of four eggs. Keep it open 
until the next day, then bung it. It may be bottled in 
two months. 

" Raspberry and black currant wine may be made 
as above.^' 

Maple Sugar. — The making of this species of sugar 
is also an important part of colonial work, especially 
in the United States and some of the British colonies. 
The following are practical descriptions of two modes 
(a) [b) adopted in making this sugar : — 

(a) "About the latter end of February or the beginning 
of March, selecting the weather, especially after a frosty 
night, an incision is made in a tree with an auger or 
axe, at a convenient distance from the ground, inte 
which is fixed a pipe or conduit for running off the sap 
into troughs scooped out from short logs of wood. The 
sap is poured into an iron boiler and placed on a fire 
which is made near to the trees, and as it diminishes by 
boiling more sap is added, until it becomes a kind of 
molasses : more care and attention in skimming is then 
required, until it becomes sugar. It is then poured into 
small pans, or moulds, to cool and harden, when it has 
the appearance of hard brown sugar. The scum and 
dregs may be converted into vinegar. 

" This process, however, frequently gives the sugar a 
coarse brown appearance and an unpleasant flavour^ 
which with better management might be obviated. 
Now the sap in its natural state is clear, transparent^ 
and free from any unpleasant flavour, which might be 
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preserved in the sugar by simply boiling the sap in an 
inner vessel made to fit within the boiler, taking care 
to keep the outer vessel, or boiler, properly supplied 
with water. 

" As there is not much farming work to be done at 
that period of the year, sugar-making will pay very 
well, providing the settler can do the work with his 
own family, but not by employing labourers. Some 
persons prefer it to common West India brown sugar, 
on account of its flavour ; and its price varies from 3rf. 
to 5d. per lb., according to the season and situation.^^ 

(b) " In the first place, I make my buckets, tubs, and 
kettles all clean. I boil the sap in a potash kettle, set 
in an arch in such a manner that the edge of the kettle 
is defended all round from the fire. I boil through the 
day, taking care not to have anything in the kettle that 
will give colour to the sap, and to keep it well skimmed. 
At night I leave fire enough under the kettle to boil 
the sap nearly or quite to syrup by the next morning • 
I then take it out of the kettle and strain it through a 
flannel cloth into a tub, if it is sweet enough ; if not, I 
put it into a caldron kettle (which I have hung on a 
pole in such a manner that I can swing it on and oflf 
the fire at pleasure), and boil it till it is sweet enough, 
and then strain it into the tub and let it stand till the 
next morning. I then take it and the syrup in the 
kettle, and put all together into the caldron and sugar 
it oflf. I use to clarify, say 100 lbs. of sugar, the whites 
of four or five eggs, well beaten, about one quart of 
new milk, and a spoonful of saleratus, all well mixed 
with the syrup before it is scalding hot. I then make 
a moderate fire directly under the caldron, until the 
scum is all raised ; then skim it oflf clean, taking care 
not to let it boil, so as to rise in the kettle before I 

K 
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have dx)ne skimming it ; I then sugar it off, leaving it 
so damp that it will drain a little, until it is well granu- 
lated. I then put it into boxes made smallest at the 
bottom, that will hold from 60 to 70 lbs., having a thin 
piece of board fitted in 2 or 3 inches above the bottom, 
which is bored full of small holes to let the molasses 
drain through, which I keep drawn off by a tap through 
the bottom. I put on the top of the sugar in the box 
a clean damp cloth, and over that a board well fitted in, 
so as to exclude the air from the sugar. After it has 
done, or nearly done draining, I dissolve it and sugar 
it off again, going through with the same process in 
clarifying and draining as before.^^ 

Brief Remarks on Health, with Simple Medical 

Advice and Recipes. 

It is impossible to exaggerate to the emigrant colonist 
the importance of attending to his health : he should 
remember that the well-being of his family and all their 
future prospects depend upon his remaining capable of 
performing his work; and further, that in the majority of 
localities, as he will be far from immediate medical aid, 
he should pay attention to the first symptoms of coming 
complaints — in nothing is the adage a *' stitch in time 
saves nine*' so valuable and worthy to be remembered 
and acted upon as in the matter of '^health.^^ The 
following hints are culled from various sources — chiefly 
from colonial. We do not know that we can introduce 
them better than by the following, from a very able 
work on Domestic Medicine by the eminent French 
physician Raspail, a translation of which is published 
by Virtue Brothers & Co. : — 

'^ Never use other water for your kitchen, or to 
drink, than spring water and well-filtered river water 
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Turbid water is always either brackish or putrid, or 
peopled with worms. There are some epidemic diseases 
that arise entirely from the use of unwholesome water. 
Many, many diseases, indeed, might be traced to the 
abominable compound of dirt and putridity which our 
water companies are permitted to palm upon us. 
Surely this immense metropolis is wealthy enough to 
have the purest and best water brought from a distance 
of a hundred miles, if it cannot be procured anywhere 
nearer, to its very centre, and distributed thence in 
unstinted quantities even to the most humble habita- 
tion. Why is it not done? Why must the public 
welfare always give way to the paltry claims of private 
interests ? 

" Never drink water out of a ditch, or oiit of a pool, 
if you can possibly help it; you may swallow in it, 
unknowingly, small leeches even. Try rather to con- 
quer your thirst until you can satisfy it with a more 
wholesome beverage. 

" If you are obliged to be out in the cold or damp, 
morning or evening air, have a cowl or hood to your 
cloak ; you will find it an excellent preventive against 
colds. 

" Wear strong and solid boots or shoes in winter. 
Many cases of illness arise entirely from the imprudence 
of walking about in rain and snow in patent dress boots, 
pumps, or elegant light shoes. 

" Replace the umbrella, which aflFords no real protec- 
tion against the rain, by a hooded cloak made of light 
impermeable gauze, and which folded up might actually 
fit in your waistcoat-pocket. Instead of encumbering 
yourself with a parasol, wear a broad-brimmed straw-hat. 

" Wear fiannel next the skin, both winter and summer. 
Prictions of the chest with camphor pomatum (for a 
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recipe for preparing this see further on) morning 
and evening are an excellent preservative against the 
eflfects of sudden variations of the temperature. A 
wadded morning gown is the best and most comfortable 
dress for the library or study. 

" Avoid draughts ; do not expose yourself lightly clad 
to the chillings of the night. Cold and damp dwellings 
are one of the most prolific sources of disease. Damp 
cellars and kitchens, or ground floors, may be made dry 
and comfortable by the following process: — Take up 
the flags or bricks of the floor (presuming always, of 
course, that the apartment is not boarded), cover the 
earth with a layer of iron filings and coal-dust 6 inches 
deep, coat this over with a layer of asphaltum 1 inch 
deep, and on this replace the flags, or bricks. Dissolve 
4 oz. of yellow wax in 10 lbs. of spirits of turpentine, 
and keep the solution on hot ashes. Dry 2 square feet 
of the wall (presuming this to be coated with plaster or 
mortar) by means of red-hot coals in a chafing-dish ; 
when you consider this part sufficiently dry, spread a 
thick layer of the wax and turpentine composition over 
it w^ith a painter^s brush. The composition will pene- 
trate into the wall to the depth of a third of an inch. 
Dry in the same manner as before the two square feet 
of wall adjoining the first, and cover them equally with 
a layer of the wax and turpentine composition. Proceed 
in this way until all the damp parts of the wall are 
properly coated j but take care always that the wax does 
not stop at the surface. When the whole operation is 
completed, you may paint or paper the room : you will 
find it ever after perfectly dry. 

'^ If you happen to live in a country where goitre 
prevails endemically (which is caused by the use of 
water that has filtered through mercurial veins), put 
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into your cisterns, and also into your drinking vessels, 
granulated tins, and change this every eight days — the 
old grains that are taken out may be made to answer 
the purpose again by melting down and recasting. Or 
you may also use cisterns of copper tinned inside : the 
tinning must, however, be frequently renewed. 

" The best bread for the hard-working field-labourer 
is that made of a mixture of rye, barley, and wheat ; 
fine wheaten bread is more adapted for men of seden- 
tary occupations, and in general for town people. 

" Economy in food is foolish economy. Want and 
laziness go hand in hand. The amount of labour per- 
formed by an individual is generally in proportion to 
the amount of wholesome food consumed by him. A 
well-fed workman is worth four starvelings at any time. 
Let masters and employers bear this in mind: consi- 
derations of self-interest may, perhaps, prevail where 
all the representations of humanity have lailed." 

Care of Female Health. — "Have the feet (says a 
writer in an American country paper) well protected, 
then pay the next attention to the chest. The chest 
is the repository of the vital organs. There abide 
the heart and lungs. It is from the impressions made 
upon these organs, through the skin, that the shiver 
comes j it is nature's quake — the alarm bell at the onset 
of danger. A woman may never shiver from the effect 
of cold upon her limbs, or hands, or head ; but let the 
cold strike through her clothing on her chest, and off 
go her teeth into a chatter, and the whole organism is 
in a commotion. One sudden and severe impression of 
cold upon the chest has slain its tens of thousands. 
Therefore, while the feet are well looked after, never 
forget the chest. These points attended to, the natural 
connections of the dress will supply the rest, and the 
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woman is now readj fctr the air. Now let her risit her 
neighboon^ go shoppiiig;, call upon the poor^ and walk 
for the good of it^ for the fan of it* 

'^ Keep away from the store^ or register. Air that is 
drj or bomt^ more or less charged with gases erolTed 
bj the fdel^ is poison. Gro np stairs and make the beds 
with mittens on. Flj aronnd the house like mad and 
ventilate the rooms. DonH sit pent np in a single room 
with doiible windows. Fruit will not retain its form or 
flayoor in air-tight cans^ neither will women. They 
need air. If the shiver comes on daring these opera- 
tions^ go directly and put something more about the 
breast. 

'* Again^ do not liye in dark rooms. Light fades the 
carpet^ but it feeds the flowers. No living animal or 
vegetable can enjoy health in darkness. Light is as 
necessary as air; and a brown tan is pref^raUe^ even as 
a matter of beauty^ to a sickly paleness of complexion.^' 

Common Disteases. — 1. Mild Fever. The following^ 
from a recently published work, will be useful : — • 

'^ The symptoms of mild fever are generally thirst, 
a white tongue, and a quickened pulse ; the skin dry, 
with alternate hot and cold shiverings, the face rather 
flushed, and the eyes heavy. Sometimes the head 
aches, and the suflerer becomes very nervous. The 
most simple means which should be taken for relief in 
such cases are the following : — The patient should be 
put to bed and protected from cold, especially draughts, 
at the same time the air of the room should not be 
allowed to get close, and too many clothes should not be 
placed on the bed. Cooling drinks may be given in mode- 
rate quantities, and some cooling medicine. A powder 
of rhubarb and magnesia at night would be a proper 
medicine to give a child, and a calomel pill at night to a 
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grown-up person^ with a dose of medicine in the morning 
— salts would be very suitable if it were not cold weather. 
The diet should be very light; and, above all, the patient 
should be kept very quiet. If the fever does not then 
abate, stronger measures should be quickly adopted, 
and a medical man sent for. If the person is suffering 
from a cold which is accompanied with fever, the best 
treatment to adopt is that taken to cure a cold ; but 
nuld fever is a different complaint — it lasts longer, and 
requires more time to recover from its effects, and more 
care during its progress, than a common feverish cold.^' 

The following paragraphs on what may be called the 
common diseases of children are also from the same 
work : — 

" Scarlatina^ measles, and hooping - cough, are 
peculiar disorders of early childhood. 

" In simple scarlet fever (commonly called scarlatina) 
the early symptoms are those of mild fever, — a languor, 
shivering, succeeded by heat, a quick pulse, headache, 
with the additional symptom of sore throat. About 
the second day a bright scarlet rash usually appears — 
first upon the neck, breast, and face, and afterwards on 
the lower parts of the body ; the tongue is coated with 
a yellowish fur, through which small red points are dis- 
cernible, giving to it very much the appearance of a 
strawberry. In about three days the rash begins to 
fade and disappear, accompanied by a peeling of the 
skin. 

'* Keep the child in bed in a warm room well venti- 
lated but free from draughts, giving it cooling, acidu- 
lated drinks, light diet. Avoid animal food, and 
everything that is stimulating. If required, administer 
a little aperient medicine, which should be of a very 
gentle nature, especially at the onset and during the 
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eruptive stage of the disease. Castor oil is a safe and 
speedily acting purgative. The dose is a teaspoonful 
for a child one year old^ and a large tablespoonful for a 
grown-up person. If there be slight sore throat and 
the child is old enough let it use a mild gargle^ and 
wash the mouth out several times a day with tepid 
water ; but if the infection of the throat increases, with 
difficulty of swallowing, and a swelling of the glands in 
the neck, then lose no time in sending for the doctor. 
While the skin is pealing put the child into a warm 
bath at night ; and now pay very particular attention 
to the state of its bowels. At this period of the disease, 
— called the period of desquamation, or peeling of the 
skin, — which is always the time when there is most 
danger of infection in similar diseases, the clothes and 
bed-clothes, when taken off, should be put into some 
tubs of water before they are taken out of the room. 
It is advisable to destroy all clothes, and clean the fur- 
nituro of the room, in all cases after scarlet fever. 

^^ Measles. — The symptoms which precede measles 
are thirst, restlessness, alternations of heat and .chills, 
a quick pulse, a hot and dry skin, a running from the 
eyes and nose, frequent sneezing, a dry hoarse cough, 
and swelling of the face. Generally about the fourth 
day a rash makes its appearance, first upon the fore- 
head and face, and then successively upon the lower 
parts of the body. In the early stage the rash consists 
of very small, red, slightly elevated pimples (like flea- 
bites), the portions of skin intervening being of a 
natural colour. These pimples subsequently run into 
patches, having a crescentic or half-circular form. 

" Keep the child in bed in a warm, airy room \ but 
don^t expose it to currents of cold air. Let the diet be 
spare, and administer mild, soothing drinks — as barley- 
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water, thin arrowroot, milk and water. Avoid every- 
thing that is heating. Should the cough be troublesome 
or hard, apply a mustard plaster to the upper part of the 
chest until a redness of the skin is produced ; and give 
to a child three years old four drops of ipecacuanha 
wine in a little syrup every four hours. If the medicine 
produce repeated sickness, the quantity must be dimin- 
ished, or administered at longer intervals. The child's 
eyes must not be exposed to the light, as they have a 
great tendency to become inflamed. Regulate the 
bowels by gentle aperient medicine. Should pain of 
the chest arise, with a hot and parched skin, the breath- 
ing become difficult and hurried, and the cough very 
troublesome, with tenacious expectoration, send imme- 
diately for the doctor, as the great danger from measles 
depends upon inflammation of the lungs supervening. 

" The absence from cough and running from the eyes 
and nose, the more general character of the eruption, 
and its not being elevated above the skin, with the 
presence of decided sore throat, distinguish scarlet fever 
from measles. 

^^ Hooping Cough, — This is a very common disorder 
of childhood. It is usually preceded for some days by 
all the symptoms of a common cold — as feverishness, 
thirst, hoarseness, and a frequent dry cough ; the latter, 
when fully developed, is of a spasmodic character, loud, 
suflbcative, and generally aggravated towards night. 
After several short coughs, the child draws a deep 
breath, producing the peculiar sound called a whoop. 
Between the fits the child usually appears perfectly 
well, and eats its food heartily. 

^' Keep the child in an equable temperature j attend 
carefully to its diet, avoiding all indigestible and stimu- 
lating food ; and let the bowels be kept gently open. 
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Relieve the hardness of the cough by small doses of 
ipecacuanha wine given at regular intervals^ say four 
drops in a little syrup every four hours to a child three 
years old ; diminish the dose^ or give it at longer 
intervals^ if too much nausea is produced. Bub the 
upper half of the spine night and morning with harts- 
horn and sweet oil. 

" Should the cough^ imder this simple treatment^ 
increase in severity, and be attended by difficulty of 
breathing, or should headache with a tendency to 
drowsiness come on, other remedies of a more decisive 
character must be administered under medical super- 
intendence, as inflammation of the lungs or cerebral 
convulsions may supervene.'* 

(4.) Agv£ is a common complaint in new settle-' 
ments, especially where there is much damp, un- 
drained land, and low-lying swampy fields. The 
following is extracted from Dr. Buchan's work on this 
complaint ; — 

'^Begimen. — ^While the fit continues the patient 
ought to drink freely of water gruel, orange whey, weak 
camomile tea, or, if his spirits be low, small wine 
whey, sharpened with the juice of a lemon. All his 
drink should be warm, as that will assist in bringing on 
the sweat, and consequently shorten the paroxysm. 

^'Between the paroxysms the patient must be 
supported vrith food that is nourishing, but light and 
easy of digestion — as veal or chicken broths, sage gruel, 
with a little vfine, light puddings, and such like. His 
drink may be small negus acidulated with the juice of 
lemons or oranges, and sometimes a little weak punch. 
He may likewise drink infusions of bitter herbs — as 
camomile, wormwood, or water trefoil ; and maynow and 
then take a glass of small wine, in which gentian-root, 
centuary, or some other bitter has been infused. 
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^' As the chief intentions of cure in an ague are to 
brace the solids and to promote perspiration^ the patient 
ought to take as much exercise between the fits as he 
can bear. If he be able to go abroad^ riding on horse- 
back or in a carriage will be of service. But if he can- 
not bear that kind of exercise he ought to take such as 
his strength will permit. 

^^ An ounce of gentian-root^ calamus aromaticus^ and 
orange peel, of each half an ounce, with three or four 
handfuls of camomile flowers, and a handful of coriander 
seed, all bruised together in a mortar, may be used in 
form of infusion or tea. About half a handful of these 
ingredients may be used into a teapot, and an English 
pint of boiling water poured upon them. A cup of this 
infusion drank three or four times will greatly promote 
the cure. Such patients as cannot diink the watery 
infusion may put two handsful of the same ingredients 
into a bottle of white wine, and take a glass of it twice 
or thrice a day. If patients drink freely of the above 
or any other infusion of bitters a smaller quantity of 
quinine than is generally used will be sufficient to cure 
an ague. 

^' Those who cannot swallow the bark in substance 
may take it in decoction or infusion. An ounce of 
bark in powder may be infused in a bottle of white 
wine for four or five days, frequently shaking the 
bottle ; afterwards let the powder subside, and pour off 
the clear liquor. A wine glass, may be, three or four 
times a day, or oftener, as there is occasion. If a 
decoctive be more agreeable, an ounce of bark and two 
drachms of snake-root bruised, with an equal quantity 
of salt of wormwood, may be boiled in a quart of wine 
into an English pint. To the strained liquor may be 
added an equal quantity of red wine, and a glass of it, 
taken frequently. 
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"In obstinate ague the bark will be found more 
efficacious when assisted by brandy or other warm 
cordials than taken alone. This I have had frequently 
occasion to observe in a country where intermittent 
fevers were endemical. The bark seldom succeeded 
unless assisted by snake-root^ ginger^ canilla alba^ or some 
other warm aromatic. When the fits are very frequent 
and violent, in which case the fever often approaches 
towards an inflammatory nature, it will be- safer to keep 
out the aromatic, and to add salt of tartar in their 
stead. But in an obstinate tertian or quarten, in 
the end of autumn or beginning of winter, warm and 
cordial medicines are absolutely necessary. In obstinate 
agues, when the patient is old, the habit phlegmatic, 
the season rainy, the situation damp, or the like, it will 
be necessary to mix, with two ounces of the bark, half 
an ounce of Virginian snake-root, and a quarter of an 
ounce of ginger or some other warm aromatic ; but 
when the symptoms are of an inflammatory nature, 
half an ounce of the salt of wormwood or salt of 
tartar may be added to the above quantity of bark.'^ 
The sulphate of quinine is now largely used in cases of 
ague. 

A Cure for the Ague. — ^A correspondent of the 
Pliiladelphia JPress says : — 

'^ Now that the season for the fever and ague is again 
approaching we deem it an act of humanity to publish 
the following recipe for its cure, which has been repeat- 
edly resorted to within the circle of our acquaintance 
with invariable success. It is simply to pound up, for 
a grown person, say four ounces of frankincense, and sew 
it up in a silk bag, which is to be worn by the patient 
next the skin on the pit of the stomach. We counsel 
the afflicted to try this simple remedy .'* 
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Miscellaneous Medical Remarks and Kecifes. 

Summer Sours. — ^^Physiological research has fully 
established the fact that acids promote the separation of 
the bile from the blood, which is then passed from the 
system^ thus preventing fevers, the prevailing disease of 
summer. All fevers are ^bilious '/ that is, the bile is in 
the blood. Whatever is antagonistic of fever is cooling. 
It is a common saying that fruits are ' cooling,* and also 
berries of every description ; it is because the acidity 
which they contain aids in separating the bile from the 
blood, — that is, aids in purifying the blood. Hence 
the great yearning for greens and lettuce and salads in 
the early spring, these being eaten with vinegar ; hence 
also the taste for something sour, for lemonades, on an 
attack of fever. 

'^ But this being the case, it is easy to see that we 
nullify the good eflPects of fruits and berries in propor- 
tion as we eat them with sugar, or even sweet milk or 
cream. If we eat them in their natural state — fresh, 
ripe, perfect — it is almost impossible to eat too many, 
to eat enough to hurt us, especially if we eat them 
alone, not taking any liquid with them whatever. 
Hence also is butter-milk, or even common sour milk, 
promotive of health in summer time. Sweet milk 
tends to biliousness in sedentary people ; sour milk is 
antagonistic. The Greeks and Turks are passionately 
fond of sour milk. The shepherds use rennet, and the 
milk-dealers alum to make it sour the sooner. Butter- 
milk acts like water-melons on the system.'^ — Mall's 
Journal of Health. 

Cure for a Whitlow. — '' Having nearly lost a finger 
by one of these excruciating ills to which our flesh is 
heir, I feel impelled by a sense of duty to proclaim the 
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following remedy. After suffering so mach with the 
one aforesaid^ I knew the symptoms too well to be mis- 
taken in regard to them^ and after a day and night of 
tortore rose at two o'clock and administered the follow- 
ing : — ^Take a half gill of strong vinegar, dissolve it in a 
tablespoonfhl or more of saleratus ; heat as hot as the 
flesh can bear ; soak the felon as long as desirable ; repeat 
the application as often as the pain returns^ and a cnre 
is certain. The writer prevented two in this way. To 
all afflicted we say try it. This remedy mnst be applied 
in the first stages, as it is of no avail after it is greatly 
swollen.'* 

Obstinate Constipation. — ^M. HomoUe^'has found the 
following powder efficacioas in two cases where obsti- 
nate constipation had raised the question of operation 
for artificial anus : powdered strychnine^ one-fiftieth of 
a grain; powdered nux vomica^ one-fifth of a grain; 
calcined magnesia^ six grains ; mix. One powder a day 
at firsts then two, and finally three^ per diem. In both 
cases the bowels were moved, and the symptoms of 
suspected internal strangulation disappeared. 

Camphorated Pomatum. — " Take of firesh hogs' lard^ 
3^ oz. ; grated camphor^ 1 oz. Put the hogs' lard in a 
large cup, and place this in a saucepan lined with 
porcelain, and containing water to the depth of about 
2 inches. Heat over the fire until the hogs' lard is 
thoroughly melted, and presents the appearance of oil. 
Add now, gradually, the camphor powder, and stir with 
a small stick, or glass rod, until the camphor is tho- 
roughly incorporated with the lard, and the mass looks 
perfectly limpid, which will require about two or three 
minutes. Beifiove the saucepan^ from the fire, let the 
mixture stand a few minutes, and then pour it gently 
into another cup, taking care to leave the sediment 
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behind. Put the cup with the pomatum in the cellar, 
or in some other cool place. The pomatum prepared 
in this manner is white as snow and perfectly smooth.'* 

Sedative Water. — "Take of liquor of ammonia, 
3i oz. ; camphorated alcohol, 3 drachms ; bay salt, 
1| oz. ; water, 1 quart. Mix the camphorated spirits 
of wine and the liquor of ammonia together in a flask 
with ground stopper ; close the flask, and shake it ; let 
it stand at rest a short time. On the other hand, melt 
the salt in the water, and add a few drops of liquor 
ammonia to the solution ; let it stand until the impu- 
rities have subsided, decant the clear liquor ofi^, or strain 
it through tissue paper, and add the mixture of ammonia 
and camphorated alcohol quickly to it. Close the bottle' 
and shake it. Take care to keep the bottle well closed 
and in a cool place. Do not inhale the odour of the 
sedative water, except in cases where it is expressly 
prescribed.'* 

These two last recipes are given by M. Easpail in 
his work already alluded to, and we extract them here, 
as we deem them specially useful for emigrants. For 
all kinds of bruises, and inflammatory complaints they 
are exceedingly valuable. The value of sedative water 
in the treatment of lumbago, pains in the loins, &c., is 
very marked ; and we speak from . experience when we 
say, that by the timely application of this remedy on the 
first approach of rheumatic pains, many attacks which 
might otherwise be severe will be got rid of. 
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Adviee to pnrcliasers of land, 126. 
Agricultural labourers as emigrants, 

52. 
Ague, treatment of, 202. 
Apple wine, making of, 190. 
Assisted and free passages to colo- 
* nies, 92. 

Barometer as a weather guide, 166. 

Beef, salting, 184. 

Berths, fittings for, 68. 

Berth, choice of, 67. 

Bread making, various recipes for, 

171. 
British Columbia, brief notice of, 16. 
Butter, preserving of, 186. 

Cabins, fitting up of, 63. 

Canada, brief notice of, 6. 

Cape of Good Hope, brief notice of, 
83. 

Cape Colony, brief notice of, 34. 

Caution to be observed b}r emigrants 
In proceeding to destination in 
colony, 119. 

Cautions to be followed in port, 56. 

Choice of berth, 67. 

Choice of the vessel, 60. 

Cider, making, 187. 

Classes of emigrants fitted to be suc- 
cessful, 40. 

Clearing of land, 133. 

Clearing of land, cost of, in various 
colonies, 144. 

Colonial postal guide, 39. 

Colonial statistics, 38. 

Colonial officers, list of, 36. 

Commissioners of emigration, list of, 
36. 

Common diseases, hints on, 198. 

Cooking of various dishes, 178. 



Cost of clearing land in various colo- 
nies, 144. 

Cost of erecting log huts, 165. 

Cost of passage to various places, 78, 
81. 

Curing of meat, 182. 

Destination in the colony, proceed- 
ing to, 119. 
Dietary scales on board ships, 81, 88. 
Discipline on board ship, 99. 
Dishes, cooking various, 178. 
Diseases, common, hints on, 198. 

Eggs, preserving of, 186. 
Emigrant, household hints useful to 

the, 171. 
Emigration, general view of the 

fields for, 5. 
Emigration, table showing extent 

of, from 1815 to 1863, 37. 
Emigrants, agricultural labourers as, 

52. 
Emigrants, hints to, on health, 195. 
Emigrants, classes fitted and unfitted 

for emigration, 40. 
Erection of the house, 146. 

Farmers, hints to emigrant, 140. 
Farm-house, plan of, 150. 
Female health, 197. 
Fencing of land, 139, 165. 
Fitting up of cabins, 63. 
Fittings for berths, 68. 
Free and assisted passages to colo- 
nies, 92. 

Hams, preserving of, 183. 
Health, remarks on, 195. 
Health, attention to, on board ship, 
90, 105. 
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Hints to emigrants on health, 195. 

Hints to emigrant farmers, 140. 

House of the emigrant farmer, erec- 
tion of, 146. 

Hooping cough, treatment of, 201. 

Houses, materials for erection of, 
165. 

Household hints useful to the emi« 
grant, 171. 

Ice house, erection of, 160. 
Introductory remarks, 1. 

, Landing, 115. 
Land, purchase of, 125. 
Land, purchasers of, advice to, 126. 
Land, clearing of, 133. 
Land, fencing of, 139, 165. 
Land, cost of clearing, in various 

colonies, 144. 
Living on hoard ship, 89. 
Looking for work, 116. 
Log-house, erection of, 147. 
Log huts, cost of erecting, 165. 
Luggage, passengers', 77. 

Maple sugar, making of, 192. 
Materials for erection of houses, 155. 
Meat, curing of, 182. 
Measles, treatment of, 200. 
Medical recipes, miscellaneous, 207. 
Medicines for the voyage, 106. 
Mild fever, treatment of, 198. 

Natal, hrief notice of, 35. 
New Brunswick, brief notice of, 12. 
Newfoundland, brief notice oi^ 14. 
New Zealand, brief notice of, 23. 
New South Wales, brief notice of, 

25. 
Nova Scotia, brief notice of, 9. 

Outfits for passengers, 69, 76. 

Faint, cheap recipe for, 162. 
Passage tickets, purchase of, 59. 
Passengers' outfits, 69, 76. 
Passengers* luggage, 77. 
Passage to various places, cost of, 
78, 81. 



Passages, free and assisted, to colo^ 

nies, 92. 
Preservation of health, 195. 
Preparation for the voyage, 55* 
Prince Edward's Island, brief notice 

of, 15. 
Purchase of passage tickets, 59. 
Purchase of land, 125. 

Queensland, brief notice of, 29. 

Recipes, miscellaneous medical, 207. 
Bemarks on living on board ship, 

89. 
Bules on board ship, 103. 

Salting of beef, 184. 

Scales, dietary, on board ship, 81, 

88. 
Scarlatina, treatment of, 199. 
Ship, examination of, 62. 
Ship-board, dietary scales, 81, 88. 
Ship, attention to health on, 90, 

105. 
Ship, rules on board, 103. 
South Australia, brief notice of, 28. 
Sugar, maple, making of, 192. 

Tasmania, brief notice of, 32. 
Timber, felling of, 143. 

United States, brief notice of, 18. 

Vancouver's Island, brief notice of, 

17. 
Vessel, choice of, 60. 
Victoria, brief notice of, 31. 
Voyage, preparation for, 55. 
Voyage and its discipline, 99. 
Voyage, medicines for the, 106. 

Weather guide, the barometer for a, 

166. 
Western Australia, brief notice of^ 

27. 
Whitewashing, recipe for, 162. 
Wine, apple, making of, 190. 
Work, looking for, 116. 

Yeast, recipes for making, 177. 
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ADVEBTISEMENTS. 



AUSTRALIAN & NEW ZEALAND 

OUTFITS. 



GOY & CO., 

36, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, 

HOSIERS, SHIRT MAKERS, 

TAILORS, 

BOOT MAtCEBS, AI3© HATTEBS, 

OUTFITTEES TO MANY OF THE FIRST NEW ZEALAND* 

COLONISTS, 

Solicit from intending Emigrants to New Zealand and the Austra- 
lian Colonies an inspection of their General Outfitting Stock, and 
beg to inform them that, having now had many years* experience 
in the trade, they are thoroughly acquainted with the articles 
necessary for a Settler's Outfit. 

Priced Lists of Outfits forwarded by post to any part 

of the Country. 

CABIN FUBNITUBE, BEDDING, & BIESS UTENSILS 

OF EVEBY DESCBIPTION. 

CABINS FITTED AND BAGGAGE SHIPPED 



GOY & CO., 

86, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON. 



ADTE£TISBlfEfiT8. 



UTTERWATIONAL exhibition or 1862. 



^JlBNTilR, 



FBIZE HEDAL AWASDES TO 

\ J. ELLWOOD & SONS 

PATENT AIB CHAKBER 
HATS AND EELHETS, 

I ^ Ab the only luitable Head-drew for Indift 

'^ and Tropical climates, beiDg not only the 

coolaat snd most comfortable, but eiia by 

far the most durable, and coDgequently tlia 

"^HaU and Helmets. cheapeBt Heftd-drcBS in iwe. 

■No Air-Chainber HatB or Helmalfl are genuine unleBi 
they beax the above. Stamp, with either 
Ellwood & Sonb" or the Soller'B n»me in 
the Shield. 





The Patent Air-Chamb«r Hats ai _ . . . 

the public atLUDLOWS, 1, P*ll Mall, and of aeyeral ol .. 
Hatters, &c., in London, ajid the chief Ioitdb id India, and by tlie lYade 
of Uie Patenteea — 

J. EliLWOOB AND SONS, 

Wlioleiale Kannfaotiirers of Helmets & Hate of all Eindi, 
GEEAT CHAELOTTE STREET, LONDON, S. 



"HEW ZEALAND EXAMINER." 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL OP 
COMMERCIAL AND GENERAL INFORMATION EESPEOTING 

NEW ZEALAND. 

Price Sd. FoBt Free, 6d. Annual Snbioription, Sa. 
a. STEEET, 30, COKNHILL, LONDOH", E.C. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 

FIRE AND LIFE INSW^GE GOHPARIES. 

PntE CAPITAL, £1,000,000 -LIFE CAPITAL, £100.000. 
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London 73 and 74, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.O. 

Liverpool BROWN'S BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE. 

With Branches and Agencies in almost every part of the World, 

F. W. RUSSELL, Esq., M.P. (Chairman of the National Discount Company). 

RESULT of Operations for the year 1864, that the— 

FIRE PREMIUMS amounted to £108,597 

Being an INCREASE over previous year of 43,547 

The LOSSES paid and provided for amounted to 67,065 

LIFE ASSURANCES, under 502 PoUcies, were effected for 340,699 
Producing in NEW PREMIUMS 9,697 

W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 

USEFUL BOO KS FOR EMIGRANTS, 

Soils, Manures, and Crops 28. Od. 

Farming and Farming Economy Ss. Od. 

Cattle, Sheep, and Horses 28. 6d. 

Dairy, Pigs, and Poultry ; Diseases op Stock . . 28. Od. 
Utilisation op Town Sewage, Irrigation, and 

Reclamation op Waste Land 28. 6d. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The above 5 Vols, may be had, strongly bound in clotb, in 2 Vols., 14fl. 

LONDON : VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., AMEN CORNER. 

I .1 !■ I ■ ■ » 

WHO'S YOUR DOCTOR? 
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ANSWER— 

A BOX OF IVIORISON'S PILLS, 

WHICH MAY BE PURCHASED AT ANY CHEMISTS. 



BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 

{IncorpoToUd 1835) 
No. 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDOS. 

PAID irp OAPItAI, £1,300,000. OTJAEUrTIE FUHD, SSdOfiOO. 
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Wellington 






CaatlemaiDfl ... 
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Sale,Gipp-8LaiidJ 
Applications b 
London. 
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WILLIAM MILLIKEN, Secrelary. 



P U BU C^^,^ N OTI CE-^-SevenU^mak. 

OEIOINAJ. BAKIKO POWDEHS SI 
the iniurr of Uieir own heallh, and ... . 

THIS IS TO GIVE NOriCE, that tor Ihs lieller proltsction of the „, 

Proprietor bu adopted an entirely Ntw lYade Laitl u under (duly Begisteied). 
And to imitate which ii Pelon;. 



>f Borwick's Baking Powder, 




• extent of aoporeeni. Xlieniei* Alnmja 
■miTerwuy ijonaemnea. ' ' 

Lancet. J^alj 22nd, 1866.—" Mr. Borwick'e Baking Powder was onalyeed amen^ 
othem, and fonnd to be PEEFECTLY FBEE from Alum." 

It hia likewise been ivpiwed ot by the Queen's Pri vaia Baker, &c. To be had of all 

isspectaUe Dealers, and at (be Faotorr, 21, CHISWELL STKEET, LONl-ON. 

•,• Be careful 10 Look at the IMOL 



PEIZS BIEDAL, TNTEEKATIOHAL EXEIBTTIOIT, 1809, wu 

Awarded to Hmih. TUtTUE for tha "pablieation of 

Waata'i S«rl8»." 

Sm JURORS' REPOSTS, 





CATALOGUE 



RUDIMENTARY, SCIENTIFIC, EDUCATIONAL, AND 
CLASSICAL WORKS, 

FOB COLLEGES, HIGH AND OBDINARY SCHOOLS, 
AHD SELF-INSTBUCTION; 

MECHANICS' INSTITUTIOHa, FREE LIBRAKIE3, &c. Ac, 

VIRTUE BEOTEEBS & CO., 1, ASIEN COEHEB, 
PATERNOSTEK ROW, LONDON. 



logue, have be 
that all fiUur 



™, comainea in ih^folknving Cata- 

Sirehated bv VmTTJE Brothebs & Co., and 
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■ Additional Volomet, by Popvlar Antliar*, are in PrepuatloiL 



RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 

2. NATUEAI, PHILOSOPHX, by Clwrles Tomlinson. le. 
12. PNEUMATICS, by Charleg Tomlinaon. 1.. 
20. PERSPECTIVE, by George Pjne. 2s. 
27. PAINTING; or, A GRAMMAR OF COLOITEING, by G. 

Field. 2j. 
40. GLASS STAINING, by Dr. M. A. Qessert, With an Appendij' 

on tbe Art of Eosin^ling. U. 
Bifitmbtr, IMS, 



SCIENTIFIC AND MECHANICAL WOKKS. 



41. PAINTINa- ON GLASS, from the German of Fromberg. Is. 

50. LAW OF CONTRACTS FOBi WOEKS AND SERVICES, 
by David Gibbons. 1^. 

66. CLAY LANDS AND LOAMY SOILS, by J. Donaldson. U 

69. MUSIC, Treatise on, by C. C. Spencer. 2s. 

71. THE PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTIONS, by C. C. Spencer. Is, 

72. RECENT FOSSIL SHELLS (A Manual of the MoUusca), 

by S. P. Woodward. 5^. 6d. 

In cloth boards, Qs. 6d. ; half morocco, 7s. 6d. 

79**. PHOTOGRAPHY, a Popular Treatise on, from the French 
of D. Van Monckhoven, by W. H. Thornthwaite. Is. Qd. 

96. ASTRONOMY, by the Rev. R. Main. Is. 

107. 3IETR0P0LITAN BUILDINGS ACT, and THE METRO- 

POLITAN ACT FOR REGULATING THE SUPPLY 
OF GAS, with Notes, by D. Gibbons and R. Hesketh. 2s. 6d. 

108. METROPOLITAN LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACTS. 1*. ed. 

108*. METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT AMENDMENT 
ACT, 1862; with Notes and Index. Is. 

109. NUISANCES REMOVAL AND DISEASE PREVENTION 

ACT. Is. 

110. RECENT LEGISLATIVE ACTS applying to Contractors, 

Merchants, and Tradesmen. Is. 
113. USE OF FIELD ARTILLERY ON SERVICE, by Jaubert, 
translated by Lieut.-Col. H. H. Maxwell. Is. 6d. 

113*. MEMOIR ON SWORDS, by Marey, translated by Lieut.-Col. 

H. H. Maxwell. Is. 
140. OUTLINES OP MODERN FARMING, by R. Scott ium. 

Vol. I. Soils, Manures, and Crops. 25. 

141. Vol. II. Farming 

Economy, Historical and Practical. Ss. 

142. Vol. HL Stock- 
Cattle, Sheep, and Horses. 2s. 6d. 

145. • . ■ Vol. IV. Manage- 

ment of the Dairy — Pigs — ^Poultry. 25. 

146. Vol. V. Utilisation of 

Town Sewage — Irrigation — Reclamation of Waste Land. 2s.Qd. 
The above 5 vols, bound in 2, cloth boards, 143. 

150. A TREATISE ON LOGIC, PURE AND APPLIED. By 
S. H. Emmens, Esq. Is. Qd. 

VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, AMEN CORNER. 



SCIENTIFIC AND MECHANICAL WOBKS. 3 

151. A HANDY BOOK ON THE LAW OF FEIENDLY, JN- 

DUSTEIAL AND PEOVIDENT, BUILDING AND LOAN 
SOCIETIES. With Copioua Notes. By Nathaniel White, 
Esq., of Her Majesty's Civil Service. Is. 

152. PRACTICAL HINTS FOE INVESTINa MONEY : with 

an Explanation of the Mode of Transacting Business on the 
Stock Exchange. By Francis Playford, Sworn Broker.^ 1*. 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 



; 1. CHEMISTEY, hy Prof. Fownes, including Agricultural Che- 
mistry, for the use of Farmers. Is. 

3. GEOLOGY, hy Major-G«n. Portlock. U, 6d. 

4. MINEE A LOGY, with a Treatise on Mineral Eocks or Aggre 

gates, hy Dana. 2s, 

7. ELECTEICITY, hy Sir W. S. Harris. 1*. Qd, 

7*. GALVANISM, ANI MA L AND VOLTAIC ELECTEICITY, 
by Sir W. S. Harris. Is, Qd.] 

8. MAGNETISM, Exposition of, hy Sir W. S. Harris. 3s. 6d, 
11. ELECTEIC TELEGEAPH, History of, by E. Highton. 25. 

133. METALLUEGY OF COPPEE, hy E. H. Lambom. 2^. 

134. METALLUEGY OF SILVEE AND LEAD, by E. H. Lam- 

born. 2s. 

135. ELECTEO-METALLUEGY, by A. Watt. Is, 6d. 

138. HANDBOOK OF THE TELEGEAPH, hy E. Bond. 1*. 

143. EXPEEIMENTAL ESSAYS— On the Motion of Camphc 
and Modern Theory of Dew, by C. Tomlinson. Is. 



BUILDING AND ARCHITECTURE. 

16. AUCHITECTUEE, Orders of, by W. H. Leeds. Is. 

17. — : Styles of, by T.Bury. Is. 6d. .. 

18. Principles of Design, hy E. L. Qarbett. 2s. 

22. BUILDING, the Art of, hy E. Dobson. I*. 

23. BEICK AND TILE MAKING, hy E. Dobson. 2s. 

25. MASONEY AND STONE-CUTTING, by E. Dobson. 2s. 

30. DEAINING AND SEWAGE OF TOWNS AND BUILD- 
INGS, by G. D. Dempsey. 25. 
(With No. 29, Drainage op Land, 2 vols, in 1, Ss.) 

VIETUE BEOTHEES & CO., 1, AMEN CORNER. 



4 SCIENTIFIC AND MECHANICAL WORKS. 

35. BLASTING AND QUAERYINa OF STONE, AND BLOW- 

ING UP OF BRIDGES, by Lt.-Gen. Sir J. Burgoyne. I*. Qd: 

36. DICTIONARY OP TERMS used by Ardiitects, Builders, 

Engineers, Siirreyors, &c. 48, 

In cloth boards, 5s. ; half morocco, 6s. 

42. COTTAGE BUILDING, by C. B. AUen. Is. 

44. FOUNDATIONS and CONCRETE WORKS, by E.Dobson. l^. 

46. LIMES, CEMENTS, MORTARS, CONCRETE, MASTICS, 
&c., by G. R. Burnell. Is. 

57. WARMING AND VENTILATION, by C. Tomlinson. 3^. 
83**. CONSTRUCTION OF DOOR LOCKS, by C. Tomlinson. 

Is. 6d. 
111. ARCHES, PIERS, AND BUTTRESSES, by W. Bland. Is. 6d. 
116. ACOUSTICS OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS, by T.R. Smith. l5.6rf. 

123. CARPENTRY AND JOINERY, founded on Robison and 

Tredgold. Is.^d. 

123*. ILLUSTRATIVE PLATES to the preceding. 4to. 45. 6d!/ 

124. ROOFS FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, 

founded on Robison, Price, and Tredgold. 1^. 6d. 

124*. IRON ROOFS of Recent Construction— Descriptire Plates. 
4to. 45. Qd. 

127. AECHITECTURAL MODELLING, Practical Instructions, 

by T. A. Richardson. l5. Qd. 

128. VITRUVTUS'S AECHITECTURB, translated by J. Gwilt, 

with Plates. 5*. 
130. GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE, Principles of Beauty in, by 

the Earl of Aberdeen. I5. 
132. ERECTION OF DWELLING-HOUSES, with Specifications, 

Quantities of Materials, &o., by S. H. Brooks, 27 Plates. 25. 6d^ 



MACHINERY AND ENQINEERING. 

33. CRANES AND MACHINERY FOR RAISING HEAVY 

BODIES, the Art of Constructing, by J. Glynn. I5. 

34. STEAM ENGINE, by Dr. Lardner. I5. 

43. TUBULAIt AND IRON GIRDER BRIDGES, including the 
Britannia and Conway Bridges, by G. D. Dempsey. I5. 



VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, AMEN CORNER. 



SCIENTIFIC AND MECHANICAL WORKS. S 



47. LIQ-HTHOUSES, tlieir Construction and Ulumination, by Allan 
Stevenson. 35. _i 

59. STEAM BOILEBS, tlieir Construction and Management, by 
R. Armstrong. Is. Qd, 

G2. RAILWAYS, Construction, by Sir M. Stephenson. I*. Qd. 

02*. RAILWAY CAPITAL AND DIVIDENDS, with Statistics 
of Working, by E. D. Chattaway. Is. 

(Vols. 62 and 62* bound in 1,2s. ed.) 

67. CLOCK AND WATCH MAKING, and Church Gocks and 
Bells, by E. B. Denison. 3s. Qd. 

78. STEAM AND LOCOMOTION, on the Principle of connecting 
Science with Practice, by J. Sewell. 2s. 

78*. LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, by G. D. Dempsey. Is. Qd. 

79*. ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE ABOVE. 4to. 4s. 6d. 

98. MECHAlflSM AND CONSTRUCTION OF MACHINES, 
by T. Baker ; and TOOLS AND MACHINES, by J. Nasmyth, 
with 220 Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 

114. MACHINERY, Construction and Working, by CD. Abel. Is. 6<i:. 

115. PLATES TO THE ABOVE. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

139. STEAM ENGINE, Mathematical Tlieory of, by T.Baker. Is. 



CIVIL ENQINEERINQ^ &c. 

13. CIVIL ENGINEERING, by H. Law and G. R. Bumell. 4s. Qd 

29. DRAINING DISTRICTS AND LAlfDS, by G. D. Dempsey. Is. 
(With No. 30, Drainagb and Sewage op Toytns, 2 vols, in 1, 3s.) 

31. WELL-SINKING, BORING, AND PUMP WORK, by J. G. 
Swindell, revised by G. R. Burnell. Is. 

46. ROAD-MAKING AND MAINTENANCE OF MACADA- 
MISED ROADS, by Gen. Sir J. Burgoyne. Is. Qd. 

60. LAND AND ENGINEERING SURVEYING, by T.Baker. 2s. 
VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, AMEN CORNER. 



8 NEW SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



85. EQUATIONAL ARITHMETIC : Tables for the Calculation 

of Simple Interest, with Logarithms for Compound Interest, 
and Annuities, by W. Hipsley. 2^. 

86. ALGEBRA, by J. Haddon. 2s. 

86*. KEY AND COMPANION' TO THE ABOVE, by J. R. 
Young. Is, 6d, 

88. EUCLID'S GEOMETRY, with Essay on Logic, by H. Law. 2s. 

90. GEOMETRY, ANALYTICAL AND CONIC SECTIONS, by 

J. Hann. Is. 

91. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, by J. Hann. Is. 

92. SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, by J. Hann. Is. {The two 

voluTnes in one. 2s.) 

93. MENSURATION, by T. Baker. Is. 6d. 

94. LOGARITHMS, Tables of; with Tables of Natural Sines, Co- 

sines, and Tangents, by H. Law. 2s. 6d. 

97. STATICS AND DYNAMICS, by T. Baker. 1^. 

101. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, by W. S. B. Woolhouse. Is. 

101*. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OF ALL NATIONS ; 

Weights of Coins, and Divisions of Time ; with the Principles 
which determine the Rate of Exchange, by W. S. B. Wool- 
house. Is. 6d. 

102. INTEGRAL CALCULUS, by H. Cox. 1*. 

103. INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Examples of, by J. Hann. 1*. 

104. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, Examples of, with Solutions, 

by J. Haddon. Is. 

105. ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY, and TRIGONOMETRY, Fu-st 

Mnemonical Lessons in, by the Rev. T. P. Kirkman. Is. Qd. 

131. READY-RECKONER FOR MILLERS, FARMERS, AND 
MERCHANTS, showing the Value of any Quantity of Corn, 
with the Approximate Value of Mill-stones and Mill Work. 1*. 

136. RUDIMENTARY ARITHMETIC, by J. Haddon, edited by 

A. Arman. Is. 6d. 

137. KEY TO THE ABOVE, by A. Arman. Is. Qd. 

147. STEPPING STONE TO ARITHMETIC, by Abraham 

Arman, Schoolmaster, Thurleigh, Beds. 1*. 

148. KEY TO GDHE ABOVE, by A. Arman. Is. 

VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, AMEN CORNER. 



NEW SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



[This Series is I'ept in three styles of binding — the prices of each 
are given in columns at the end of the lines. 1 



HISTORIES, GIIAMMABS, AND DICTIONAHIES. 



1. ENGLAND, History of, by W. D. Hamilton 

6. GREECE, History of, by W. D. Hamilton 

and E. Leyien 

7. ROME, History of, by E. Leyien 

9. CHRONOLOGY OF CIVIL AND ECCLE- 

siastical History, Literature, Art, and 
Civilisation, from tlie earliest period to 
the present time 

11. ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by Hyde Clarke . 

11*. HANDBOOK OF COMPARATIVE PHI- 
lology, by Hyde Clarke .... 

12. ENGLISH DICTIONARY, above 100,000 

words, or 50,000 more than in any existing 
work. By Hyde Clarke .... 

' , with Grammar 

14. GREEK GRAMMAR, by H. C. Hamilton , 

15. DICTIONARY, by H. R. Hamil- 
ton. Vol. 1. Greek — English . 

17, Vol. 2. English — Greek 



Complete in 1 vol. 



• , with Grammar 

19. LATIN GRAMMAR, by T. Goodwin . 
20. DICTIONARY, by T. Goodwin. 



22. 



Vol. 1. Latin — ^English 



Vol.2. EngHsh— Latin 



Complete in 1 vol. 



1 with Grammar 

24. FRENCH GRAMMAR, by G. L. Strauss . 
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NEW SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



HISTOBIES, GBAMMABS, AND DICTIONABIES. 



25. FRENCH DICTIONAHY, by A. Elwes. 
Vol. 1. French — ^English .... 

26. Vol. 2. English— French 

Complete in 1 vol. 



■ , with Grammar 

27. ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by A. Elwes . 

28. TRIGLOT DICTIONARY, by 

A. Elwes. Vol. 1. Italian — English — 
French 



30. 
32. 



- Vol. 2. English — Italian — ^French 

- Vol. 3. French — ^Italian — ^English 
-Complete in 1 vol. 
, with Grammar 



34. SPANISH GRAMMAR, by A. Elwes . 

35. ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 
SPANISH DICTIONARY, by A. Elwes . 

• -^ ■> with Grammar 

39. GERMAN GRAMMAR, by G. L. Strauss . 

40. 

41 



READER, from best Authors . 

TRIGLOT DICTIONARY, by 

N. E. Hamilton. Vol. 1. English— Ger- 
man — French 



42. 
43. 



Vol. 2. German — ^English — French 
Vol. 3. French — English — German 
Complete in 1 vol. , 
, with Grammar 



44. HEBREW DICTIONARY, by Dr. Breslau. 
Vol. 1. Hebrew — ^English 

, with Grammar 

46. Vol. 2. English— Hebrew 

Complete, with Grammar, in 2 vols. 

46*. GRAMMAR, by Dr. Breslau . 

47. FRENCH AND ENGLISH PHRASE BOOK 

48. COMPOSITION AND PUNCTUATION, 

by J. Brenan 
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GEEEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 11 



GEEEE AND LATIN CLASSICS, 

With Explanatory Notes in English, principally selected^rom the 

best G-erman Commentators. 






LATIN SERIES. 

1. LATIN DELECTUS, with Vocabularies and Notes, by 

H. Young U, 

2. CJESAE'S GALLIC WAR ; Notes by H. Young . . 2s. 

3. COENELIUS NEPOS ; Notes by H. Young . . .1*. 

4. VIRGIL. The Georgics, Bucolics ; Notes by W. Eushton 

and H. Young ... .... 1^* 

5. VERGIL'S ^ENELD ; Notes by H. Young . . . 2*. 

6. HOBACE. Odes and Epodes; Notes, Analysis and Ex- 

planation of Metres .•.«..• 1^ 

7. HORACE. Satires and Epistles ; Notes by W. B. Smith Is. 6d. 

8. SALLUST. Catiline, Jugurtha ; Notes by W. M. Donne Is. 6d. 

9. TEEENCE. Andria and Heautontimorumenos ; Notes by 

J. Davies ls.6d. 

10. TEBENCE. Adelphi, Hecyra, and Phormioj Notes by J. 

Dayies 2s. 

14. CICERO. De Amicitia, de Senectute, and Brutus ; Notes 

by W. B. Smith 2s. 

16. LIVY. Part I. Books i., ii., by H. Young . . Is, Qd. 
16*. Part II. Books iii., iv., v., by H. Young . Is. Qd. 

17. Part in. Books xxi., xxii., by W. B. Smith Is. 6d. 

19. CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, OVID, and PROPBRTIUS, 

Sdections from, by W. M. Donne . . , , ,28. 

20. SUETONIUS and the later Latin Writers, Selections from, 

by W. M. Donne 2s. 

VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, AMEN CORNER. 
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GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 



GREEK SERIES, 



ON A SIMILAR PLAN TO THB LATIN SEBIES. 



1. GREEK INTRODUCTORY READER, by H. Young. 

On the same plan as the Latm Reader . 

2. XENOPHON. Anabasis, i. ii. iii., by H. Young 

3. XENOPnON. Anabasis, iv. v. vi. vii., by It. Young 

4. LUCLA^. Select Dialogues, by T. H. L. Leary 
6. HOMER. Jliad, i. to vi., by T. H. Ii. Leary . 

6. HQMER. Hiad, vii. to xii., by T. H. L. Leary 

7. HOMER. Hiad, xiii. to xviii., by T. H. L. Leary 

8. HOMER. Hiad, xix. to mv., by T. H. L. Leary 

9. HOMER. Odyssey, i. to vi., by T. H. L. Leary 

10. HOMER. Odyssey, vii. to xii., by T. H. L. Leary 

U. HpMER. Odysgiey, xiii. to, xviii., by T. H. L. Loary 

12. HOMER. Odyssey, xix. to xxiv. ; and Hymns, by T. H. 

L. Leary 2s. 



, Is, 


• Is, 


. Is, 


. Is, 


Is, ed. 


. Is. Qd. 


Is. ed. 


Is. ed. 


. Is. 6d. 


. Is. Qd. 


V Is. Qd. 



13. PLATO. Apology, Crito, and Phaedo, by J. Davics . . 2s, 

14. HERODOTUS, i. ii., by T. H. L. Leary . . . U. Gd. 

15. HERODOTUS, iii. iv., by T. H. L. Leary . . Is. Gd. 

16. HERODOTUS, v. vi. vii., by T. H. L. Leary . . Is. 6d. 

17. HERODOTUS, viii. ix., and Index, by T. H. L. Leary 1*. 6d. 

18. SOPHOCLES; GEdipus Tyrranus, by H. Young • . 1*. 
20. SOPHOCLES; Antigone, by J. Milner . . . , 2s. 
23. EURIPIDES ; Hecuba and Medea, by W. B. Smith . 1*. Qd. 
26. EURIPIDES; Alcestis, by J. Milner . . * . • 1*. 
30. JESCHYLUS; Prometheus Vinctus, by J. Davies . . Is. 
32. jESCHYLUS ; Septem contra Thebas, by J. Davies , , Is. 

40. ARISTOPHANES ; Acharnians, by C. S. D. Townshend Is. 6d. 

41. THUCITDIDES, i., by H. Young 1*. 
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S(S NEW ZEALAND AND AITSTAALIA. | 

'^4 1 

x^lS HOULDBR BROTHERS & Co.'s 1 

< nF/inns inr at DissFaprv Diiiim>Q 3 



REGULAR LIHE OF PASSENGER PACKETS, 



^ji? AUCKIABD. J 

"Sf* OTAOO and SOTTTEIAHD. ? 

Ke* CAXTEEBUSY. 4 

^^ WmUHOTOI. HELSOH. HAWKE'"-— ■ 



I 



i£^ HXIBOUIUIX. ADELAIDE. SOIAST TOWS, LADS- 1 

^T% CESIOH, ftc., 7tli and Slat of each Kontli. '2 

^1& STDITET, HEW SOUTH WALES PORTS, and SDEEHS- i 

?^fj; LAID, lia and ISIh of eaoh Hoath. 4 
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The Ifow Zealand Fnokels of tliii Line oompriM, among othsn, tiie 
(slebrated Clippera — 

Ebltillih. Maluku. Eikklaid. 

Bumsr. Ooldui Cm. Eiqle Bfkhd. 

Alpaca. Assbio. Bhprsm. 

Lfctbills. Gkkibai. Windhah. PaiSBB DUUBAB. 



Tho veuds of this oelebnled FHsenger Line^ Mine of Hie flnMt, ^ 

^^^ fastest, uid highest clawed ever huilC, are carefuU; Ia«ded, oommanded ? 

I^CV? bf Oe,ptoiiu of the grBsteet experience, and movt libenllj supplied with 8 

■ r\i^vi\ prorieioiM (including liTe etook) of the best qualily, and erer; oon- 3 

fo ensure ft safe, quick, and oomfortable TOjage. 7 



^K£a For plans of Saloon Cabiiu, Dietarj Scales, and all infonnatian, 

'3^^ apply lo the Local Agents, Messrs. OEINDLAY & Co., 65, Fuliamaat 

r^^ Street, S.W., or to 

i 



EOniiDEE BB0TEEB8 & Co., 

AiraTEALlAH AKD Bbw Zealahd Offiitib, 

148, Leodeiihall Street, London, E.C. 



i uurrira HV& IBUlA^ATtu IHJi UULUniJiS. 

[cabin FUBNlfUBE, BEDDING, &c, 

iorIet £ I 

^S* Itslanli if tolotttal 

OTJTFITTEKS, 
lies, Fenchnxch St., S.C. 




i 



Eoimy, SlsvM, CravtiU, Shirti, 
Vateqiroofi, Elannal Bhlrti, 
8w> (Suiti, Onrland nnulu, 






DlutnM LiiU of CaUn Farnitvn, OlotUng, Ac, with Tiiam bta a 



BAGGAGE WAREHOUSED FREE OF CHARGE, AND GAREFIJU.Y ^U<.99^^. 

UONNER7. 165. F2KCsaBn'a.w:«sazi 



